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great  movement  itself,  and  upon  the  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  the  times  in  which  it  took  place.  We  believe  the  work  will 
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ADVEBTISEMENT. 


The  substance  of  the  argnmoit  of  this  bode  first  appeared  in 
tiie  form  of  an  essay  pnblished  in  the  StueUenund  Kritikm  in  1828. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  the  work  has  beoi  expanding 
under  tiie  Author's  hand,  until  it  has  developed  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing  elaborate  Treatise. 

It  may,  indeed,  appear  to  some,  that  it  has  even  exceeded  its 
proper  dimensions,  aad  that  the  subject  of  the  Sinlessness  of  Jesus 
might  have  been  better,  if  more  briefly,  treated.  And  this  might 
be  true,  if  Dr.  UUmann's  object  were  merely  to  discnss  the  doc- 
trine, and  to  determine  its  position  in  the  ^stem  of  Christian 
Tmth.  Bat  his  aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  present  a  inll  view 
of  this  tmth,  in  order  to  substantiate  its  ckums  to  be  r^arded  as 
lying  at  the  very  fonnd&tion  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  as  form- 
ing  a  convincing  proof  of  its  Divine  origin.  And  this  could  onij 
be  done  by  first  establishing  the  fact  that  Chiist  actuaify  was 
sinle^  and  then  setting  forth,  with  some  folness,  the  inflnoicea 
which  must  necessarily  follow  firom  that  fact  thus  establidliA. 

In  his  preface  to  tiie  edition  firom  which  this  translation  is 
taken,  Dr  TJlImann  says,  that  he  was  first  led  to  publish  the  work 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

in  a  separate  form  by  the  hope  that,  by  showing  to  others  the 
process  through  which  he  had  himself  been  brought  to  a  living 
belief  in  Christianiiy,  he  might  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  attain 
a  solid  foundation  for  their  futh.  Feeling  that  *<the  great 
matter  both  in  the  pres«at  and  in  every  age,  is  to  lead  sonls  to 
Christ,  that  in  Him  they  may  have  life,**  he  has  sought  to  do  this 
by  exhibiting  the  picture  of  the  Son  of  God  in  His  mond  parity 
and  perfection.  In  his  own^  country  his  work  has  been  highly 
appreciated ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  followmg  translation  of  it 
will  prove  Acceptable  and  nsefid  to  a  large  circle  of  English 
readers. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that  a  portion  of  this  work  (pi^ 
141  to  page  255)  was  not  translated  by  myself  bat  by  a  Friend, 

who  withholds  his  name. 
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Before  passing  on  to  oar  subject^  ft  Mfl^cesraTT^faTma^^ 
remarks  npon  its  importance,  and  to  endeayonr  to  render  intel- 
ligible to  the  Reader  what  the  object  of  this  Treatise  really  is. 

When  we  t^e  as  oar  starting  point  the  idea  of  sinlessness,  we 
do  not  intend  to  confine  the  meaning  of  that  word  to  the  negatire 
c<Hicepti(Mi  of  a  state  of  freedom  from  sin.  Doubtless  that  iccm- 
ception  id  in  itself  of  great  importance,  in^^nch  as  it  mf^ks 
off,  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  the  line  of  deinarcation  be- 
tween moral  parity,  and  any  trace  of  moral  pollntion.  Bat  there 
is  another  idea  which  most  be  taken  along  with  that  of  freedom 
from  sin,  as  complementary  to  it,  if  we  would  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  sinlessn^s  implies :  the  i^a,  I  mean,  of  moral,  and 
therefore  necessarily  also  religious,  perfection — the  idea  of  a  holy 
perfection  of  life.  Sinlessness  is,  to  our  mind,  that  quality 
which  enables  man  to  occupy  his  proper  position  in  the  Order  of 
life  appointed  by  God.  As  sinless,  he  stands  in  the  relation 
towards  God,  as  a  God  of  holiness,  which  becomes  him  as  a  crea- 
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tare  endued  with  personality  and  formed  in  the  image  of  God. 
T^en  in  this  sense,  the  ezpressi<^n  inclndes  the  idea  of  a  hnmiuiity 
well-pleasu^  to  God.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  haman  develop- 
ment— ^the  goal  of  hnman  perfection. 

The  thoQght  of  sinless  perfection  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  once 
brought  clearly  before  a  man,  it  cannot  leaye  him  in  a  state  of 
indifference,  but  must  of  necessity  penetrate,  with  a  power  aQ  its 
own,  into  the  inmost  depths  of  Ms  moral  and.  religions  being. 
Purity  of  heart,  truth  and  holiness  of  the  whole  nature,  are  ideas 
simple  enough  indeed,  and  intelligible  to  all,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  very  powerful  and  very  snblime  ideas.  When  vividly 
realised,  they  call  forth  immediately  in  the  soul  a  feeling  at  once 
of  noble  elevation  and  of  deep  humiliation.  For,  on  the  on^hand, 
the  soul  feels  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  its  sure  destiny,  and 
the  anticipation  that  that  may  one  day  be  fully  attained.  It 
must  feel  thkt  the  man  who  possessed  that  st«mles8  purity  of 
heart  and  holy  truth  of  life,  in  his  whole  nature,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  his  existenceT^^uld  be  also  truly  free  j^id  independent. 
He  would  need  no  crown  to  be  a  king,  no  sword  to  be  a  hero. 
He  would  be  the  true  artist,  who  had  realised  the  true  idea  of 
humanity  such  as  the  mind  of  Deity  had  conceived  it ; — he,  the 
man  of  true  wisdom,  who  did  not  require  to  seek  for  truth,  but 
who  had  already  found  her.  He  would  possess  in  unbroken  feK 
lowship  with  God  a  perfect  peace  such  as  no  disturbance  from 
without  could  affect,  -and  a  full  and  blessed  life  which  its  Divine 
nature  would  render  imperishable.  On  the  other  hand)  with  the 
thought  of  sinlessness,  man  must  ever  feel  at  once  the  sad  convic- 
tion that  he  does  not  in  fact  possess  this  blessing  with  all  the 
noble  and|  satisfying  qualities  which  it  inclndes :  on  the  contruy, 
he  mnst  be  deeply  conscious  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  that 
sin  wields  a  mighty  influence  over  him ;  that  it  despoils  him  of 
true  freedom ;  that  it  takes  from  him  his  dominion  over  himself 
and  the  accidents  of  Mg ;  that  it  excludes  him  from  the  possession 
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of  true  -wMom  and  moral  power ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  babishes 
him  from  fellowship  with  God,  and  the  peace  and  blessedness  which 
that  fellowBhip  imparts. 

Thus  the  thought  of  sinlessness  awakes  in  sinfol  man  an  inward 
contest.  The  thought  is  for  him  a  longing, — a  painful,  unquench> 
able  desire.  He  feels  that  it  implies  the  highest  of  all  attainable 
blessings;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  bitt^lj  own  that, 
entangled  as  he  is  in  the  web  of  sin,  vauilj  would  he  striye  to 
attain  it.  Nay,  he  is  unable  so  much  as  to  concare,  in  all  its 
purity  and  completeness,  the  thought  of  sinless  perfection;  at 
most,  some  dim  idea  of  it  as  an  unsatisfied  hope,  flitters  be^re 
his  souL  The  fiill  significfuice  and  truth  of  the  thought  will  be 
apprehended  by  him  only  when  it  is  presented  as  a  personid 
reiUity.  He  must  see  it  as  something  objectiye  to  himself,  and  as 
thus  perfectly  realised  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  should 
this  realization  of  the  idea  meet  him  in  actual  fact  as  a  personal 
bdng  of  perfect  and  holy  life,  then  he  will  be  compelled  to  yield 
himsdf  to  the  conviction,  that  such  an  appearance  is  a  thing  un- 
rivalled in  the  religious  and  moral  lif^  of  the  world.  He  will  feel 
that  it  marks  the  highest  position  that  human  personality  can 
occupy  in  relation  to  God,  and  will  recognize  in  it,  accordingly,  a 
leading  characteristic  of  the  true  Mid  perfect  religion. 

Sinlessness,  in  this  view  of  it,  as  something  which  has  beat 
reaUsed  in  a  personal  form,  has  the  deepest  significance  for  the 
circle  of  religious  life  in  the  midst  of  which  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  of  great  importance  in  an  apologetical  aspect ;  it  not 
only  lies  at  the  foundation,  but  has  also  a  place  among  the 
defences  of  the  religion  of  Christ.    To  explain  this  a  little  more 

fnlty:  'S-';  -./.4: .~-k:'- >  ■  ■'^'    • 

The  aim  of  Apologetics  is,  to  some  extent,  to  establish  reli- 
gious ideas  considered  in  themselves ;  but  sUIl  more,  (as  ,all 
sound  and  vital  piety  has  an  individual  and  historical  character,) 
to  ^tablish  a  concrete  uid  thoroughly  real  religion.    Moreover, 
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its  object  is  to  show,  not  merely  that  the  religion  it  seeks  to 
establish  possesses  certain  excellences,  or  contains  some  admirable 
positions,  bat  that,  both  in  its  deepest  sonrce  and  in  its  nndivided 
entirety,  it  is  the  true  religion,  and  thns  is  a  law  to  all  mankind. 
Christian  Apologetics,  in  particular,  seeks  to  perform  this  service 
to  Christianity.  Bat  religion,  in  its  real  nature,  as  no  deep 
thinker  of  the  present  day  can  deny,  rests  not  only  objectively  on 
a  number  of  doctrines,  laws,  and  customs,  and  subjectively  on  a 
belief  in  those  doctrines,  and  on  practising  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms :  it  rests  also,  objectively,  on  a  real  communication  of 
blessings  on  the  part  of  the  living  God,  regarded  as  an  actual 
fact,  and  subjectively  on  the  appropriation  on  the  part  of  man  of 
this  Divine  communication,  in  its  deepest  nature,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  personal  life.  Religion  is  the  relation  of  Person  to  Per- 
son: it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  redeeming  and  sanctifying 
energy  of  the  personal  God  working  upon  sinful  man  with  a  view 
to  his  being  brought  back  into  His  blessed  fellowship ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  man  freely  submitting  himself  to  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  power,  and  voluntarily  accepting  His  salvation;  and 
both  in  such  a  way,  that  the  Divine  renovating  power  penetrates 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  embraces  the  whole  com- 
pass of  life.  In  order  to  establish  a  relation  such  as  this,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  there  should  exist  a  personal 
being  in  whom  the  fuH  fellowship  between  God  and  men  vs  re- 
stored as  at  the  first.  He  must  be  capable  of  forming  a  medium 
through  which  the  salvation  of  God  reaches  the  human  race,  and 
possess  the  power  to  generate  in  the  sonl  of  man  a  new  life  of 
obedience  to  God.  But  a  personality  able  to'  accomplish  this 
mast  be  perfectly  free  from  all  sin — perfectly  pure  and  holy  both 
in  heart  and  life.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  sinlessnesa  (that  is, 
holiness  and  perfection  of  life)  of  him  who  is  to  found  the  reli- 
gion, is  an  indispensable  condition,  and  we  should  be  justified  in 
believing  that  any  religion  presented  to  us  was  the  true  one,  only 
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where  we  had  mdispatabk  evidence  that  that  coDdition  had  been 
folfilled  in  its  foonder.  Bnt  then,  <m  the  other  hand,  we  can 
with  equal  truth  assert,  that  where  this  has  been  the  case,  where 
we  have  full  reason  to  recognize  in  the  founder  of  any  given  reli- 
gion an  individual  of  hclj  and  absolutely  perfect  life,  we  eb&M 
have  in  this  very  fact  the  highest  evidence  of  the  actual  truth 
and  perfection  of  that  religion  itselt  For  a  person  of  this  cha- 
racter must  possess  the  highest  religious  truth ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, expect  to  find^  in  connection  with  him,  everything  dse  that 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  religion.  v   v-   "     ■ 

Now,  there  exists  a  tradition  that  a  life  of  sinless  perfection 
has  actualbf  been  lived.  In  the  midst  of  hnmui  history,  which 
presents  to  us  doubtless  many  brigl^t  spots,  many  great  deeds, 
and  many  noble  natures,  but,  at  the  siune  time,  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  imperfect  and  sinful  beings — in  the  midst  of  this  history, 
whose  purest  light  is  neirer  wholly  nndimmed,  there  is  said  to 
have  appeared  One  who  was  altogether  holy  and  undefiled,  whose 
character  was  absolute  truth,  righteousness,  and  love,  as  He  fully 
manifested  by  word  and  deed,  in  sufferings  and  in  deatL 

An  appearancc^of  this  nature  could  not,  in  uiy  case,  have 
failed  to  produce  the  strongest  impression  upon  m^  and  to 
leave  behind  it  effects  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
permanent  The  realization  of  the"  idea  of  highest  perfection 
conld  not  pass  away  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  bnt  must,  on 
the  cbntrary,  by  virtue  of  that  moral  fellowship  which  Innds  men 
together  in  one  family^  have  produced  the  most  marked  results 
on  the  .ordering  of  hamao  life  in  generaL  And  this  impression 
has  in  truth  been  made ;  the  ^ects  and  consequences  of  this 
appearance  are  presented  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  they 
reach  through  a  long  series  of  centuries  down  to  our  own  time, 
nay,  to  our  very  selves.  It  cumot  be  denied  that  the  world, 
as  it  is  now,  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  previous  to  the 
msuifestation  of  that  Life.    It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  new  creaticm, 
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which  is  borne  witness  to  not  only  by  the  condition  of  mankind 
generally  which  it  has  called  into  being,  bnt  also  by  the  ex- 
perience of  «yery  indiyidaal  of  the  race  who  has  partaken  of  it. 
And  this,  new  creation  most,  on  the  other  hand,  from  every 
part  of  it  where  the  pnlse  of  life  beats  strong,  refer  back  to 
that  one  original  source,  to  that  incomparably  pnre  and  holy 
Being  from  whom  its  esstenee  comes.  '  ^ 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  say  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  person  of 
whom  we  speak.  Moreorer,  there  is  handed  down  to  ns  cbn- 
eemiug  Him,  of  whose  character  so  mnqh  of  a  peculiar  excel- 
lence is  recorded,  other  information  of  a  different  natnre.  In 
Him,  the  Son  of  Man,  we  are  told,  th»e  appeared  also  the 
Eternal  Word,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  abont  the  reconciliati(^  of  God  with  sinfnl  man  by  His 
life  and  doctrine,  snfPerings^nd  death,  and  to  hare  performed 
miracles  by  the  power  of  God.  Farther,  He  is  recorded  to  have 
arisen  in  life  from  the  bands  of  death,  to  have  been  elevated  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  He  might  rule  by 
His  Spirit,  and  bless  with  His  gifts,  the  Church  of  the  faithfuL 

These  assertions,  which  have  ever  constitated  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith,  have,  along  with  the  positions  on  which  Aej 
rest,  and  the  conclosions  they  involve,  been  opposed  in  almost 
every  age.  They  were  first  contested  from  without  the  Christian 
community,  then  by  members  of  that  community  itself:  at  no 
time  have  they  been  made  the  object  of  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough-going  opposition  than  in  our  own  day.  Indeed,  so  far 
has  this  opposition  been  carried,  that  people  have  left  nothing 
more  of  the  person  of  Jesus  remaining  than  its  bare  existence,  , 
—which,  indeed,  they  could  not  call  in  question, — and  the  trivial 
admission  of  a  certain  mental  greatness,  of  which,  however,  it  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  what  extent  He  really  possessed  it, 
and  how  far  He  owes  it  to  the  -creative  imaginings  of  His 
followers.    Nay,  even  this  most  be  deducted  from  what  is  left 
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ns ;  Mid  Jecms  Christ  is  made  out  to  be  a  mere  product  of  the 
reflection  of  those  who  have  narrated  His  life, — in  a  word,  an 
artistically  constructed  fiction.        -:^.    >  -     ^  I       ,^  ^ 

When  doubt  began  by  d^rees  to  assume  a  defimte  form, 
and  objections  were  more  ably  set  forth  and  systematicaDy  pat 
together,  those  who  believed  in  Christianity — thinking  they  found 
in  it  the  portion  and  the  salvation  of  man — ^were  natnndly  led  to 
cast  about  for  weapons  by  which  they  might  resist  those  attacks. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  matter  of  the  defence  of 
Christianity  as  the  truth  taid  saving  power  of  God,  every  i^e 
has  its  own  peculiar  necessities.  True,  Christianity,  so  far  as 
its  essratial  nature  is  concerned,  remains  ever  the  same ;  but  it 
presents  many  different  sides  from  which  to  view  it,  and  has 
many  different  points  at  which  men  may  enter  into  the  circle  of 
its  thought  and  life.  It  is  here  that  we  must  take  into  account 
the  spedal  connecting  links  between  it  and  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  different  ages,  times,  and  individuals, — a  reference 
whidi  is .  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded.  I^  for  instance, 
the  doubts  entertained  relate  to  a  life  which  lies  beneath  the 
snrface,  the  defence  must  also  come  from  a  deeper  and  less 
assailable  principle  of  life :  if  arguments  hitherto  used  with  effect 
are  fonndiess  efficacioos  now,  because  no  longer  on  a  levd  with 
the  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  the  age,  others  must  be 
sought  which  shall  meet  present  exigencies.  And  it  is  apparent 
that  we  are  now  thrown  back  upon  deeper,  more  essential,  and 
surer  principles,  than  those  which  satisfied  people  in  an  earlier 
age:  and  these  we  have,  also,  to  use  in  another  way  than 
they  did. 

We  will  instance  this  in  one  particular.     When  the  apostles '" 
bring  forward,  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  minion  of  Christ,  the 
signs  uid  wonders  tiiat  accompanied  His  manMestation,  as  weU 
as  the  fulfilment  in  His  person  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  types  of  Hnid  Old  Testament,  they  are  certainly  entitled 
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to  do  so : — as  indeed  only  he  can  deny,  who  calls  in  question 
everything  miracnloos  in  the  life  of  Jesns,  and  aQ  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  connection  between  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  And  yet,  with  aU  due  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  apostles  to  use  this  u'gnment,  there  is  one  point  which 
demands  oar  serious  attention.  Miracles,  in  and  for  themselves, 
prove  nothing:  the  apostles  themselves  felt  this;  they  knew  of 
miracles  performed  by  the  powers  of  eviL  Only  when  viewed  as 
inseparably  connected  with  a  personality  like  that  which,  as  they 
were  most  deeply  persuaded,  they  saw  in  Christ,  could  those 
miracles  prove  anything  to  them ;  and  no  mere  display  of  power, 
striking  the  senses  with  wonder  and  awe,  could  have  forced  upon 
them  the  conviction  tha€  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  tiie 
Anointed,  the  Holy  One  of  God,  if  He  had  not  given  full  proof 
of  this  by  the  perfect  moral  purity  and  elevation  of  character 
which  He  presented  to  their  view, — ^if  He  had  not  unfolded  before 
their  eyes,  in  a  manner  quite  overpowering,  a  life  truly  Divine. 
Again,  it  was  only  on  the  supposition  that  this  was  really  the 
case,  that  they  could  apply  to  Him  with  perfect  confidence 
the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  founda- 
tion of  their  belief  in  the  miraculous  works  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  dispen- 
sation, was  their  faith  in  His  glorious  and  holy  personality. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  found  themselves,  in  another  position 
with  reference  to  their  contemporaries.  They  were  the  eye-wit- 
nesses of  what  had  occurred,  and  were  themselves  sureties  of  its 
truth.  When  they  announced  the  miraculous  wbrks  of  Christ, 
they  found  their  hearers  ready  to  bestow  credit  on  what  they 
said,  to  an  extent  which  could  never  be  looked  for  in  our  days. 
In  reference  to  the  prophecies,  too,  they  would  find,  at  least 
among  their  Jewish  hearers,  the  germs  of  faith  abeady  existing. 
This  was  not  the  position  in  which  the  subsequent  defenders  of 
Christianity  were  placed.   If,  then,  these  made  use  of  the  evidence 
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from  miracles  and  from  prophecy— of  which,  indeed,  apolc^iste- 
avail  themselves  to  this  very  day,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  evidence — this  most  have  arisen  from  one  of  two  caoses, 
or  rather  from  a  combination  of  botL    On  the  one  hand,  they 
cannot  have  thought  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  eye- 
witnesses and  that  of  those  coming  after  them  so  very  important, 
nor  have  appreciated  the  dissimilarity  between  the  method  of 
viewing  the  matter  taken  by  fmdent  imd  that  of  modem  times. 
Or,  again,  they  did  not  sufficiently  weigh  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  performing  of  miracles  that  establisheg^he  Divine 
mission  of  a  person,  whatever  that  person  in  himself  may  be,  bat 
rather  it  is  the  miracle  itself  that  receives  its  endorsem^t  by  its  < 
connection  with  a  personality  of  a  particular  character.    In  a 
word,  it  is  uot  the  miracle  that  accredits  the  pers<m,  bat  the    :; 
pers<m  who  sanctifies  the  miracle.    And,  again,  as  r^ards  the. ' 
prophecy  likewise,  everythiog  haogs  apo^  the  nature  of  the 
person  in  whom  it  is  folfilled.  -•'  i 

The  position  that  we  occupy,  in  an  age  in  which  doubt  wad  . 
disbelief  so  greatly  prevail,  is  such,  that  in  the  vindicati(m  of 
Christianity  we  mast  go  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  b^in  from 
the  deepest  and  most  important  foundation  of  all,  frt>m  what 
appears  self-evident  and  in  need  of  no  external  proof  This 
deepest  foundation,  viewed  from  its  objective  side,  is  nothing  else 
but  the  person  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  the  real  central- 
point  of  the  Christiui  Church.  Viewed  from  its  subjective  side, 
i^ain,  it  is  those  workings  of  spiritoal,  creative  power  whidi 
emulate  from  that  person,  fuad  of  which  we  ourselves,  so  soon  as 
we  open  our  heart  to  them,  do  become  directly  consdous.  On 
this  foondation  Christiamty  itself  is  built ;  and  in  other  times, 
when  the  Christian  mind  has  been  led  more  to  turn  its  attention 
inwards,  men  have  come  back  to  this.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  this  frmdamental  truth  that 
the  men  of  the  present  day  jare  most  accessible ;  for  there  are    ■ 
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many  who  tnrn  away  when  they  hear  of  the  positire,  and  the 
miracnlons,  and  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Christianity,  who  would 
not  shut  themselves  agtdnst  a  convincing  representation  of  the 
moral  dignity  and  power  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
world-transforming  influences  that  have  gone  forth  from  Him. 
Now,  if  we  succeed  in  our  attempt  to  bring  oat  and  forcibly 
illustrate  what  is  peculiar,  creative,  and  divine  in  Christ,  we 
shall  thus,  better  than  in  any  other  way,  gain  a  most  impor- 
tant position,  from  which  we  may  safely  proceed  to  the  other 
fondamental  parts  of  Christianity ;  at  least,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
show  these  to  stand  in  immediate  connection  with  that  central- 
point,  uid  to  follow  as  necessary  consequences  from  it.  ^fef- 
This  mode  of  proof  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that,  in  rdier- 
ring  back  immediately  to  the  person  of  Christ,  it  bases  belief, 
not  on  something  more  or  less  extraneous  to  its  proper  object, 
but  entirely  on  that  object  itself,  namely,  Christ.  It  has,  more- 
over, a  very  peculiar  import,  in  that  it  appeals  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  men.  The  truly  convincing  evidences  for  Christi- 
anity are  those  which  are  at  once  theoretical  and  practical ;  for 
the  object  is  not  only  by  the  use  of  argument  to  convince  the 
understanding,  but  at  the  same  time  to  touch  the  conscience,  to 
move  the  wiU,  and  to  give  a  decided  impulse  to  the  spirit,  and  a 
new  direction  to  the  whole  life.  Christianity  itself  is  by  no 
means  mere  intellectual  truth,  mere  correct  ideas  of  religion :  it 
is  much  more  truth  of  life ;  it  is  a  condition  of  life,  a  carrying ' 
out  of  a  new  order  of  life.  Hence  it  is,  that  entrance  into  the 
domain  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  gained  by  a  mere  process  of 
thought,  but  can  only  be  attained  by  undergoing  a  new  process 
of  life,  a  radical  change  of  the  moral  nature.  There  is  then  an 
up-breaking,  an  overturning;  old  things  pass  away,  and  all 
things  become  new :  but,  as  one  has  well  said,  the  breaking  is 
not  of  the  head,  bat  of  the  heart.  Only  one  thing  can  really  lead 
a  man  into  Christianity,  and  that  is  a  deeply-felt  need  of  salvft- 
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tion ;  and  tiiat  part  of  a  man  whence  especially  this  need  of 
salvation  springs,  is  his  moral  nature,  md  more  particniarly,  the 
conscience.  Hence  the  subject  which  we  hare  here  to  consider 
speaks  directlj  to  the  conscience.  The  image  of  Jesus,  in  His 
holy  parity,  does  not  merely  delight  our  contemplation,  and  satisfy 
oar  intellect, — more  than  this,  it  affects,  as  nothing  else  can,  oar 
conscience.  The  conscience  of  Jesos  rises  np  before  the  sonl  as 
a  thing  that  has  really  be^  in  all  its  dear  and  stainless  parity. 
Troe,  it  can  nerer  be  reproduced  as  a  living  reality  in  as,  without 
shivering  and  shattering  all  our  virtuous  concdts,  without  casting 
OS,  as  sinM  men,  prostrate  in  the  dost  befolre  the  Holy  (^e. 
But  while  it  thos  hambles  us,  it  exalts  us  too,  and  draws  us  with 
an  inwardly  overpowering  might  into  the  communion  of  holy  and 
compassionate  Divine  love,  shining  forth  on  us  from  Him  as  from 
the  brightest  mirror.  And  thu8*1his  image,  when  fully  reidized 
by  us,  does  of  necessity  make  upon  us  a  most  deep  and  abiding 
impression :  some  measure  of  the  power  which  dwelleth  in  Him 
passes  into  us ;  Christ  begins  to  att^  a  form  within  us.  And 
thus  we  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  creating  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  we  enter  the  region  of  Christiim  faith 
and  Christiui  life.  And  as  our  will  seeks,  in  conformity  with 
the  word  and  example  of  Christ,  to  submit  itself  to  the  will  of 
Ch)d,  we  come  experimentally  to  know  that  His  doctrine  is  not 
His,  but  God's.  It  is  thus  that  this  mode  of  proo^  while  it 
vindicates  belief,  is  at  the  same  time  fitted  to  call  forth  and 
increase  the  same— 4n  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  can  be  effected  by 
such  means, — because  by  it  that  sacred  personality,  which  is 
itself  the  life-prodncii^  object  of  faith,  is  conducted  into  the 
inner  temple  of  the  souL 

If,  m  the  followmg  treatise,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  base  our 
belief  in  Christ  (by  which  is  meant  onr  conviction  that  He  is  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  idea  of  salvation)  upon  Ws  moral  and 
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religions  personality,  this  can  only  be  done  in  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  make  good  the  position,  that  His  life  was  in  every  respect 
faultless^-entirely  corresponding  to  the  Divine  idea  of  homanity ; 
that  His  desires  and  feelings  were  alike  free  from  every  element 
of  sin ;  and  also,  what  is  in  close  connection  therewith,  that  His 
thoughts  of  Divine  and  moral  things  were  entirely  free  from  all 
error.  For  these  points  once  established,  it  is  clear  how  much 
mnst  of  necessity  follow  from  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  found  impossible  to  prove  them,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  negative  consequences  of  such  a  failure  would  be  most 
serious.  ^    . 

Let  us  accept,  for  a  moment,  this  latter  alternative.  Let  us 
admit,  not  only  that  Jesus  was  capable  of  error  and  sin,  but  Hiat 
He  was  to  some  extent  under  the  dominion  of  either ;  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  Manifestly  the  position  which  He  occupies  would 
then  be  different  in  every  respect  from  that  which  Christian  futh 
has  from  the  very  first  ascribed  to  Him,  and  our  relation  to  Him 
would  be  completely  changed.  He  would  tiien,  of  necessity, 
cease  to  be — what  He  was  to  the  apostles,  and  is  to  every 
believer — the  perfect  image  of  God,  the  stainless  type  of  humtui 
perfection,  the  eternal  King  in  the  kingdom  of  Truth.  He  would 
no  longer  be  the  Man  in  whom  the  creation  of  the  race  is  brought 
to  perfection — a  second  nobler  Adam,  the  Anc^tor  of  a  new 
generation.  He  would  then  be  nothing  more  than  an  individual 
link  in  the  infinite  chaid  of  development.  He  would  no  longer 
stand  out  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but,  from  the  point  of 
elevation  in  that  history  upon  which  to  the  eye  of  Christian  beUef 
He  now  stands,  He  must  descend :  descend,  either  to  mingte  with 
the  crowd  of  well-meaning  enthusiasts,  or,  in  the  other  less  logical 
view,  to  take  His  place  among  the  wise  and  noble  of  our  race,  as 
one  perhaps  pre-eminent  even  among  them,  but  still  one  of  their 
kind,  a  man  of  like  passions  with  them,  who,  as  well  as  they, 
must  pay  His  tribute  to  human  depravity  and  human  weakness. 
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One,  indeed,  He  must  in  all  circomstances  be  acknowledged  to 
hare  been,  who  has  giren  a  mighty  impulse  towards  the  forming 
of  a  new  world  of  ideas,  who  has  even  discovered  new  truths ; 
but,  on  this  supposition.  He  is  no  longer  The  Tmth.  He  is  a 
good  man,  perhaps  one  entitled  to  the  highest  admiration,  but 
RtaUlSe  is  not  the  Holy  One  of  God.  Above  all.  He  would  then 
be  no  longer  the  Redeemer.  For,  if  He  was  Himself  subject  to 
the  power  of  sin.  He  could  not  be  the  Author  of  the  pardon  ot  the 
sins  of  men,  nor  their  Deliverer  from  the  bondage  of  cormption. 
And  if,  along  with  sin,  etTGt  dwelt  in  Him,  He  could  not  be  the 
lifle-giving  Fountain  of  purest,  divinest  Truth.  If  all  this  be 
true,  then  moral  and  religious  development  may,  in  its  onward 
progress,  be  expected  to  advance  beyond  Him ;  having  done  His 
part  in  helping  forward  the  species,  and  fiDed  His  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  He  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  from  Him 
the  world  may  pass  on ;  the  faith  which  has  sprung  Arom  the 
peculiar,  ideal,  Divine  character  of  this  man  is  worm-eaten  at 
the  root ;  and  the  Church  which  has  grown  up  out  of  that  faith, 
must  either  be  dissolved  and  broken  up,,  or  mn^  become  wholly 
different  from  what  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  apparent  what  conse- 
quences must  follow  from  the  sinless  holiness  of  Jesus,  when  that 
has  once  been  established  as  an  incontrovertible  fact.  The  posi* 
tion  which  Christiui  belief  has  ever  taken  up,  and  occupies  now 
towards  Him,  follows  from  the  proved  sinlessness  of  the  Saviour 
as  a  natural  consequence.  For,  if  Jesus  is  holy,  free  from 
sin,  and  true  to  the  exclusion  of  all  error,  and  if  holiness  and 
tmth  are  combined  in  His  person  in  primeval  perfection.  He 
thus  stands  upon  a  platform  elevated  high  above  the  common  fate 
of  mortals,  all  of  whom,  without  exception,  are  subject  to  error 
and  to  sin.  In  such  a  case,  we  are  both  entitled  and  enjoined 
to  reverence  in  Him — ^viewed  in  His  whole  manifestation  upon 
earth,  in  all  that  He  did  and  all  that  He  taught — the  exponent  of 
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the  will  of  God  concerning  man.  Then  we  mnst  recognize  in  the 
person  of  Jesos  the  terminns  and  goal  of  human  perfection,  beyond 
which  there  can  be  no  advance,  the  full  realization  of  the  Divine 
idea ;  and  we  mnst,  at  the  same  time,  see  in  Him  the  beginning 
of  a  new  spiritual  creation  in  humanity.  We  have,  then,  every 
warrant  to  look  to  Him,  the  Sinless  One,  as  the  Author  of  our 
deliverance  from  sin ;  to  Him,  the  Holy  One,  as  the  living  source 
of  holiness ;  to  Him,  one  with  the  Father,  as  the  Restorer  of  true 
union  with  God.  Then  will  we  form  for  ourselves  this  resolution, 
than  which  no  nobler  can  be  conceived,  to  take  unto  ourselves 
and  make  our  own  the  truth  presented  to  us  in  His  life,  and  the 
heavenly  blessings  which  that  life  conveys;  fmd  seek  to  bring 
ourselves  into  so  close  a  union  with  that  personality,  in  whom  the 
whole  life  of  God  became  real,  that  that  life  will  be  hen6eforth 
the  strongest  and  deepest  power  in  our  own  human  life.  Then 
that  personality  has  not  merely  a  historical  and  transient,  but  an 
absolute  and  eternal,  significancy.  Then  the  old  Christian  faith, 
which  rests  upon  the  Holy  One  of  God,  is  still  secure  even  in  its 
deepest  foundations,  and  the  Church,  which  has  risen  from  that 
faith,  is  still  strong  enough  to  stand  against  the  gates  of  helL 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  concerning  the  sinless 
holiness  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  radical  impo^ance.  Upon  it 
depends  nothing  less  than  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  If  there  be  no  sure  foundation  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  may  r^  then  Christianity 
itself  has  no  sure  foundation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine 
be  true,  the  whole  Christian  faith  may  rest  upon  it.  '■^'•: 
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??,         HISTORY  AlfD  LITERATURE  OP  THE  SUBJECT.     .      <^ 

The  fondamental  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sinlessness 
of  Christ  has  at  no  time  been  entirely  ignored  in  the  Christaui 
world.  Theology  has  always  had  its  attention  tamed  towards 
this  most  vital  point ;  only,  it  has  regarded  it  from  different  points 
of  view  at  different  periods.  The  importance  of  the  fact  has 
always  been  recognized  in  an  equal  d^ree ;  bat  its  connection 
with  the  other  parts  of  Christianity  has  been  varionsly  determined, 
and  the  doctrine  has  been  treated  by  theologians  with  different 
purposes.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  fall  accotmt  of  the 
'  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sinlessness  of  Jesos  in  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  bat  we  must  dwell  on  certain  leading  features,  in 
order  to  mark  oat  the  peculiar  province  of  this  Treatise,  and  the 
object  which  it  has  in  view.  . 

The  conviction  of  the  sinless  holiness  of  Jesos  was,  for  ^ 
disciples  and  apostles,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and  as  will  after- 
wards be  more  fully  shown,  an  inalienable  part,'  and  indispensable 
ground  of  their  faith  in  Him,  as  the  Messiah  sent  by  God,  the 
Son  of  God  and  Man,  and  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  With  them 
it  was  not  a  subject  of  reflection.  All  they  did  was  to  reproduce, 
in  all  simplicity,  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  appear-  ^ 
ance  of  Jesus.  In  a  very  special  way  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
was  connected  in  their  mind  with  His  atoning  and  sacrifidd 

worL  ./..•;■:"".-;:'.;    /  .;    ':'.'-.*:  '- 

In  the  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  within  the 
Church,  this  apostolic  Tiew  of  the  subject  continued  to  preraiL 
A  more  explicit  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  especially  in  its  historical  bearings,  was  nowhere  attempted; 
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and  for  this  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  was  regarded  as 
an  indisputable  fact ;  and  again,  because  it  was  looked  npon  as 
an  article  of  belief  essentially  interwoven  with  the  whole  organ- 
ism  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  whenever  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ  began  to  be  more  fully  elaborated,  this  article 
of  4)elief  came  very  prominently  forward.^  We  find  this  already 
in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  of  Clement  and  Ori- 
gen.*  But  they  give  the  subject  a  diflferent  form  and  import- 
ance. Generally  the  difference  is  this :  either  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ  is  inferred  from  His  Divinity,  as  Tertullian  does ;  or,  as  by 
Origen,  it  is  regarded  as  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  soul 
of  Jesus,  which  was  characterized  by  a  free  but  constant  love  for 
what  was  Divine  and  good,  by  means  of  which  property  that  sool 
made  itself  worthy  of  perfect  union  with  the  Divine,  eternal  Logos. 
In  the  Christology  of  Appollinaris  this  doctrine  has  a  peculiar 
importance  attached  to  it.  He  proceeded  from  the  belief  that 
along  with  human  nature  there  is  always  mutability  and  change 
in  the  moral  life,  gradual  development,  conflict,  and  therefore 
sin :  no  man  can  be  perfect,  according  to  him,  without  sin.  But 
as,  according  to  his  own  belief,  the  Redeemer  of  men  must  Him- 
self be  free  from  all  sin,  and  elevated  above  all  conflict  with  evil, 
he  was  thus  led  to  form  the  opinion,  that  in  Christ  the  Divine  and 
eternal  Logos  had  taken  the  place  of  the  vacillating  and  neces- 
sarily sinful  human  soul.  This  Logos,  in  itself  supreme  above  and 
impervious  to  evil,  is  thns  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  every 

'  The  first  writer  who  nses  the  word  iftLfiiftyirt  with  reference  to  dirist  is 
Bippolytns  (Galandii  Biblioth.  ii.  466).  Then  we  find  the  term  repeatedly  em- 
ployed by  Clement  of  Alexandria;  still  he  uses  also  the  word  itun^/titmt 
(Stromat.  vii.  12):  a  word  which,  more  than  the  other,  has  reference  to  the 
inward  state. 

*  It  wonld  lead  ns  too  mnch  into  detail  were  we  to  give  all  the  passages  of 
the  Fathers  referred  to.  The  reader  may  consult  Duncker's  Christologie  des 
Irenaeus,  S.  219 ff. ;  Hagenbach  Dogmen-geschichte,  B.  i.  §.67.  See  also  Snicer 
Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  T.  i.  287-289. 
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experience  and  feeling  of  Christ  an  irreastiUe  bent  towards  the 
holj  and  the  Divine,  and  to  bkre  raised  Him  abore  all  c<nifliet 
witii  sin.  Now,  even  if,  by  the  adqition  of  this  riewj  we  aecore 
for  the  doctrine  <^  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  a  snrer  basis,  we 
should  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  grieroosly  ii^nre  another 
most  vital  doctrine,  namely,  that  of  the  perfect  hnnianh;y  of 
Christ,  and  the  tamth  of  His  typical  charade  as  a  real  man ; 
because  both  these  tmths  rest  npon  the  a88nmpti(m  of  a  ratioEAl 
hnman  sool  in  dhrKt.  Hence  the  importance  of  holdii^  fast  the 
doctrine  of  CSirist's  sinlessness  along  with  that  of  His  tme 
human  nature.  Botii  were  fidly  recognsed  by  Athanasiiis, 
who  alladed  to  the  fact  that  sin,  althon^  found  by  e:q>e- 
rience  to  be  r^illy  present  in  all  mankind,  yet  belongs  not  to 
hnman  nature  in  itself  considered,  whose  original  state  was,  on 
<3>e  contrary,  a  state  of  dnkssness.  So  Christ  conld  take  on 
IGm  the  whole  natore  <^  man,  witiiont  thereby  becoming  snbjet^ 
to  sin :  nay.  He  must  have  dime  so,  in  order  that  He  might  thns 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  one  who  is  ^o^tirely  hnman  to  preserve 
himself  free  from  sin.  Since  his  time,  both  tmtiis  have  cmitiniied 
to  be  recognised  in  the  Chnrdi — the  perfect  numhood  of  CSsist, 
and  the  sinless  characte^of  that  manhood.  /  In  the  Conndl  of 
Chalcedon  (451)  this  tmth  first  fonnd  its  sbiti^e  expression; 
for,  after  establishing  His  full  Divinity,  it  speaks  of  Qirist  as 
*'  tmly  man,  with  a  rational  sool  and  body  ci  like  ess«ice  with 
ns  as  to  His  manhood,  and  in  all  things  like  ns,  sin  excepted."  ,. 

This  determined  the  doctrine,  at  least  within  the  domain  6f 
the  Chnrch;  and  there  did  not  occmr  with  regard  to  it,  any 
important  change  of  opinion.  It  now  became  more  a  subject  of 
theological  discussion,  although  it  was  not  treated  in  a  compre- 
hensive spirit  until  modem  times. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  theologians  were  content  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Church ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  fully  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  l^e  suligect.    We  find  this  feature  of 
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sinlessness  in  the  chaEracter  of  Jesus  brought  prominentty  forward 
by  the  most  opposite  parties  in  the  Church ;  and  we  may  be  very 
snre  that,  in  the  well-known  controversy  of  the  Thomists  and 
the  Scotists,  about  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  one  chief  point  of  interest  for  the  defenders  of  that  tenet 
was,  that  by  proving  the  perfect  original  parity  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord,  they  might  also  establish  that  of  the  Sayioor  Him- 
self. We  only  mention  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  question, 
as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  commit  sin,  was 
thus  answered  in  the  schools  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal representatives :  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  in  itself  and 
apart  from  its  union  with  the  Divine  Logos,  might  have  sinned, 
but  that  through  that  union  sin  beciune  impossible. 

While  the  middle-age  theology  continued  in  unwavering 
allegiance  to  what  the  apostolic  and  the  ancient  Church  had 
laid  down  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  there  arose  a  doc- 
trinal corruption  of  quite  a  different  kind,  which  did  not  re- 
late immediately  to  theology,  but  which  extended  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  life  generally.  Christ 
Himself,  although  doctrinally  believed  in,  began  to  disappear 
from  the  consciousness  and  life  of  Christianity  as  a  living  and 
immediately  present  personality,  and  as  the  one  only  medium  of 
salvation.  The  Church,  with  its  mediation  of  priests,  pressed 
Him  into  the  back-ground,  and  His  pretended  earthly  representa- 
tive impiously  usurped  His  authority.  Undoubtedly,  the  principal 
merit  of  the  Reformers  consists  in  their  haying  restored  to  its 
rightfol  position  the  Divine  and  human  person  of  Christ  as  the 
only  ground  of  salvation,  and  re-established  on  a  sure  footing 
the  immediate  character  of  the  relation  of  believers  to  Him,  and 
through  Him  to  God  the  Father.  In  doing  this,  they  felt  Christ 
present  to  their  inmost  soul  in  His  Divine  and  human  dignity,  in 
His  redeeming  and  saving  power ;  and  this  they  felt  by  the 
immediate  experience  of  faith  and  of  life.    Nor  did  they  require 
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other  proof  of  what  carried  its  own  evidence  along  with  it  hj  the 
new  natnre  which  it  wrooght,  of  what  was  confirmed  and  sealed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  inward  witaess 
of  His  Spirit.  They  received  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  , 
set  forth  by  the  Church, — ^the  Chnrch  mdversally  Christian  and 
tmly  Catholic ;  and  they  felt  that  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  formed 
an  essential  part  of  that  doctrine.  Hence  we  find  this  dogma 
enunciated  by  them :  only  we  discover  in  their  writings  no  minote 
discussion  of  it,  or  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  tmth ;  for  to  them 
it  appears  to  have  been  not  a  position  requiring  proof,  but  an 
immediate  certainty,  an  irresistible  intuition,  something  far  abov« 
mere  logical  demonstration.  But  whenever  the  doctrines  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  had  to  be  built  into  a  systematic  whole,  tiiis 
dogma  had  to  undergo  a  more  thorough  discussion.  This  b^an 
to  be  accomplished  already  by  the  dogmaticians  of  the  second 
generation  after  the  Reformation.  Still  further  was  the  work 
carried  on  by  subsequent  systematisers,  particularly  in  works  on 
doctrinal  and  on  moral  theology.  This  has  been  particularly 
the  case  in  modem  times,  since  people  have  become  conscious  of 
the  deep  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  in  treating 
of  Christology,  and  indeed  of  Christianity  in  general 

And  nothing  has  done  more  to  awaken  tiiis  conviction  than 
the  doubts  which  have  arisen  in  receiit  times  upon  this  subject, 
even  within  the  donuun  of  Christian  belief  and  of  theology. 
Indeed,  the  development  of  the  docrtine  which  we  have  sketched 
above,  had  not  been  carried  far  enough  for  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ  to  be  at  once  recognised  by  all  men  as  a  perfectly  unques- 
tionable fact.  As  early  as  the  ages  of  ancioit  Christianily  do  we 
see  suspicions  arising  and  limitations  adduced.  But  it  is  in 
modem  times  that  we  first  find  our  doctrine  the  object  of  decided 
and  detailed  attack.  Let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  spei^  here 
so  much  of  the  positive  position  (which  has  been  held  in  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  fanatical  representation),  that  Christ  did 
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actually  share  oor  sinftil  flesh ;  we  rather  refer  to  the  direct  caH- 

ing  in  question  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  as  a  possibility  and  as 

a  fact,  as  it  has  been  called  in  question  bj  Rationalism,  both 

deistic  and  paDtheistic. 

These  doubts  assailed  the  very  heart  of  Christifuiitj,  and  there 
coold  not  fail  to  be  a  reaction  against  them  from  the  Christian 
side.  If,  in  former  timeS^  the  moral  character  of  Christ  had  often 
been  the  subject  of  special  discussion,  this  was  now  of  necessity 
mach  more  the  case ;  and  we  find  a  whole  series  of  special  writ- 
ings upon  this  subject,  with  direct  reference  to  the  qnesticm  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ.  But  not  only  were  more  nnmeroos  works 
thus  called  forth :  there  was  also  a  more  acnte  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  sinlessness,  and  a  more  profound  investigaticm  of  the 
questions  involved  in  it.  No  one  has  given  a  more  powerful  im- 
pulse in  this  direction  than  Schleiermacher :  and  this  he  has  done, 
partly  by  separate  expressions,  partly,  and  more  especially,  by 
the  fact,  that  he  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ  a  prominent  place  in  his  system,  inasmuch  as  he  conceived 
of  Christianity  as  fundamentally  a  system  of  redemption,  and 
made  redemption  to  consist  in  the  communication  of  the  sinless 
nature  of  the  Redeemer. 

Like  the  works  referred  to,  this  Treatise  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ ;  but  it  differs 
from  them  in  regard  to  the  object  aimed  at,  and  that  especially 
in  two  points.  In  the  Jirst  place,  hitherto  the  doctrine  of  the 
sinless  character  of  Christ  has  been  almost  invariably  contem- 
plated in  the  light  of  an  immediate  postulate  of  faith,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  incarnation,  or  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  work  of  Christ  as  Redeemer ;  and  those  who  have 
thus  treated  it  have  not  proceeded  from  this  standing-point  to  a 
more  detailed  investigation  and  proof  of  the  fact  itself.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  leave  quite  out  of  account  this  immediate  conviction 
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of  the  truth  of  the  dodaine  (without,  at  the  Bftme  time,  calling  it 
in  question,  or  denjing  that  it  may  be  right  and  ralid  in  its  own 
place),  and  begin  by  seeking  to  establish  and  vindicate  oi^r 
bdief  in  the  sinlessness  of  Christ.  In  the  mode  of  proof  that  we 
shall  adopt  in  so  doing,  our  leading  arguments  will  be  borrowed 
from  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  effects  it  pro- 
.  dnced.     Second,  When  we  have,  in  this  way,  established  the  Cact 

of  the  sinlessness,  as  fiar  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit, 
we  will  not,  as  has  hitiierto  been  done,  make  use  of  the  results 
thus  gained  for  a  dogmatical,  so  much  as  an  apologetical, 
purpose.  That  is,  we  will  not  proceed  at  once  to  fit-in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  sinlessness  as  an  essential  part  of  the  edifice  of 
CSiristian  truth,  in  order  to  show  what  its  necessary  position  there, 
as  consequence  or  cause,  may  be :  but  what  we  establish  on  the 
belief  in  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  is,  first  of  all,  futh  in  Christ 
EQmself  as  the  Medium  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  Founds 
of  the  perfect  work  of  salvation.  We  do  not  say.  Because  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God,  He  could  not  be  subject  to  sin ;  or,  because 
He  was  the  Redeemer,  He  must  have  been  firee  from  sin.  What 
we  say  is.  Because  He  toas  free  frx>m  sin,  and  showed  Himsdf  in 
all  respects  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  we  are  warranted  in  believ- 
ing that  He  was  the  Son  of  Q-od,  tiie  Deliverer  from  all  sin,  the^ 
Author  of  true  redemption,  and  the  Reveals  of  redeeming  tmUu 
Our  way  lies,  if  the  expression  be  right  understood,  not  outwards 
from  within,  but  inwards  from  without.  Our  method  is  simply 
this :   From  the  impression  which  Jesus  made,  from  the  way  in 

•  which  He  expressed  His  consciousness  concerning  Himself,  and 
from  the  effects  which  have  gone  forth  from  Him,  we  argue  to 
what  His  moral  personality  must  have  been :  and  only  when  we 
have  discovered  the  peculiar  nature  of  that,  do  we  proceed  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  Divine  origin  of  such  a  personality. 

^  In  a  word,  Hjs  sinlessness  is  the  point  to  be  first  proved,  not 
that  we  may  rest  there,  but  that  we  may  thence  recognise  the 
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true  dignity  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world. 

Now,  while  we  follow  this  historical  and  apologetical  course, 
we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  either  that  this  is  an  absolutely  new 
idea,  or  again,  that  this  is  the  only  tme  way  to  be  taken — ^the 
dogmatical  or  philosophical  being  regarded  as  utterly  valneless. 
We  affirm  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Bat,  while  we  admit 
that  hints  of  an  apologetic-historical  treatment  of  the  subject  may 
be  met  elsewhere,  we  still  expect  to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
from  our  point  of  view  in  a  faller  and  clearer  way  than  has  been 
hitherto  done.  And,  in  doing  so,  we  fully  admit  the  importance 
of  the  dogmt^ical  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  subject ;  be- 
cause we  know  that,  although  Christianity  be  historical,  stiU  it  is 
a  history  which  involves  a  series  of  eternal  truths  which  require 
to  be  systematically  arranged  and  demonstrated.  We  are  per- 
suaded that,  if  both  methods  are  rightly  pursued,  they  must  lead 
to  the  same  result.  Doctrinally  to  maintain  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ  were  to  believe  an  empty  form,  if  that  doctrine  had  no 
basis  of  historical  reality ;  and  the  historical  reality  would  lie  <hi 
something  ft'agmentary  and  detached  were  it  not  organically 
united  with  the  sum-total  of  the  Christian  system :  in  the  last 
instance,  the  two  fall  into  one.  But  while,  on  that  very  account, 
the  two  methods  mutually  presuppose  and  require  one  another, 
still,  in  their  practical  treatment,  they  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished and  kept  separate ;  and  we  enter  our  protest  against  aaj 
one  applying  to  our  discussion  a  measure  by  which  he  would 
be  justified  in  determining  upon  a  dogmatical  treatment  of  the  * 
subject. 
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PABT  PIEST.  * 

THE  IDEA  OP  SINLESSNESS,  AND  ITS  REALIZATION 
IN  THE  PERSON  OP  JESUS. 


CHAPTER    I.  r 

OF  SIN. 

The  c<nicq)tion  of  Smlesmesa  is  detenuined  by  the  conception 
of  Sin,  These  two  ideas  have  a  meaning  only  wh^  a  Divine 
order  of  Hfe,  and  a  highest  end  of  being  connected  with  it,  are 
recognised. 

'  It  is  the  nature  of  Reason  to  recognize  Design  in  the  orderii^ 
of  all  thills.  It  is  its  part  to  perceire  and  take  cognizance  of 
what  is  connected  and  according  to  law,  of  that  which,  in  and 
for  itseM*,  holds  eternally  true.  Were  reason  to  contemplate  the 
nature  and  development  of  things  as  something  accidental,  capri- 
cions,  void  of  purpose  and  plan,  it  must  first  abandim  itself.  For 
it  is  only  with  order  and  law  that  reason  can  deal ;  and  where 
these  are  not  really  perceived  by  it,  it  must  at  least  presuppose 
their  existence :  where  undeniable  disturbances  occur,  it  is  neces- 
sitated to  feel  and  to  believe  a  higher  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
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The  Order  of  the  World  caD,  in  the  last  instance,  be  r^arded 
only  as  a  Unity  embracing  and  enclosing  all  things.  There  can- 
not possibly  be  two  differrat  orders  of  the  World,  there  can  be 
but  one;  and  this  Order  cannot  have  two  different  ends  or, ter- 
mini, bat  only  one.  Bat  this  one  World-Order  onfolds  itself  in 
different  spheres :  it  nnfolds  itself  as  the  Order  of  Nature,  in 
which  Force  reigns,  and  as  the  Order  of  moral  Life,  where  Li- 
berty rales. 

In  the  domain  of  Natore,  everything  that  takes  place  is  acc(Hn- 
plished  by  a  Necessity  in  the  things  themselves;  and  even  in 
those  cases  where  we  discover  something  resembling  freedom,  as 
in  the  actions  of  animals,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
their  impulses  spring  from  a  mere  nnconscions  natural  desire, 
that  is.  Instinct.  Now  we  call  a  Law  of  Nature  that  which 
operates  thus  in  the  domain  of  natural  life.  This  law  of  nature 
is  not,  however,  a  power  acting  from  without,  but  it  is  the  nature 
fuid  constitution  of  the  things  themselves  making  itself  irresistibly 
felt.  Therefore  here  the  law  is  immediately  one  with  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  a  contradiction  between  these  two. 
Hence  also,  when  apparent  .deviations  from  the  ordinary  course 
occur,  when  dangerous  and  destructive  agencies  enter  in,  we 
cannot  speak  of  imputation  or  of  gmlt  in  this  province,  because 
Nature  does  only  what  she  cannot  help  doin^. 

The  marvels  of  this  Coarse  of  Nature,  with  its  connection  and 
consistency  in  aU  its  piu*ts,  from  the  scarce  perceptible  atom  to 
the  sun-systems  in  their  unchanging  paths,  are  vast  and  incompre- 
hensible. But,  in  the  midst  of  these  miracles  of  nature,  there 
arises  a  miracle  greater  still.  It  is  the  miracle  of  a  will  which 
interrupts  the  coarse  of  nature ;  it  is  free  personality  making  her 
subject  to  Mind.  On  the  basis  of  the  life  of  nature  there  rises  up 
a  moral  life— an  ethical  kingdom  within  the  Kingdom  of  Nature. 
Of  necessity  an  Order  must  reign  within  this  kingdom  too.  It 
were  folly,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  that  most  w(Hidrous  cosmical 
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arrangement  existed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aerre  as  a 
scene  over  which  Caprice  might  bear  sway ;  that  preparations  so 
pr^^nant  with  design,  shonld  issue  in  results  Toid  of  reason  or 
purpose.    But  the  order  to  be  established  here  will  undoubtedly 
differ  radically  from  the  order  of  Nature.     Thus,  moral  pers<m- 
ality  (even  although  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  course  of  nature) 
still  possesses  a  full  consciousness  that  it  is  not  ruled  thereby, 
nor  can  be,  but  that  it  has  in  it  a  princ^le  which  is  detendned 
by  a  power  beyond  and  above  nature.    And  this  principle  is 
Free-wilL   The  order  which  rules  in  this  domain  is  free,  like  that 
will  itself;  it  is  not  established  by  force.     The  law  is  not  sum- 
marily oiforced :  it  must  be  acknowledged  and  received  by  the 
will  of  him  who  is  subject  to  it.    But  the  law  may  not  be  thus 
accepted,  a  contrary  line  of  action  may  be  chosen :  hoice  the 
possibility  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  law,  and  of  a  c<Mise- 
quent  disturbance  of  the  order,  not  now  an  apparent  disturbance 
merely  (as  in  nature),  but  a  real  one.    And  tiiis  disturbance, 
although  it  may,  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Disposer,  be  c(Wf 
verted  into  a  means  of  good,  and  thus  be  ultimately  made  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  Order,  does  nevertheless  carry  along  witli, 
it  to  him  who  freely  commits  it,  the  charact«r  of  Guilt. 
^  In  the  order  of  nature,  Law  does  not  appear  as  Duty,  because 
it  is  performed  at  once.    In  the  moral  order,  on  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  conditionally  duty,  because  here  the  law,  and  the  will 
which  performs  that  law,  may  be  separate.   Where  ihe  law  ccmi- 
mands — ^when  it  is  obliged  to  take  the  form  of  "  Thou  dudt  \"-~* 
this  argues  an  unsatisfactory  moral  conditicm;  for  where  the 
mord  condition  is  what  it  should  be,  law  does  not  come  as  a 
power  from  without  enforcing  obedience,  but  is  the  in-dwelling 
principle  of  action.    Not  that  this  state  involves  actual  opposi- 
tion to  the  moral  order;  for  it  is  possible  tiiat  due  obedirace 
may  be  rendered  to  law  even  when  it  comes  frt)m  without,  and 
assumes  an  authoritative  attitude.    Real  opposition  aris^  only 
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when  the  personal  will  reftises  obedience  to  law,  which  it  yet 
clearly  understands,  and  performs  the  very  reverse  of  what  it 
enjoins.  This  is  what  we  call  Transgression,  Disobedience  to 
law,  and,  when  relating  to  others,  WroDg :  and  in  this  lies  the 
most  general  idea  we  have  of  Sin.  Bat  this  definition  is  entirely 
formal  wA.  external :  we  mnst  therefore  look  for  other  particn* 
lars,  which  regard  not  merely  the  form  of  action,  bat  its  sab- 
stance,  and  which  relate  to  action  not  merely  as  snch,  bat  in 
its  inward  and  abiding  source. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  sin,  being  a  deviation  from 
the  trae  order  of  life,  and  a  frostration  of  the  end  which  that 
order  has  in  view,  is  thos  a  coming-short  of  the  true  destination 
of  man.  It  is  a  want  of  goodness ;  and,  since  goodness  in  itself 
has  a  blessing  and  ennobling  effect  npon  life,  without  it,  there  is  no 
true  life ;  that  is,  sin  divests  life  of  its  completeness  and  its  blessed- 
ness. But  it  were  false  to  conclude  from  this,  that  sin  is  nothing 
more  than  limitation,  restriction,  n^ation.^  The  negation  that  is 
in  sin  turns  naturally  into  something  positive,  something  posi- 
tively wrong ;  and  indeed  it  implies  this.  Even  sins  of  omission 
are  not  merely  negative — actual  sins  much  less.  Only  in  one 
case  could  sin  be  regarded  as  something  merely  negative,  that  is, 
if  the  will  that  would  not  choose  the  good,  could  at  once  suspend 
its  activity  altogether,  and  will  nothing  at  alL  But  the  will  can 
never  will  absolutely  nothing :  when  it  shuts  itself  out  against 
the  good,  it  does  inevitably  choose  its  opposite ;  when  it  con- 
temns order,  it  surrenders  itself  to  caprice ;  when  it  thrusts  from 
it  the  true  principle  of  life,  it  admits  a  false  one  in  its  place. 
Thus  sin  is  not  only  a  coming-short  of  the  goal,  it  is  a  step  in 
another  direction ;  not  merely  disturbance,  it  is  perversion ;  not 
merely  an  incidental  circumstance  in  the  development  towards 
goodness,  it  is  an  apostasy  from  goodness.  The  feeling  of  guilt 
which  accompanies  sin,  at  once  to  judge  and  to  punish  it,  bears 
witness  to  this.     To  this,  too,  bears  witness  that  view  which 
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regards  sin  in  its  foUest  manifestation  as  rebellion  against  DiTine 
and  hnman  order — the  culminating  point  of  which  is  reached 
when  man,  setting  everything  noble  and  holy  at  defiwice,  pnts 
himself  in  the  place  of  God  (1  Thess.  iL  4).  In  snch  exhibitions 
(and  we  see  them  nnmistakeably  occurring  in  history),  it  is  truly 
not  a  want  of  good  alone  that  we  must  acknowledge,  or  a  series 
of  stages  of  development :  no,  it  is  a  principle  antagonistic  to 
good  we  see  here — it  is  a,  destructive  power.  c 

But  it  is  not  merely  those  actions  which  meet  the  eye  that  we 
must  here  bring  under  notice :  the  important  matter  is  the  inward 
source  from  which  they  proceed ;  and  only  by  fixing  our  attention 
upon  that,  can  we  attain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  sin.    Too 
often  does  it  happen  that  details  hide  from  our  view  the  whole; 
cont^t  to  contemplate  the  phenomena,  we  forget  the  substance. 
So,  too,  in  the  case  before  us.    We  own  the  existence  of  sinsi 
that  no  man  would  deny ;  but  of  sin  we  will  hear  nothing.    And 
yet  sin  is  the  root  frt>m  which  all  acts  of  sin  shoot  forth ;  and  the 
man  who  will  not  go  beyond  the  latter,  but  stops  short  at 
faults  and  failings,  transgressions  and  crimes,  without  penetrat- 
ing to  their  source— the  perverted  will,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
the  evil; — must  come  to  a  conclusion  as  destitute  of  wisdom  and 
insight,  as  that  of  a  physician  whose  diagnosis  goes  no  further 
than  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  leaves  its  hidden  causes 
unexplored.    All  the  external  actions  of  a  man  are  the  result 
of  an  internal  antecedent;  and  what  decides  the  character  of 
the  outward  action,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  that  inwwd 
spring  from  which  it  proceeds.     There  is  donbtle{»  an  objective 
standard  by  which  we  measure  moral  actions ;  but,  whenever  the 
question  comes  to  be  one  concerning  the  relation  of  the  agent  to 
moral  order,  then  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  is  rightly 
regarded  by  us  as  not  determined  by  external  compliance  with 
that  standard  of   outward    morality.    What  determines  our 
judgment  is,  above  all,  the  disposition  of  the  man  from  which  his 
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coadact  proceeds.    It  is  not  what  we  see  with  the  eje,  not  what 
we  may  redace  to  human  measurement,  that  is  of  primary  im- 
-•    portance.     It  is  not  the  quantity  of  deeds  done  that  imparts  to 
them  a  character  of  merit  or  demerit :  much  more  is  it  the  qua- 
lity and  worth  of  those  actions,  as  estimated  by  the  spirit  which 
they  embody  and  reflect.    And  as  this  is  true  of  goodness,  so  is 
it  also  of  eriL    Sinful  actions  are  determined  as  such  solely  by . 
the  inner  principle  from  which  they  proceed ;  and  there  may  be 
sinful  Arames  and  dispositions  which  are  scarcely  ever  manifested 
in  external  life,  and  which  men  never  suspect,  which  nevertheless 
are  the  signs  of  deep  depravity,  and  of  a  frightful  entanglement 
in  sin.     "  Those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come 
from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man**  (Matt.  xv.  18^).         «, 
But  if  we  fix  our  earnest  attention  upon  the  real  inner  sonroe 
of  sin,  we  will  not  nm  the  risk  of  adopting  that  false  method  of 
viewing  it,  which  looks  no  further  than  its  isolated  external 
manifestations.     The  whole  of  life,  and  of  moral  life  in  particular, 
developes  itself  systematically;  its  several  parts  are  intimately 
bound  up  together,  and  form  one  Whole.     The  opinion,  that  a 
human  being  can,  in  virtue  of  his  moral  liberty,  perpetrate  iu- 
wanton  caprice,  first  an  action  truly  good,  and  then  inmiediately 
thereafter  an  evil  action,  only  the  most  thoughtless  folly  could 
entertain  for  a  moment.     It  may,  indeed;  appear  at  times  to  - 
occur:  we  sometimes  see  an  action  that  we  would  pronounce 
generous  and  noble  performed  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  conduct 
undoubtedly  bad ;  sometimes  again,  we  mark  an  unexpected  fall 
in  an  honourable  and  godly  walk.  But  it  were  incorrect  to  ascribe 
these  occnrrences  to  mere  accident  or  caprice.    If  they  are  appa- 
rently so,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  inner  and  unseen  c(m- 
nection  between  them  and  the  rest  of  that  life  in  which  they  appear, 
however  vainly  we  may  attempt  to  discover  what  that  connecti<m 
is.    In  truth,  everything  that  a  man  does  comes  from  his  whole 

>  Compare  also  Matt.  T.  28. 
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nature :  his  actions  are  nothing  dEse  but  the  decisional  expres- 
sions of  that  nature — ^intimations  to  the  world  without  of  what  is 
going  on  within.  And  this  is  seen  especiallj  in  the  matter  of 
sin.  Ererj  sin  has  its  antecedents,  as  weU  as  its  consequents': 
everj  sin  is  prepared  beforehand,  and  carries  along  with  it 
effects.  Every  sin  springs  from  spiritnal  blindness,  and  works 
spiritnal  bfindness  in  its  turn :  it  is  a  daughter  of  Inst,  and  it . 
becomes  in  its  tnm  the  mot}ier  of  liist.^  If  sin  hare  once 
entered  into  the  sphere  of  mortal  life,  it  is  aD  oyer  with  its 
pnritj :  to  that  life  the  state  of  perfect  innocence  can  never . 
come  back.  It  leaves  behind  it  inevitably  a  shadow  upon  the 
moral,  conscionsness,  and  a  yet  more  fatal  inclination  to  go 
ftirther  on  in  the  path  of  death.  Sin  is  bom  from  sin,  and  sin 
punishes  itself  by  sin.  And  what  connects  together  separate  and 
single  sins,  is  just  the  sinful  nature,  or  sin  considered  as  a  prin- 
ciple from  which  all  sinful  actions  flow. 

These  views  of  sin  are  in  close  connection  with  the  nature  of 
the  mond  law.  The  fact,  that  the  only  true  estimate  we  can  • 
form  of  a  moral  character  must  be  one  based  on  a  knowledge  of, 
the  inner  nature,  and  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  character 
considered  as  a  whole,  has  its  explanation  in  this,  that  the  law  is 
itself  the  expression  of  an  inner  life,  and  that  a  consistent  and  con- 
nected hfe.  Nor  can  appearances  be  allowed  to  deceive  us  here 
either.  It  is  true  that  the  law,  especially  the  revealed  law,  may 
come  to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  demand  from  without.  Not 
the  less  on  that  account  has  it  really  taken  its  rise  from  a  source 
within,  from  a  spiritual  life;  and  it  is  that  life  which  impresses  upon 
the  law  that  proceeds  from  it  the  charaicter  of  righteousness,  truth, 
holiness,  and  love, — in  a  word,  of  all  that  it  is  itself.  And  the  main 
object  of  the  law  is  none  other  than  this,  to  call  forth,  to  repro- 
duce in  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  a  life  similar  to  that  from 
which  itself  proceeded.  It  is  true,  the  law  may  come  in  the  form 
'  James  i.  16.—"  Then  when  Inst  hath  coticeired,  it  bringetb  forth  siii." 
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of  a  nnmber  of  separate  injunctions  and  commands ;  bat  these 
have  their  true  significance  only  as  members  of  a  complete, 
organic  whole.  The  principal  demand  of  the  law  is  not  obser- 
vance of  its  dictates  in  detail,  bat  obedience  to  the  whole.  This 
truth  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  those  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  speak  of  the  transgression  of  a  single  command  as  a 
violation  of  the  whole  law,  because  a  departure  from  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  law.^  Now,  since  the  law  seeks  to  mould 
and  fashion  the  whole  nature  of  the  inward  life,  and  since  it  does 
so  as  an  indivisible  whole,  the  question  of  all  questions — ^that  on 
which  everything  depends — comes  to  be  this :  What  is  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  law — ^in  the  inmost  roots  and  springs  of 
his  being,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  sum-total  of 
actions  in  outward  life  which  proceed  therefrom?  And  the 
relation  can,  in  reality,  be  only  one  of  two  kinds,  for  there  is  no 
third  alternative  :  either  it  is  a  relation  of  self-rennnciation  and 
obedience,  or  it  is  a  relation  of  resistance  and  disobedience.  All 
good  springs  from  the  former — all  evil  from  the  latter.'  But 
the  one  and  the  other  alike  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  the  moral 
life,  which  must  exist  before  the  separate  acts  of  will  and  separate 
deeds  of  good,  in  the  one  case,  of  evil  in  the  other,  can  take 
place.  In  this  connection,  sin  is  defined  as  disobedience.'  The 
disobedience  is  not,  however,  merely  in  the  external  action,  and 
against  the  external  law :  it  is  disobedience  in  the  temper  and 

>  Take,  for  instance,  the  following^  passages  r-"  If  ye  folfil  the  royal  law 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  Thoa  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  do 

well ;  bat  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of 
the  law  as  transgressors.  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." — James  ii.  8-10;  compare  also  verses 
11  and  13.  "  Wliosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." — ^Matt.  v,  19.  ^ , 

'  «  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  bat  they  that 
are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit." — ^Bom.  vili.  6. 

*  It  is  called  **f»»»4i  in  Bom.  t.  19,  and  Heb.  ii.  2. 
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disposition ;  it  is,  furthermore,  disobedience  against  the  whole 
law,  against  the  principle  of  the  law.  Hence  it  is  the  spirit  of 
disobedience :  it  is  taking  up  a  false  position  in  opposition  to  the 
true — that  is,  the  lawfoL  ^ 

And  yet,  so  long  as,  in  onr  endeavonr  to  determine  the  nature 
of  sin,  we  contemplate  it  merelyasHSomething  opposed  to  the 
moral  law,  we  can  neyer  attun  a  fall  insight  into  its  deepest 
nature.  To  this  we  shall  be  conducted  bj  the  question :  Where 
does  the  law  originate,  and  what  end  has  it  in  view  1  for  law 
does  not  appoint  itself.  Behind  every  law  there  is  a  life  oi 
which  it  is  the  expression,  and  a  power  of  which  it  is  the  com> 
mand.  In  the  case  of  the  moral  law,  the  life  it  expresses  cannot 
be  merely  the  life  of  nature,  nor  the  power  it  enforces  merely  the 
power  of  nature.  For  the  moral  does,  from  its  very  nature, 
transcend  the  merely  natnraL  The  principle  of  the  unify,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  law,  is  the  unity  of  that  consciousness . 
from  which  it  comes  forth ;  and  there  is  only  one  will  that  can  • 
say  to  our  will,  Thou  shalt  !^-only  one  will  that  has  a  full  right  ■ 
to  demand  the  obedience  of  ow  will  The  law  must  take  its  rise 
in  a  personal  being — ^must  spring  from  a  life  itself  moral :  by  Hob 
alone  can  it  be  created,  from  this  alone  go  forth.  Now,  can  it 
be  man  himself  that  gives  himself  a  law ;  can  his  single  con- 
sciousness contain  a  twofold  relation  o^  himself  to  himself,  viz.,  as 
both  law-giver  and  law-receiver?  We  might  be  led  to  this  con- 
clusion from  a  reference  to  the  natural  moral  law  (as  it  is  called) 
— ^we  mean,  the  law  in  the  conscience.  Conscience  app^urs,  at 
first  sight,  to  beloi^  entirely  to  the  human ;  and  this  has  led 
some  to  buUd  up  a  system  of  autonomy  in  man,  according  to 
which  he  has  the  sole  moral  determinii^  of  himself,  and  is  his 
own  law-giver  and  moral  governor.  Exception  must,  however, 
be  taken  to  this  view  on  the  following  grounds : — It  is  true  that 
conscience  has  a  subjective  side, — ^there  is  a  human  point  of  view 
from  which  it  may  be  regarded ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  ab- 
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solntelj  alike  in  all  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  certii^ 
that  consdeDce  is  to  some  extent  dissimilar  in  different  men, 
under  different  conditions.  It  is  certain  that,  to  some  extent, 
conscience  takes  a  coloaring  from  the  conditions  of  the  inner  life, 
and  even  from  the  ontward  circumstances  in  which  a  man  is 
placed.  But  beyond  the  range  of  these  deviations  and  divergences, 
there  is  in  the  human  conscience  something  fixed  and  permanent : 
and  that  is  conscience  per  se,  regarded  as  the  seat  and  organ  of 
^  an  original  capacity  to  distinguish  between  good  and  eviL  The 
decisions  of  conscience  are  not  based  on  proofs  or  inferences: 
they  spring  np  spontaneonsly,  and  with  intiiitiye  demonstration, 
within  the  breast.  Everywhere  its  voice  is  heard  strongly  ad- 
monishing to  choose  the  good,  and  sternly  warning  against  the 
evil.  Conscience,  however,  in  its  deepest  nature — ^that  is,  con- 
sidered as  an  original  moral  power  in  man,  which  can  never  be 
entirely  destroyed — is  not,  in  this  aspect,  so  much  productive  as  -^ 
receptive,  not  originative  so  much  as  acquiescent,  not  command-  •  f" 
ing,  but  rather  acting  in  obedience  to  a  law  higher  than  itself. 
This  truth  is  attested  by  the  common  consciousness  of  all  men : 
it  finds  its  expression  in  the  fact,  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  • 
have  at  all  times  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  voice  of  a  Law- 
giver and  a  Jndge  who  is  above  man. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  may  be  otherwise  demonstrated. 
Wherever  in  the  sphere  of  life  we  find  an  aU-powerful  and  » 
universal  law  enforcing  itself,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  sprung  from  the  very  same  source  from  which  t^t 
life  itself  is  derived.  It  follows,  that  the  source  of  both  the  law 
and  the  life  most^be  something  higher  than  either,  and  lie  beyond 
the  sphere  of  that  life.  It  is  the  power  which  determined  the 
conditions  under  which  that  life  is  intended  to  unfold  itself  and 
fulfil  its  destiny,  and  under  which  alone  it  can  do  so.  The  plant, 
the  animal,  or  the  star,  did  not  choose  for  itself  its  law  of  life ; 
but  received  it  from  that  creative  Power  which  gave  it  being : 
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and  that  Power  is  Omnipotence;  hence  it  is  that  it  mores 
uid  lives  according  to  its  own  implanted  law  with  nndeviating 
certainty.  The  same  holds  tme  of  man  and  his  order  of  life, 
<Mil7  with  this  difference,  that  in  his  case  that  order  is  <Hie  of 
liberty,  because  it  is  a  moral  order.  If  man  had  made  himself 
then  would  he  give  himself  a  law :  m  ib  oth^  circomstances 
can  he  be  his  own  lawgiver.  The  same  Power  in  which  his  ez- 
isteace  is  rooted  and  grounded,  must  create  and  establish  the  law 
of  his  life.  At  the  s«ne  time,  it  is  on  this,  and  this  alone,  that 
the  authority  smd  majesty,  the  etoiial  validity  and  the  sacred 
inviolability  of  the  law  depends.  Further,  it  is  <xolj  under  this, 
condition  that  man  cfui  possibly  entertain  that  faith  in  the  ab- 
solute, final  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  which  id  indisp^tt- 
able  to  all  moral  life.  For,  in  ord«r  to  have  that  faith,  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  the  good  has  a  certain  authority  and  highest 
right  given  it  by  man :  no,  we  must  possess  a  much  higher  assur- 
ance ;  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  final  triumph  of  goodness 
is  a  part  of  the  grand  world-plan ;  we  must  not  only  believe,  but 
know,  that  the  great  design  <^  creation,  the  reascm  for  which  the 
world  exists  at  all,  is,  that  in  it  goodness  may  come  to  its  full 
realization.  And  this  certainty  can  be  gained  only  from  tiie  ) 
conviction,  that  the  moral  law  of  honum  life  has  its  source  in 
the  very  same  Power  which  called  the  whole  ec<»Lomy  of  the 
world  into  existence,  and  which  is  conducting  this  preset  dis^ 
pensation  to  a  glorious  termination.  If,  then,  the  moral  law  be 
necessarily  deriv^  from  a  per8(»ial  Being ;  and  if  that  Bdi^  ^ 
be  the  same  with  Him  who  summoned  the  world  into  exist- 
ence, and  who  governs  all  things,  then  is  the  source  of  the 
moral  law  none  other  than  the  onbf  Uvmg,  the  personal  God,  And 
if  this  be  tme  of  the  law  in  conscience,  it  is  still  more  indisput- 
ably true  of  the  revealed  law;  for  that  is  so  thoroi^hly  the 
expr^sion  of  the  will  of  a  holy  personal  Being,  l^at  only  when 
regarded  as  such  has  it  any  import  and  significance  at  all ;  ami. 
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indeed,  it  mnst  either  be  received  as  such,  or  else  rejected  alto- 
gether. 

Thus  the  truth  appears  to  be  not  Autonomy  bat  Thtonomj : 
man  is  not  his  own  law-giver,  it  is  God  who  appoints  the  law  for 
him.  From  which  it  follows,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with  in 
the  order  of  homan  life,  ethically  considered,  is  not  the  law  as 
such,  bat  mnch  rather,  in  the  law  and  beyond  the  law,  with 
its  holy  Originator.  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  says  St  James, 
(iv.  12.)  He  comes  to  as  as  a  personal  Being,  and  addresses  to 
OS  that  sublime  command :  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  law  is  no  longer  the  order  of  life  alone,  it  is 
equally  the  connecting  link  of  life,  the  bond  of  union  between  man 
and  God.  And  this  gives  a  deep  and  wide  significance  to  sin, 
becanse  it  thus  appears  not  merely  as  disobedience  against  God, 
but  as  a  severing  asunder  of  the  chain  of  life  which  binds  man  to 
God.  (This  thought  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  as  recorded  in  Lake  xv.  The  sin  of  the  prodigal 
is  represented  as  consisting  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  he  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  father,  had  sought  to  sever  the  family-tie 
which  held  him,  and  to  live  independently  of  his  father — ^for  him- 
self alone.  Compare  especially  verses  15  and  18.)  Sin  is  thus 
a  violation  of  the  covenant  with  God ;  it  is  breaking  with  God : 
the  sinner  separates  himself  from  God,  and  lives  apart  from  Him. 
Ultimately  this  spirit  rises  into  hostility  against  Him,  open  enmity 
and  hate,  as  we  read  in  Romans  viiL  7  :  "  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be."  Only  when  we  have  taken  all  this  into 
consideration  do  we  fully  discover  the  essential  traits  uid  linea- 
ments of  sLd.  -  ■.  r 

The  will  of  God  concerning  us,  which  finds  expression  in  the 
law,  is  the  will  of  holy  love.  In  it  God  gives  Himself  to  ns,  in 
order  to  make  us  holy  and  blessed  in  IXs  fellowship.  And  the 
(Hily  fitting  relation  that  man  can  occupy  with  reference  to  this 
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iioty,  loving  win  of  God,  u  tbat  of  entire  se^-smroider,  in  a  spirit 
of  nnqaestioning  tnist  and  gratcM  lore ;  in  a  word,  of  finely 
faith.  Where  this  faith  exists,  and  the  love  that  flows  from  it, 
it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  sonl  will  surrender 
itself  wholly  and  spontaneously  to  the  holy  will  of  God.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  Author  of  the  New  CovCTimt  sums  up  tlw 
whole  contents  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  one  idea  df 
love — ^perfect  love  towards  Grod  and  man ;  and  that  in  the  place 
of  all  other  commandments,  He  puts  that  one  which  comprehends 
than  all,  namely,  the  command  to  love.  It  is  in  this  sense  thaff 
on  the  one  hand,  faith  is  said  to  be  the  source  from  which  all  holi- 
ness of  life  flows,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  love  is  called  the 
folfilling  of  the  law.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  for  faith  and  love 
united  in  indissoluble  oneness,  law  imposes  no  more  its  commands 
from  without.  On  the  contrary,  the  spir&  of  the  law  is  implanted 
by  faith  and  love  in  the  human  will,  as  a  principle  to  regulate  the 
whole  man.  The  num  has  fonnd  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  his 
life  in  God,  and  has  therefore  attained  true  liberty,  perfect  con- 
tentment, perfSect  blessedness.  y\^.- '^'i^'- ---^^-i-i^'::  ^^^■■^:9':>n 

■  Bat  if  it  be  true  that  the  only  real  fdlfilHug  of  the  law,  viz., 
that  which  springs  from  the  deepest  nature  of  man,  has  for  its 
necessary  condition,  (as  has  been  shown,)  a  personal  self-surren- 
der  to  God  in  faith  and  loye :  it  must  of  necessity  be  likewise  true, 
that  sin,  that  is,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  has  its  source  in 
the  opposite  of  that,  in  the  irant  of  personal  self-surrrader  to 
God,  in  the  want  of  faith,  and  of  love :  in  a  word,  in  man's  having 
severed  himself  from  his  true  and  proper  centre  of  life  in  God. 
This  consideration  reveals  to  us  sin  in  its  inseparable  connection 
with  unbelief,  from  which  it  originates,  on  the  one  hand ;  while, 
on  the  other,  it  begets  it  in  its  turn. 

With  reference  to  the  dicta  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject,  we  do 
not  call  attration  to  particuUff  passages,  (such  as  John  xvL  9 : 
"  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
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because  they  believe  not  on  Me ;"  or  Romans  xiv.  23  :  "What^ 
soever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin" — least  of  all  to  the  latter,  f<w  "faith'* 
is  there  nsed  pre-eminently  in  a  moral  sense.)  What  we  have 
more  especially  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  general  fact,  that  one  of 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  gene- 
rally, and  more  especially  of  the  Johannean  and  Pauline  writings, 
is,  that  they  never  omit  to  connect  immediately,  the  ethical  with 
the  religious  element:  thus,  more  particularly,  the  connection 
of  sin  with  unbelief,  and  of  holiness  with  faith,  is  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of. 

When  man  severs  himself  from  the  centre  of  his  life  in  God,  he 
csumot  stop  there.  If  his  life  is  not  to  go  to  pieces,  it  must  rest 
upon  something.  If  it  forsakes  the  true  central-point  of  life  ap- 
pointed it,  it  must  choose  imother,  and,  guided  by  caprice, 
(since  it  has  nothing  else  to  guide  it,)  a  wrong  one  for  itself. 
And  this  is  the  point  where  the  negative  character  of  sin  becomes 
converted  into  something  positive.  The  first  thing  that,  man 
turns  to  when  he  has  forsaken  God,  is  the  world,  expecting  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  good  things  which  it  offers.  But  when  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  world,  to  the  creature,  he  is  possessed  with 
the  single  desire  to  make  everything  serviceable  to  his  own  enjoy- 
ment or  advantage.  The  end  of  all  his  labour  and  endeavour  is 
self :  in  every  relation,  even  in  those  which  bear  the  appearance 
of  love,  he  seeks  in  reality  himself  alone.  This  is  expressed  in 
Scripture  by  St  John  in  the  words :  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 

The  Ego  becomes  the  real  centre  of  life,  round  which  all 
thoughts  and  feelings  revolve.  That  self-love  which  in  itself  is 
natural  and  right,  nay,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Divine  inu^e  in  man,  becomes  cwiverted,  that  is, 
perverted,  into  selfishness,  which  is  opposed  both  to  nature  and 
to  God.    This  selfishness  renders  man  impotent  to  surrender 
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himself  to  a  H%her  thaa  himself:  it  makes  him  a  slave  to  his 
own  little  particular  designs  and  ends :  and  finally,  it  shuts  him 
up  in  himself,  dther  in  dull  indifference,  or  in  de<^rve  hate  «id 
defiance.  In  all  this  we  recognise  the  real  essence  of  sin,  and 
especidly  that  characteristic  mark  of  sin,  wherdl>7  it  becomes 
immediately  its  own  inevitable  punishment  For  if  it  be  true  tJia^ 
in  futh  and  love  towards  God  all  goodness  is  implied,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that,  in  that  unbdiieving  selfishness  which  severs  its^ 
from  God,  all  sin  is  included :  selfishness  is  thus  to  be  regarded 
as  the  radici^  sin,  as  the  principle  of  all  sin.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
it  is  only  from  fellowship  with  God,  as  the  only  centre  of  life,  that 
an  true  life  and  perfect  peace  flow  forth,  then  it  must  follow,  that, 
when  man  turns  away  from  that  source  of  life  and  seeks  himself 
alone,  he  will  of  necessity  consume  himself  in  restless  desire  imd 
unsatisfied  longings,  and  at  last  find  the  end  of  his  selfishness  and 
sin  to  be  death  and  hell.  For  the  wages  of  sin,  says  the  i^K>stie| 
are  death,  (Rom.  vL  23.)  -  /j  «tiy- : 

r,  Inasmuch  as  this  perverted  selfishness  and  self-seeking  consti- 
tutes the  essential  nature  of  sin,  we  ^laU  have  to  view  it  as  the 
impelling  and  motive  poww  in  every  development  of  sinfulness. 
Although  it  has  come  last  in  the  view  we  have  presented,  it  might 
with  equal  truth  be  taken  as  the  point  frt>m  which  evraything 
takes  its  rise :  only  the  objection  to  that  is,  tiiat  selfishness  works 
in  the  first  instance  imperceptibly,  as  in  the  sensible  forms  (^  sin, 
and  it  is  not  till  snbeeqo^tly  that  its  more  marked  ioiUiaresocHBfe 
into  view.  •'*-■'*■'' •  ,  ■^•.r-v:.«;^.:v.v«  .,,w  ,v 

1  To  sum  up  in  a  few  sent^ces  what  has  been  adduced  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Sin  is  opposition  to  law,  lawlessness  and  wrong  $ 
it  is  a  tran^ression  against  the  moral  arder  of  life,  askd  a  move-, 
ment  in  the  direction  of  a  false  end  of  life.  But  sin  only  occurs; 
where  there  was  a  previous  destination  to  God's  fellowship,  to 
Religion.  It  is  a  violation  of  an  order  s^pointed  by  the  holy  €k)d 
for  the  preservation  oi  that  fellowship,  and  with  it  of  the  blessed- 
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ne«3  of  man.  Accordingly,  the  real  nature  of  sin  is  to  be  sppre^' 
bended  by  us  as  consisting  in  severance  from  God — as  godless- 
ness.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  what  separates  man  from  God :  it 
is  a  departure  from  the  true  centre  of  life  in  God.  And  with  this 
there  hangs  together,  in  necessary  connection,  that  mui  appoints 
for  himself  a  new  and  a  false  centre  of  life  in  his  own  self,  remain- 
ing in  which,  it  being  utterly  unable  to  give  him  any  lasting 
satisfaction,  he  must,  in  the  end,  inwardly  consume  himself,  and 
so  perish. 

Having  thus  seen  wherein  consists  the  essential  nature  of  sin, 
let  us  now,  in  order  to  throw  still  fiiller  light  npon  the  subject, 
say  a  word  on  its  effects. 

The  proper  seat  of  sin  is  the  wiU.  But  the  spirit  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  will  is  the  very  same  spirit  that  is  seen  at  work 
in  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  the  imaginaticm  and  the  fancy ; 
and  this  spirit  becomes  a  living  personality  only  by  being  united, 
by  means  of  the  soul,  with  a  material  body.  Now,  whatever 
makes  the  will  go  out  in  a  wrong  direction,  whatever  introduces 
into  the  region  over  which  the  will  presides  a  power  which  inter- 
feres with  the  development  of  life,  and  produces  desecrating  or 
destructive  effects,  must  produce  like  effects  in  the  whole  region 
of  the  spirit  and  the  soul :  nay,  through  the  sonl  those  evil  infln- 
ences  will  extend  even  to  the  body ;  and  thus  the  whole  person 
will  be  affected  by  them.  The  moral  blindness  that  has  at  all 
times  been  found  to  accompany  sin,  the  perversion,  the  contami- 
nation, the  servitude  of  the  will,  which  sin  brings  along^with  it, 
have,  as  their  inevitable  consequence,  an  increased  perversion, 
likewise,  of  the  moral  judgment ;  an  obscuration  of  knowledge, 
especif^ly  in  things  moral  and  divine ;  the  pollution  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  the  unbridling  of  the  fancy ;  the  d^radation  of  the  entire 
nature ;  the  enfeebling  of  the  whole  sonl ;  and  the  ruin  of  the 
organs  and  powers  of  the  body. 

Man  forms  a  unity :  a  whole  made  up  of  many  parts.    But 


this  nnity  is  to  be  r^arded  only  as  the  foundation  of  a  higher 
onrae^  to  be  brought  to  perfection  in  him  as  a  being  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  in  living  fellowship  with  that  God.  Now  this 
intended  union  is  precluded  by  sin.  And  not  only  so,  sin  does 
not  merely  obstruct  it,  it  raises  up  in  its  place  its  very  opposite. 
That  man  who  has,  by  reason  of  sin,  been  brought  into  a  conditiaii 
of  hostility  with  God,  falls  necessarily  into  opposition  with  himself 
and  all  mankind.  Twofoldness,  manifoldness,  enter  in  where  har^ 
mohy  was  destined  to  reign.  True  oneness,  true  harmony  in  man, 
is  possible,  only  when  that  which  is  Godlike  in  him,  that  is,  the 
mind,  acquiesces  in  the  Divine  order  of  life,  and  gov&mB  the  whole 
being  in  conformity  therewith.  But  when  man  has  once  severed 
himself  &om  the  only  true  centre  of  life,  that  is,from  God,  then  does 
that  power  which  is  intended  to  connect  imd  unite  his  personal  life, 
that  is,  his  mind  kindred  to  God,  lose  the  central  imd  soverdgn 
position  which  of  r^ht  belongs  to  it.  Man  ceases  to  be  lord  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  nature.  The  various  powers  which  make 
up  his  complex  nature,  b^in  to^carry  on,  each  for  itself^  an  in- 
dependent existence.  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  wages  a  fruitless  war  with  the  flesh,  (GaL  t.  17.)  Sin- 
ful desire  becomes  dominant:  and  while  the  man  seems  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  imaginable  liberty,  the  truth  is,  he  has  lost 
the  only  true  liberty,  and  has  become  a  slave  to  himself;  for 
"  whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin,**  (John  viii  34 ; 
Bomaus  vL  16-23.)  For  he  is  now  a  dependant  of  his  own  self, 
under  the  dominion  of  that  worst  of  tyrants ;  and  being  the  slave 
of  self,  he  is  also  a  slave  to  pleasure,  and  to  all  the  objects  which 
it  requires  to  satisfy  it    f'  >'^  > ; '    *■  <s-,,  ? ,?    H  »  - 

This  inward  fall  is  ever  attended  by  an  alienation  from  his 
fellow-men.  Where  one's  own  personality  is  destroyed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  that  any  true  reverence  for  the  personality  <^ 
another  will  remain.  Where  selfishness  has  taken  the  place  of 
that  love  which  forms  the  only  fitting  relation  between  men,  of 
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necessity  the  bond  of  durable  fellowship  is  snapt  asunder.  Ev^ry 
person  is  d^raded  into  a  mere  tool  for  the  purposes  of  each  petty 
self;  and,  with  this  object,  is  dither  plundered,  where  that  can  be 
done,  or  where  it  ctumot,  becomes  a  mark  for  envy  and  hate. 

These  destmctiye  tendencies  of  sin  render  it  absolntely  impos- 
sible for  that  moral  fellowship  to  exist  within  its  domain,  which 
is  the  destination  of  mankind,  to  be  one  day  realized  within  the 
kingdom  of  God.  There  certainly  exists  in  man  an  indestmct- 
ible  desire  for  fellowship  and  social  intercourse,  which  prompts 
even  men  living  in  sin  to  consociate  with  one  another,  in  order 
by  mutual  co-operation  to  attain  their  ends.  But  this  external 
co-operation  is  not  internal  harmony ;  this  union  does  not  flow 
from  true  communion ;  this  fellowship  does  not  spring  up  beneath 
the  forming  hand  of  love.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  selfish  com- 
bination to  further  mutual  interests,  or  to  oppose  common  foes. 
In  this  way  arises  a  sort  of  counterpart  and  converse  to  the  true 
kingdom  of  God — an  inverted  picture,  as  it  were,  of  its  holy  and 
sinless  community ;  a  pseudo-organism  of  sin,  a  kind  of  kingdom 
and  power  of  evil.  This  power  we  see  at  work  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Such  a  power  must  disturb,  and  indeed  altogether 
destroy,  the  life  and  order  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  the  indivi' 
duals,  and  ultimately  lead  them  on  to  total  ruin,  if  it  be  not  op- 
posed and  overthrown  by  some  mightier  power.  But  if  there  is 
to  be  any  opposition  presented  to  this  power  of  evil,  it  can  only 
come  from  one  quarter, — from  a  point  where  sin,  in  principle  and 
in  power,  has  been  entirely  broken ;  it  can  proceed  only  from  the 
life-giving  might  of  a  Person  in  whom  sin  had  no  part  and  no 
place.  And  this  leads  us  to  open  up  the  idea  of  Sinlessne^ : 
after  we  have  discussed  it,  we  shall  proceed  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  that  Person  of  whom  it  is  testified  to  us,  that  in  Him  the 
idea  of  Sinlessness  was  a  reality.  • »- ;• 
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If  the  remarks  we  bave  made  on  the  nature  of  sin  be  correct, 
they  naturally  suggest  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  natore  of 
Sinlessness :  the  latter  may  be  set  oyer  agunst  the  former,  in 
corresponding  antithesis. 

The  idea  of  Sinlessness,  anamartesia,  is  in  the  first  instance 
ft  negative  idea.  It  is  the  absence  oi  antagonion  to  the  moral 
law,  and  to  the  Divine  will,  of  which  that  law  is  the  expres- 
sion ;  and  this  not  only  in  relation  to  separate  acts  <^  wiQ  and 
outward  actions,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  toidency  of  tiie 
whole  moral  nature,  and  to  its  most  deep-seated  dispositiim. 
We  do  not  speak  of  Sinlessness  when  we  ref^  to  the  absence  of 
separate  occasions  of  sin,  or  indeed  to  external  actions  at  all : 
the  expressions  we  use  with  reference  to  those  are  such  as  "  irre- 
proachability,"  "  guiltlessness,'*  etc.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  use  the  word  Sinlessness,  we  always  have  in  our  eye  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  life,  viewed  collectively,  and  we  ccmtemplate 
this  in  the  view  of  its  deepest  and  lowest  nature. 

It  is  notwithstanding  evident  that  we  cannot  here  stop  short  at 
mere  n^atlons,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  r^ard  sinlessness 
as  the  absrace  of  all  opposition  to  tiie  moral  law.  This  merely 
negative  definition  of  the  idea  must  be  compl^nented  with  some- 
thing positive.  For  the  conception  of  sinlessness  is  one  which, 
like  that  of  sin,  can  be  .applied  only  to  natures  such  as  have  been 
appointed  to  will  and  to  do  in  the  capacity  of  moral  i^ents:  in 
the  case  of  which,  therefore,  the  omission  of  such  willing  and 
doing  is  itself  a  deviation  from  the  Divine  law  of  life.  Sinlessness 
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most  therefore  imply  positiye  goodness :  goodness  of  nature-  and 
goodness  in  action.  Now  there  is,  we  admit,  a  difference  be- 
tween mere  freedom  from  transgression  of  the  law  and  positiye 
goodness,  between  moral  integrity  and  moral  perfection.  To  be 
free  from  stain  of  sin,  to  possess  one's  moral  power  unimpaired, 
does  involve  the  possibility  of  an  undisturbed  progression  to 
moral  perfection.  But  moral  perfection,  in  the  fnlness  of  its 
internal  energy,  in  its  manifold  unfolding  of  life  in  every  direc- 
tion, is  itself  mnch  more  than  the  mere  negation  of  sin,  and  &r 
transcends  the  line  of  boundary  which  lies  between  sin  and  no 
sin.  But  this  distinction  has  here  really  only  one  intelligible 
meaning.  In  real  life,  sinlessness  exists  only  there  where  posi- 
tive holiness  exists.  Only  in  one  condition  could  we  conceive  of 
sinlessness  as  mere  integrity,  mere  absence  of  sin ;  that  is  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  where,  along  with  the  possibility  of  sin,  good 
was  present  only  as  a  possible,  not  as  an  actual  reality.  Bat  if 
this  condition  of  ianocence  is  once  abandoned,  if  sin  has  once  come 
in  its  place,  (as  the  whole  course  o^  history  shows  to  have  been  the 
case,)  then  sinlessness  can  really  come  into  existence  within  the 
domain  of  sinful  humanity,  only  as  inseparably  connected  with  a 
positive  and  actual  perfection  of  life.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
man  whom  we  suppose  free  from  sin  could  not  be  so,  were  he  to 
refrtun  from  willing  and  from  doing ;  and  it  is  further  apparent 
that  he  can  only  be  without  sin  as  one  who  wills  and  who  acts  in  a 
given  sphere  of  life,  and  towards  a  pre-determined  end.  But  more 
especially,  the  positive  nature  of  the  idea  of  sinlessness  will  appear 
from  the  consideration,  that  while  sinlessness  can  only  unfold 
itself  in  such  a  condition,  as  a  power  antagonistic  to  sin,  and  in 
deadly  conflict  with  it ;  in  order  to  carry  on  this  conflict,  not 
merely  child-like  purity  and  innocence  are  requisite,  but  the  most 
intense  activity,  the  energetic  exercise  of  the  man's  whole  powers, 
consequently  something  most  unquestionably  ^>osfiftiM.  .  . 
Let  us,  in  like  manner,  call  in  to  assist  us  in  determining  t^e 
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idea  of  sinlessness,  tbe  idea  of  true  perfection  of  life,  as  forming 
its  necessary  supplement.  In  this  conception  of  a  perfect  life 
there  is  comprehended  all  that  sin  opposes  itself  to,  partly  as  a 
negation  of  good,  partly  as  something  &lsely  positire.  And 
this  is  tme  with  reference  equally  to  what  we  hare  said  concern- 
ing the  nature,  and  concerning  the  effects  of  sin. 

If  it  be  tme  that  sin  is  disobedience  against  law — at  first  in- 
ward, then  manifesting  itself  in  oatward  actions — ^if  the  sinner, 
in  tnmsgressing  the  law,  does  at  the  same  tin^e  sever  himself 
from  the  Divine  Author  of  that  law ;  if,  whra  he  forsakes  the 
tme  Centre  of  life,  he  of  necessity  takes  to  himself  another  and 
a  wrong  one,  and  makes  self  his  god ;  if,  farther,  it  is  certain 
that  this  perrerted  choice  of  self  rather  than  God,  this  infatuated 
selfishness  and  self-seeking,  (the  very  essence  and  principle  of  sin,) 
does  contain  an  und  Jvr  suA,  an  element  of  destmction,  a  power 
of  dissolution  and  decay,  not  only  to  the  sinner  himself,  but  also 
to  the  whole  human  community :  then  we  gather  from  all  this, 
that  we  hare  to  contemplate  the  contrary  idea  of  sinlessness  and 
its  opposite  effects  as  something  positively  tme  and  positively 
conserving  in  the  world  and  in  individuals.  We  have  to  con^ 
template  sinlessness  as  implying,  above  all,  perfect  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  in  its  spirit  and  in  the  whole  compass  of  its  re* 
quirements.  It  is  an  obedience  wl^ch  is  a  fundamental  act  of 
the  moral  nature,  and  is  maintained  in  nninterrupted  consistency 
through  all  relations  of  life,  even  the  most  difficult.  Hence  the 
moral  life  which  is  the  result  of  this  obedience  is  not  a  patched 
and  piecemeal  thing,  but  a  consistent  and  uniform  life,  woven  of 
one  seam  throughout ;  not  a  congeries  of  separate  works,  but  an 
undivided  whole,  one  work.  This  obedience,  which  ia  rendered 
to  the  law  not  as  mere  letter  and  command,  but  (from  its  very 
nature)  as  the  expression  of  a  living  will,  goes  beyond  the  law  to 
its  holy  Author,  and  proves  itself  in  this  respect  by  a  perfect 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God,  by  a  dose  and  constant  walk 
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with  God,  and  by  an  nnintemipted  fellowship  with  Him.  Bati 
on  the  other  hand,  this  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will  is  based 
in  a  complete  personal  self-sorrender  to  G^  in  a  spirit  of  mi- 
conditional  reliance,  simplest  confidence,  pnrest  loTe.  Hoice 
sinless  perfection  of  life  can  really  exist  only  in  him  whose  faith 
has  been  made  perfect.  Moral  perfection  thus  presupposes  reli- 
gious perfection,  and  these  two  meet  together  and  merge  into 
one  another  in  Holiness.  J.  ;   - 

Where  sin,  which  is  the  only  barrier  between  man  imd  God, 
has  in  this  way  been  abolished  and  been  supplanted  by  holiness, 
the  result  will  be  perfect  union  with  God.  As  inseparably  bound 
up  therewith,  there  will  be  true  liberty  and  a  sure  dominion  over 
all  the  circomstances  of  life.  There  will  be  seen  what  a  noble 
thing  restored  hnmanity  is.  A  character  will  be  there,  harmo- 
nious, peaceful,  and  blessed:  nothing  obscure  or  ontnie  in  its 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  nothing  false  or  feeble  in  its  feelings 
or  its  fancy.  Its  body  will  be  kept  pure  and  holy  as  a  temj^e  of  the 
living  God.  As  it  is  one  with  God  and  with  itself,  so  is  it  united  by 
the  bond  of  love  with  all  mankind.  Fioally,  a  character  which 
has  thus  entirely  broken  with  sin,  and  is  entirely  subjugated  to  the 
holy  love  of  God,  will  of  necessity  possess  a  marvellous  power  to 
conquer  sin  without,  and  to  restore  a  religious  and  moral  com- 
munity in  accordance  with  the  will  and  purposes  of  God.^ 

It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  not  as  n^ative  merely,  but  as 
essentially  positive,  that  the  epithet  Sinless  is  applied  to  Jesus. 
By  this  epithet  He  is  characterized  as  not  only  free  from  all  sin, 
but  as  holy.  By  it  is  meant  that  He  was  filled  at  every  moment 
of  His  life  with  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  with  a  love  to  God 
which  surrendered  itself  unconditionally  to  His  will,  and  witii 

*  The  old  Protestant  Schools  gave  the  following  definition  of  Sinlessnes* 
(Anamartesia) :  plena  absentia  oomis  et  originalia  et  actoalis  aberratioius 
actdonom  liberamm  a  lege  Dei,  et  omnimodas  e  contfario  com  ea  eouTenientis 
pnesentia.— Baumoabtcs  and  Hoetsi.,  Diatmiafion.  :^  t"*^ 
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those  powers  which  flow  from  a&  muntemipted  commimicm  witli  f 
God.  The  conseqaeaoe  of  this  was,  not  only  tibat  no  distraction 
caused  by  sin  conld  find  a  place  either  in  His  inner  or  His  ont^ 
life,  but  more  than  this,  eyerything  was  both  willed  by  Him  and 
carried  into  execution  that  the  will  of  Ood  appointed.  And  it 
is  only  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  the  qnestion  of  !EGs  sinless- 
ness  has  this  great  importance.  The  mere  negatire  concepticm 
of  freedom  from  sin  wonld  be  a  very  nnsatisfi&ctoiy  definition  ai 
the  moral  and  religious  character  and  position  of  Jesus.  But 
the  idea  receives  its  full  force  and  pc^itive  completeness, — nay 
more,  it  is  seen  to  involre  the  most  momaitous  consequeaces^ 
from  its  reIati<Mi  (a  relation  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,)  to  moral  perfection :  in  a  wwd,  to  hofina». 

But  bdbre  we  proceed  to  apply  this  idea  of  dnlessness  to  the 
person  of  Jesus,  there  are  one  or  two  additional  points  which 
require  to  be  discussed.        *^^       r- 

-  In  the  first  ]dace,  attrition  must  be  directed  to  a  certain  dif- 
finance  in  the  use  of  some  expressions  belonging  to  this  subject, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  different  significations  attached 
to  the  word  Sin.  By  sin  we  understand  either  that  condition  of 
the  nature  of  a  man,  from  which,  as  from  a  cmistant  source,  the 
actual  opposition  of  his  life  to  the  Divine  law  proceeds ;  or  we  un- 
derstand by  it  this  opposition  to  the  Divine  law  itself.  The  former 
of  these  is  habitual  anfolness :  the  latter,  actual  sin.  Li  life  the 
two  are  inseparably  connected  :  habitual  sinfulness  expresses 
itself  in  actual  sin,  actual  siu  springs  from  habitual  sinfulness ; 
consequently  for  both  state  and  act  we  vae  a  common  expresaon. 
But  of  course  the  distiacticm  must  be  maintained  when  we  come 
to  a  more  particular  definition.  The  case  is  simflu'  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  opposed  to  that  of  sin.  This  state,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  condition  of  life  altogether  free  fr(Hn  sin,  is  expre^ed 
in  Greek  by  the  comprehoisive  word  cmamartem,  which  signifiei 
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quite  generallj  the  negation  of  eyerytliing  that  can  in  any  wsj 
be  called  Sin.  In  English,^  however,  we  have  the  still  more 
definite  expressions,  mpeccabiUty  and  smlesmesSj  both  of  which 
indeed  imply  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  subject  of 
whom  they  are  predicated ;  bat  with  this  difference,  that  the  for- 
mer more  expressly  negatives  the  existence  of  a  sinfhl  njatnre, 
the  latter  again,  that  of  actual  sins.  When  an  individual  is  said 
to  be  impeccable,  the  idea  conveyed  is,  that  he  is  free  froni\  ori- 
ginal sin ;  when  he  is  called  sinless,  again,  it  is  meant  that  he  is 
free  from  actual  sin,  whether  in  thought  or  in  action.  The 
former  expression,  as  applied  to  the  person  of  Christ,  belongs  to 
the  province  of  Doctrinal  Theology ;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  belongs  to  Historical  sad  Apologetical  Theology.  Hence 
we  make  use  of  the  latter  alone,  without  at  the  same  time  failing 
to  recognize  thatsinlessness  of  necessity  presupposes  a  nature 
free  from  all  tendency  to  sin.  *  " 

Further,  if  the  presence  of  sin  in  a  moral  being  be  n^atived, 
this  may  be  done  in  different  senses.  We  may  affirm,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  a  being,  the  mposgifnlUy  of  his  sinning,  of  which  the 
scholastic  expression  is,  non  POSSE  peccare.  Or  we  may  affirm 
the  possibility  of  his  not  sinning, — -posae  NON  peccare.  Or,  finally, 
we  may  affirm  the  fact  of  his  not  having  sinned, — non  PECGAKB, 
or  non  PECASSE. 

The  first  of  these  is  Holiness,  as  absolute  moral  perfection — 
which  flows  from  the  inmost  necessity  6f  the  natnre  of  him  who 
possesses  it,  and  manifests  itself  outwardly  in  his  being  proof 
{gainst  temptation  and  against  evil  The  second  is  Sinless- 
ness  regarded  simply  as  innocence.  The  third  is  Sinlessness, 
viewed  as  freedom  from  actual  sin,  as  manifested  in  a  perfectly 
pore  and  holy  life.     The  predicate  which  affirms  the  impos- 

t  Of  course  a  slight  change  is  here  made  in  the  text  The  German  words 
giren  by  the  Author  are  UiuiSndlichkeit  and  Sundlosigkeit,  to  which  impecca- 
bili^  and  sinlessness  approach  more  nearly,  perhaps,  than  any  others. 
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ability  of  siiming  can  be  applied  to  God  alone ;  of  Wm  it  is 
tme  in  the  absolatenecessitj  of  His  nature — a  necessity  whidi  is 
identical  with  the  h^hest  liberty.  The  idea  of  a  God  who  oonld 
sin,  or  who  conld  eren  be  really  tempted  to  sin,^  were  an  ab- 
surdity: God  and  sin  are  two  conceptions  which  absolutely 
exclude  each  other.  The  possibility  of  not  sinning  we  must 
ascribe  to  man  in  the  abstract — ^to  man,'  viewed  as  the  creature 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  This  possibility  is  implied 
in  his  liberty,  by  which  he  is  as  yet  fnUy  free  to  abstain  from  sin. 
To  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  viz.,  that  to  sin  is  an  absolute 
necessity  which  the  creature  cannot  escape  if  he  would,  were  to 
regard  sin  as  from  the  first  having  its  abode  in  the  human  breast, 
as  forming  a  component  part  of  his  nature.  Bat  to  do  so  were 
to  find  its  origin  in  the  Creator  Himself;  and  what  is  this  but  to 
deny  the  existence  of  sin  altogether?  Finally,  sinlessness,  in  the 
practical  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  a  certain  individuaL 
That  individual  must  be  one  in  whose  case  the  impossibility  of 
sinning  does  not  follow  at  once  from  a  necessity  of  his  nature; 
who,  in  other  words,  is  susceptible  of  being  tempted.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  be  one  whom  we  may  believe  endowed  with 
an  int^rity  of  moral  nature,  by  means  of  whidi  the  possibility  of 
not  siDning  is  his.  In  a  case  where  both  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, the  development  of  a  life  altogether  pure  and  holy  is  con- 
ceivable ?  a  life  it  would  be  which  we  should  have  to  r^ard  as  at 
once  typically  perfect— raised  far  above  everything  which  history 
teUs  us  of,  and,  at  the  suue  time,  as  truly  human ;  and  this  is 
what  we  hold  the  moral  character  and  life  of  Jesus  to  have  beat. 
In  proceeding,  then,  to  establish  this  assertion,  we  must  pre- 
mise that  it  is  necessary  to  leaye  idtogether  oat  of  view  the  con- 
sideration, as  to  how  &r  it  can  be  affirmed,  from  a  dogmaticid  or 
speculative  standing-point,  that  sinftilne^s  or  actual  transgression 
in  Christ  is  a  priori  inconceivable.   Let  us  rather  dwell  altogether 
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apoD  the  hmnan  and  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  and  confine 
oarselves  accordingly  to  the  task  of  making  good  the  following  po- 
sition : — The  possibility  of  sin  did  indeed  exist  in  the  case  of  Jetms, 
bat  this  possibility  never  became  actual  fact ;  sin  was  ever  foreign 
to  Him  and  far  from  Him,  oatwardly  as  well  as  inwwdly ;  was 
ever  absolutely  excluded  by  virtue  of  the  moral  power  He  pos- 
sessed in  highest  purity  and  fulness,  which  in  all  circumstances 
proved  itself  victorious.  We  are  entitled  to  view  the  matter  in  this 
light  by  the  consideration,  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  the 
perfect  manhood  of  the  Redeemer  is  affirmed.  For,  even  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  Godhead  of  Christ  is  most  explicitly  afi&rmed, 
there  is  no  intention  to  detract  anything  from  the  perfection  of 
His  human  nature.  Now  the  possibility  of  sin  can  never  be 
severed  from  human  nature,  created  as  it  is  and  placed  under 
the  law  of  development.  Nor  will  we  be  unwilling  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  sin  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  if  we  only  rightly  understand 
what  is  meuit  by  this  admission,  and  are  careful  to  distinguish 
the  possibility  of  sinning  from  a  leaning  or  bent  towards  am.* 
The  two  things  must  certainly  be  distinguished :  sin  may  be  pos- 
sible where  it  does  not  really  exist,  no,  not  in  the  faintest  degree ; 
;  but  a  penchficnt  towards  sin  is  inconsistent  with  sinlessness,  for  it 
involves  a  germ,  a  minimum  of  sin.  This  possibility  of  sin  must, 
moreover,  be  presupposed  ^e  we  can  conceive  that  Jesus  could 
be  tempted.  The  power  of  being  tempted  does  not  certainly  in 
/  itself  imply  the  existence  of  any  evil ;  for  even  the  purest  virtue, 
/  if  it  dwell  iu  a  finite  nature,  is  liable  to  be  tempted.  Now  the 
/  fact  that  Christ  could  be  tempted^  is  presented-  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
j'  tures  as  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  His  history.  Nay 
I  more,  it  is  held  up  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  His  typical 
character.  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  He 
took  part  in  our  nature  not  merely  apparently,*  or  partially,  but 

1  DocetkdHy.    Comp.  SchoUen  Oratio  de  vitando  in  Jean  Cbristi  bistoria  io- 
terpretanda  Docetismo.    Traj.  ad  Bben.  1840 ;  especially  p.  23  «f  teg. 
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really  and  perfectlj,  that  He  can  be  onr  Pattern,  Ideal,  and 
ExamplCi^ 

Now,  even  if  we  were  to  regard  this  possibiiitj  of  sinning  in 
Christ  as  a  mere  abstraction,  on  the  ground  that,  placed  in  oppo- 
sition as  it  was  to  the  complete  moral  law  which  was  constantly 
unfolding  itself  within  Him,  it  conld  never  become  anything  more 
than  a  possibility;  even  were  we  forced  to  contemplate  His 
moral  liberty  as  one  which  never  hesitated,  bnt  in  every  case 
made  its  choice  with  prompt  and  unfailing  decision — ^which  never 
deviated  from  its  course,  bnt  at  all  times  moved  with  firm  and 
victorioos  steps  towards  the  goal, — I  say^  were  it  so,  we  mnst 
nevertheless  believe  that  there  did  exist  this  possibility  of  sin.' 
For  His  natnre  was  human—it  developed  and  unfolded  itself 
after  a  human  fashion ;  it  was  not,  like  the  nature  of  God,  holy  of 
absolute  necessity.  Moreover,  the  mission  of  His  life  was  of  such 
a  character  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  it.  He  had  to  combat  through 
heaviest  fights  and  sorest  temptations,  which  at  every  momrat 
summoned  into  activity  His  whole  moral  might.  All  that  we  then 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is,  that  the  pos- 

■  This  is  particularly  urged  by  Kant :  Religion  inneitalb  der  Gbinxen  der 
bloesen  Vemanft,  2te8  St.  later  Abechnitt. 

>  Compare  Steodel  (Glanbenslehre,  p.  241).  "  Althoogfa  tfae  Idea  of  Christ  as 
Redeemer  implies  that  in  Him  the  possibility  of  sinning  was  never  realised,  yet 
is  He  the  Sinless  One,  only  in  so  fur  as  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  sin.  He 
eoald  not  have  been  the  Redeemer  if  He  had  sinned,  and  as  Redeemer  it  is 
inconceivable  that  He  shoold  have  sinned ;  bnt  the  idea  of  a(  Redeemer  can 
only  be  realised  by  one  who,  though  he  might  have  sinned,  did  not  «n.  In  a 
word.  He  is  the  Redeemer  of  men,  not  as  qui  non  potmt  peccaref  bat  as  gtd 
potttit  noH  peccare." 

Compare  also  Jolins  Mailer,  Lehre  von  der  Sonde,  ii.  225  and  226.  (Mailer's 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Library,  ruL  iL)  He  says — "  It  is  a 
£ftot  of  very  real  and  very  prufonod  siguificance,  that  (as  the  aotiior  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  ii.  10 ;  v.  8,  9)  Christ  had  to  learn  obedience  by 
sternest  experience  of  life,  ere  He  conld  attain  to  that  perfection  in  which  He 
conld  be  to  OS  the  Author  of  Salvation.  He  bad  first  to  learn  the  lesson—'  Mot 
as  I  will,  bat  as  Thou  wUt.'" 
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Ribilitj  of  simiing  which  existed  in  Him  never  attained  any  actual 
reality,  bat  was  constantly  nullified  and  abolished  by  His  per- 
fect surrender  of  Himself  to  God  «id  His  wilL  To  present  in 
its  significance  and  in  its  effects  this  actnal  siulessness  of  Jesns, — 
this,  and  this  alone,  is  onr  task. 

In  performing  this  task  we  most,  however,  keep  always  in  view 
the  limits  within  which  our  argument  most  be  conducted. 

All  religious  and  moral  truths,  and,  in  general,  all  the  highest 
truths — ^those  which  impart  to  our  inner  life  nourishment,  con- 
tentment and  elevation,  have  in  common  one  characteristic,  which 
indeed  is  what  constitutes  their  peculiar  excellence,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  proof  of  their  moral  character.  They  do  not  force 
themselves  upon  our  mind  with  the  same  indubitable  certainty  of 
sensible  objects,  or  with  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  logical 
proof  or  mathematical  demonstration.  Their  reception  into  the 
mind  is  a  matter,  so  to  speak,  of  choice :  we  are  free  either  to 
believe  or  to  reject  them.  We  are  called  upon  to  give  our  con- 
fidence to  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  highest  ideas,  and  yet 
we  have  no  certain  conviction  of  them,  such  as  experience' 
could  impart — ^no  proofs  of  them  such  as  altogether  exclude 
the  conceivabHity  of  their  opposites.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
those  ideas  affect  the  whole  of  our  higher  life,  and  to  believe  them 
is  ever  an  act  of  a  moral  character.  That  which  we  call  fm'th 
will  always  make  good  its  right  in  this  domain  as  deepest  assur- 
ance and  trust,  which  cannot  be  forced  upon  one,  nor  mathema- 
tically demonstrated ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  can  be  fully  vin- 
dicated as  something  reasonable  and  morally  necessary — as  indeed 
ioseparable  from  a  true  human  life. 

And  this  is  true  also  of  the  proof  of  the  siulessness  and  holi- 
ness of  Jesus.'  All  exhibitions  of  moral  greatness  occupy  a  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  other  men  which  may  be  striven  i^ainst 

>  Comp.  Stndien  n.  Kritiken,  42, 3,  p.  687.  De  Wette :  Wesen  des  Christ 
Glaabeus,  §  6,  S.  40. 
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ftnci  denied.  Li  every  case  it  exists  only  for  the  man  who, 
because  he  feels  in  himself  something  akin  to  it,  is  thereby 
attracted  towards  it,  pnts  hb  tmst  in  it,  believes  in  it.  This 
especially,  where  the  question  is  not  merely  of  deeds  well-pleasing 
to  the  eye,  bat  of  the  moral  character  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
these.  In  cases  where  susceptibility  to  a  high  and  noble  purpose 
is  awanting,  and  where  there  is  no  capacity  to  recognize  it  through 
the  veil  of  outward  appearance,  and  freely  to  confide  in  it,  it  is 
never  possible  so  entirely  to  allay  all  doubt  thi^  no  sceptical  re- 
Joinder  can  arise.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  that  the 
grounds  of  belief  are  better  and  more  tenable  than  the  allegations 
of  doubt.  It  may  be  shown  that  belief  is  more  reasonable  and 
more  moral  than  its  opposite ;  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  man, 
more  conducive  .to  salvation.  Thus  then,  generally,  we  say :  the 
reaUty  of  sinless  holiness  is  to  be  believed,  if  it  is  itself  indisputably 
certain,  and  if  it  has  the  power  to  make  others  certain  of  it  too, 
in  this  way,  by  producing  effects  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  its  existence.  Or,  in  other,  words :  when 
a  Mind  of  thorough  sense  and  self-possession,  and  which,  on  other 
grounds,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  as  great, — ^I  say,  when 
such  a  Mind  carries  with  it  the  assured  consciousness  of  its  holi- 
11688;  when  moreover  it  effects  changes,  nay,  revolutions  of 
moral  feeling  and  life  in  its  own  immediate  ne^hbourhood,  and 
generally  in  the  whole  condition  of  society,  which  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  influences  proceeding  from  that  holiness, — ^we  are  then 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  believe  in  its  moral  elevation  and 
purity.  Unquestionably  much  here  depends  on  self-testimony ; 
but  much  also  upon  the  proof  of  that  testimony  given  through- 
out a  whole  life :  by  which  we  mean  to  say,  that  this  self-witness 
is  to  be  found  in  such  a  connection,  and  accompanied  with  such 
consequences,  that  we  could  not  deny  its  validity  without  acting 
unreasonably,  and  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  our  moral  nature. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  SINLESSNESS  OF  CHBIST. 

Wk  have  now  to  apply  particalarly  to  the  Fonnder  of  Christi- 
amtj  the  general  remarks  hitherto  made.  The  method  we  shall 
adopt  in  so  doing  will  be  the  following : — We  shall  begin  with 
the  more  general  traits  in  which  the  impression  produced  by  the 
personality  of  Jesns  is  presented  before  ns.  We  shall  thea 
endeavoor  to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  that  personality. 
Having  done  so,  we  shall  inqnire  into  the  import  of  the  apostoli- 
cal atterances  respecting  the  peculiar  excellence  of  His  moral  ele- 
vation and  purity.  Finally,  we  shall  contemplate  more  closely 
the  testimony  of  Jesos  regarding  Himself. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

BIBLICAL  EXFBESSIOKS  OF  A  GENERAL  CHARACTEB. 

As  we  contemplate  the  life  and  moral  character  of  Jesus,  the 
wish  may  very  naturally  arise,  that  we  had  possessed  some  express 
and  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the  impression  produced  by  His 
appearance  on  men  of  very  different  ranks  and  dispositions ;  we 
long  to  know  what  was  thought  of  Him  by  friends  as  well  as  by 
foes,  by  believers  as  well  as  by  unbelievers,  by  men  of  enthu- 
siastic temperament  as  well  as  by  men  of  grave  and  sober  cast. 
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Especially  we  should  like  to  know  what  expressions  were  used 
concerning  His  character  by  His  enemies  and  those  who  re- 
mained beyond  the  sphere  of  His  influence.  Now  it  is  only  to  a 
very  small  extent  that  history  satisfies  this  desire.  All  we  know 
of  Jesus  from  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers  is,  that  He  lived, 
that  He  suffered  death  by  crucifixion,  and  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  He  received  divine  honours  from  the  ChristiaiM.  This 
much,  indeed,  is  testified  with  indubitable  authority.*  The  pas- 
sage so  often  quoted,  in  Josephus,'  does  certainly  show  (if  we  are 
to  recognize  the  genuineness  of  certain  expressions)  that  the  ac- 
complished Pharisee  thought  of  Jesus,  as  he  did  of  John  the 
Baptist,  with  respect  and  good-feeling.  In  general,  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  the  statements  of  authors  not  Christian,  that  public 
opinion,  even  among  the  heathens,  regarded  Jesus,  not  only  as 
one  who  had  giren  occasion  to  the  rise  of  the  new  religion,  but 
as  its  actual  Founder ;  and  that,  from  the  very  first,  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  r^arding  the  establishment  (^  Christianity  as 
subsisting  in  close  connection  with  the  peculiar  importance  which 
^His  followers  attached  to  the  Person  of  Christ  It  is  never- 
theless certain  that  those  statements  teach  as  nothing  indi- 
vidnal  or  characteristic  concerning  that  Person.  Hence  we  are 
.^thrown  entirely  upon  the  information  given  us  by  friends  and 
^worshippers  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
Gospels  and  upon  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  which  we  r^ard  as  the 
result  of  the  first  immediate  impression  produced  by  the  Person 
of  Christ.  ^ 

':  Within  this  circle  we  certainly  meet  with  very  characteristic 
notices  of  the  relation  in  which  men  of  the  most  differ^t  com- 
plexion stood  to  the  Person  of  Christ,^  and  of  the  way  in  which 

I  Compare  mj  work,  Historisch  oder  Mythisch.  pp.  1-40. 

*  Arclueol.  ZTiii.  3, 3.  The  panage  appears  to  me  to  be  composed  of  ptv- 
tions  partly  aathentic  and  partly  ODaathentto.  In  any  case,  Jesus  is  certainly 
mentioned  by  Josephas  as  he  "  wbo  is  called  Christ" — Arekmol.  zx.  9,  L 
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they  viewed  Him.  We  find  here  presented  to  ns  fignnrtively,^ 
wiUiin  a  narrow  compass,  all  the  .varions  spiritual  and  moral 
relations  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  which  we  see  snbseqnently 
developed  in  the  history  of  prominent  individaals,  and  of  the  most 
marked  tendencies  of  society.  There  is  blind  hatred  of  Jesns  ;\ 
there  is  hanghty,  self-satisfied  contempt ;  there  is  cold  indiffer* 
ence  and  frigid  scepticism.  And  there  are  the  varions  shades 
i^id  gradations  of  faith  in  Him  and  fellowship  with  Him ;  from 
the  suspicions,  hesitating,  or  diffident  approach,  np  to  the  deepest, 
most  loving  nnion  with  His  person.  All  this  is  presehted  to  us 
in  a  series  of  pictures  which  meet  onr  eye,  rich  and  manifold  in 
forms, — ^not  skilfully  carried  out  it  is  true,  or  carefully  filled  in, 
but  yet  very  distinct,  very  clear,  foil  of  life,  and  full  of  tnith. 

The  testimony  givei!,  both  l^  word  and  deed,  in  the  £vange> 
lical  records  and  Apostolical  Epistles  by  men  of  very  differrat 
ways  of  thinking  concerning  Jesns  is  this :  in  the  first  place, 
that  He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  moral  elevation ;  and  again,  that 
He  was  a  pure,  sinless,  and  holy  man. 

The  first' of  these  (briefly  to  mention  the  leading  traits)  is  ex-' 
pres^d  even  in  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  who  sought 
in  vain  to  cast  a  stain  of  reproach  upon  the  purity  of  His  walk ; 
and  in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  although  in  other  respects 
indifferent  to  Him,  were  nevertheless  irresistibly  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  His  character.  The  worldly-minded  judge  of 
Jesus,  who  was  a  man  by  no  means  very  susceptible  of  what  is 
high  and  noble,  nay,  who  was  even  a  hard  and  cruel  man,^  fdt 
constrained  solemnly  to  recognize  the  innocence  of  the  perse- 
cuted Jesus.  And  Pilate's  wife,  who,  we  may  suppose,  was  more 
impressible  than  he,  yet  doubtless  might  be  unconcerned  oiongh 
what  the  fate  of  a  Jewish  teacher  might  be,  was  so  deeply  Gon> 

1  For  a  d^icriptioii  of  the  character  of  PQate,  besides  that  given  in  the  enm- 
gdical  liistory,  the  reader  is  referred* to  the  passage  in  Pliilo,  de  l^^  aA 
Cstf.,  t.  ii.  p.  690,  ed.  Mang.  ^-%?#i^w: 
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meed  of  the  pnritj  and  blamelessness  of  Christ,  that  the  thought  , 
of  her  husband  imbnimg  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  that  Bight- 
eons  Man^  hannted  her  eren  in  sleep,  and  gave  her  no  rest.  A 
Roman  warrior,  who  commaDded  the  guard  at  the  cross,  was  so 
orerpowered  by  ihe  impression  that  the  Cmcified  made  npon 
him,  that  he  broke  forth  in  words  of  deepest  reverence :  "  Truly 
this  is  a  righteous  man,  this  was  the  Son  of  God."'  And  the 
malefactor  who  was  crucified  aloi^  ?rith  Him,  moved  by  His 
dying  look,  was  made  strong  to  give  his  whole  confidence  to  Hii 
Person,  and  to  apprehend  the  joy  of  ^  better  life.* 

There  is  another  witness  to  be  mentioned  here :  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  circle  of  Christ's  most  intimate  and  chosen  fol- 
lowers.    The  testimony  which  apostolical  tradition  makes  him 
lay  down  to  the  purity  and  innoceilice  of  Jesus,  is  not  in  words 
.;  f6nt  in  act ;  it  is  indirect,  but  is  on  that  aeconnt  all  the  more 
*i^  remarkable.    We  allude  to  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord — to  Judas 
Iscariot.    Long^ttud  most  confidential  intercourse  had  given  him 
.the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  ACaster ;  hence,  if  he  could 
,^^have  found  anything  reproachable  in  His  life,  he  would  without 
^^^ doubt  have  brought  it  forward,  in  order  to  quiet  his  consdence 
In  the  view  of  the  consequences  of  his  treadiery,  and  to  palliate 
his  crime.    But  he  could  find  nothing :  he  was  forced  to  mi^ 
the  confession  th^  the  blood  he  had  betrayed  was  innocent 
blood  ;<  and  so  heavy  did  the  thought  of  l^h  dark  ,deed  press 
apoti  his  soul,  that  he  went  and  killed  himself.    In,  after-times 
other  blood- witnesses  went  willingly  to  death  for  Christ;  bnt 
this  man  must  die  against  his  will,  that  by  his  death  of  despair 

*  Matt.  zxriL  19,  especially  the  words :  fuM*  ntmmivf  hmmim  imthr^ 

*  Wbetiier  or  oot  the  centurion's  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  properly  C9iii*> 
tian  sense.  Lnke  xxiiL  47 ;  Matthew  xxvii.  54.  [According  to  Matthew,  his 
words  were :  Tmly  this  was  the  Son  of  God,  Aa^MTc  BuS  yiit  tw  »Srtt ;  according 

to  Lake,  Irrmt  i  Sutt-ttH  »Zvt  iituuf  tt.l    '         -  ^         i.  ■       * 

^   *  Lake  xxiiL  4<^  etc.  ^  *     .»     '  . 

itJfftawm.    Matt.  xxTu.  i., 
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he  might  testify  to  the  greatness  of  the  Crocified,  as  those  borfr 
witness  for  Him  by  their  death  of  faith  and  love.  ^    i  * 

In  the  passages  just  referred  to,  it  is  only  to  the  moral  dignity 
and  elevation  of  Christ  that  testimony  is  borne.  With  regard  to 
the  second  particular  noted  above,  His  sinless  holiness,  we  find  it 
also  spoken  of  with  decided  assurance  in  many  expressions  of  the 
apostles  and  apostolic  men.  Their  testimony  concerning  Christ  is 
perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  what  they  say  of  Him  points  to  some- 
thing abont  Him  very  peculiar  and  unique.  They  call  Him  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just.  (Acts  iii.  H,  viiL  25,  zxii.  14 ;  1  Peter ' 
iii.  18 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  29,  iiL  7 ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  compare  also  1 
Tim.  iii,  16.)  He  is  tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.  They  speak  of  Him,  as  of  one  who  is  our  highest 
Example,  because  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
month  (1  Peter  ii.  21) ;  as  the  pare  and  spotless  Lamb  (1  Peter 
L  19) ;  as  the  true  High  Priest,  holy,  harmless,  nndefiled,  sepa- 
rate from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens ;  who  there- 
fore needs  not,  like  the  other  high  priests,  to  offer  np  sacrifice 
for  His  own  sins  (Heb.  vii.  26,  27) ;  but  who,  just  because  in  Him 
was  no  sin,  was  able  to  take  away  our  sins,^  (2  Cor.  v.  21.) 

Without  this  conviction  of  His  spotless  holiness  the  apostles 
had  never  been  able  to  recognize  in  Jesus  what  they  actually  saw 
in  Him,  viz.,  not  only  the  most  exalted  of  the  prophets,  bnt  the 
Messiah  Himself,  anointed  with  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  *  the  Pounder  of  the  perfect  Kingdom  of  God,  whose 

1 1  John  iii.  6.     On  which  compare  Lucke's  Commentary. 

*  Tlie  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah  implied  some  reference  to  the  idea 
of  sinlessness.  This  was  natural.  A  trne  Servant  of  God,  a  BepresentatiTe  of 
the  All-holy  in  the  Theocracy  the  Messiah  conld  be,  only  if  He  was  in  aO  re- 
spects obedient  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  entirely  free  from  sin  and  gvalt.  The 
most  important  single  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  connection,  (which 
is  quoted  by  St  Peter,  1  Feter  ii.  22)  is  Isaiah  liii.  9 :  "  He  had  done  no  violence, 
ndther  was  any  deceit  in  His  mooth."  (See  UmbreWt  exposition  of  tlM*  passage 
in  bis  "  Servant  of  God."    Hamborg,  1340,  S.  56-60.;  i|    - 
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Lawgirer  and  "Smg  He  Hkoself  should  be;  the  Redeemer  from 
an ;  the  Image  of  the  myisible  Qod ;  the  only  Good  and  Holy 
One.  Now  the  apostles,  who  eyerywhere  draw  so  clear  a  Une  of 
demarcation  between  good  and  evil,  coold  see  an  image  of  <jK>d,  a 
tiving  expression  of  that  Divine  natnre,  of  whose  awfal  holiness 
th^  have  so  deep  a  feeling,  only  in  One  with  whose  moral  pority 
ihey  are  thOTonghlj  penetrated.  That  only  a  personality  of 
such  a  character  could  by  them  be  recognized  as  a  Redeemer 
from  sin,  is  a  statement  which  is  self-evident,  and  scarcely  needs 
the  corroboration  of  their  express  statements,  (Heb.  viL  26,  27.) 
The  expressions  quoted  hitherto  are  only  of  a  very  genotd 
character,  it  is  tme.  What  is  spoken  of  is  simply  the  moral 
d^^ty  and  purity  of  Jesus,  whether  historically  or  didactically 
GfHitempIated.  This  general  character  of  these  dicta  of  Scrip- 
ture, more  or  less  destitute  as  they  are  of  individuality,  m%ht 
t^npt  us  to  entertain  the  thought,  thf^  the  expressions  we  have 
here  to  do  with  do  not  give  the  impression  produced  by  a  real 
life,  but  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  dogmatical  reflection ;  that 
th^  are,  in  a  word,  more  the  results  of  reasoning  than  the 
simple  ntterance  of  what  had  been  actually  experienced.  One 
might  be  led  to  this  conclusion  in  this  way :  The  believers  on 
Christ  were  convinced  of  His  Messianic  and  saving  chwacter ; 
once  that  was  the  case,  they  would  attribute  to  Him  the  qualities 
which  they  regarded  as  natural,  or  essentially  belonging,  to  that 
character;  and  to  it  necessarily  belonged  the  qofdity  of  sin- 
less  holiness.  This  explanation  were,  however,  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. It  would  still  leave  us  in  the  dark  with  referoice  to  one 
very  important  circumstance,  viz.,  as  to  how  faith  in  Jesus  as 
Messiah  and  Redeemer  could  come  to  exist  at  aQ,  (forming  itself 
as  it  must  have  done,  by  slow  degrees,  and  growing  up  from  a 
thousand  separate  circumstances,)  if  He  did  not  in  fact  produce 
upon  those  with  whom  He  came  in  contact  the  impression  of  a 
character  perfectly  pure  ud  unstained  b^  sin.    besides,  as  we 
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shall  afterwards  see,  the  idea  of  sinlessness  was  then  bj  no  means 
so  yery  common,  or  so- generally  understood,  that  it  conld  at  once 
be  applied  to  Jesos ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  the  historical 
appearance  of  Jesns  Himself  that  we  see  for  the  first  time  this 
idea  presenting  itself  in  a  clear  light  before  the  consciousness  of 
men.  Bat  especially  the  following  consideration  demands  oar 
notice.  The  accoont  with  which  the  apostles  present  as  of  Jesos, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  general  statements  concerning  Him. 
What  they  gire  as  is  a  rich  and  fall  history  of  His  life  and  cha- 
racter. What  they  hold  ap  to  as  is  a  portrait  of  our  Lord,  per- 
fect in  ontline  and  in  detail.  By  this  the  more  general  expressions 
of  which  we  have  spoken  receive  their  concrete  completion,  and 
their  tiring  confirmation.  And  this  is  all  the  more  the  case,  be- 
cause in  the  way  in  which  the  apostolical  writers  hand  down  to 
us  this  portrait  of  Christ,  there  is  no  trace  of  forethought  and 
design ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  bears  the  aspect  of  the  most 
artless  simpUcity,  which  presents  to  us  only  isolated  intimations 
and  individual  traits, — ^intimations,  however,  and  traits,  such  as 
naturally  unite  to  form  one  perfectly  harmonious  and  very  glorious 
whole.  ■■•», 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  GOSPEL-POBTEAITDRE  OF  JESUS.  ,"        "' 

The  task  we  have  to  perform,  then  is  to  gather  together  into 
one  whole  the  diffe^nt  lineaments  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  which 
tie  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  the  Gospel-narratiye. 
The  task  is  at  all  times  replete  with  difficulty :  but  it  is  one  not- 
withstanding, which  Christian  science  must  ever  and  anon  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake.  "  /  v7  j^'** 

The  impression  which  the  evangetical  representation  of  our  Sa- 
yiour  produces,  is  one  of  moral  greatness :  that  it  is  so,  all,  almost 


/ 
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without  exception,  hare  admitted.  Eyoi  opponents  of  ail  posi- 
tive Christianity  whatever  acknowledge  this,  and  speak  with  high 
enthosiasm  of  His  greatness.  As  certain  is  it,  that  the  greatness 
which  we  see  before  ns  here  is  of  a  kind  oitirely  new,  which  has 
never  before  existed :  and  if  oiir  eye  has  been  accostomed  to  look 
solely  on  the  prominent  figures  of  ante-Christian  times  before  it 
came  to  rest  on  Him,  it  must  first  be  taught  to  look  quite  away 
from  those,  ere  it  will  be  able  to  perceive  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
d^^ty  of  Christ.  In  the  realm  of  heathen  antiquity  we  find 
that,  wherever  human  greatness  was  recognized,  it  arose  in  every 
case  from  the  superiority  of  the  gifted  soul  to  those  that  were 
less  gifted.  Their  ascendancy  was  due  to  transcendent  power.^ 
Splendid  achievements,  noble  deeds,  whether  in  the  domain  of 
tiionght  and  of  art,  or  in  that  of  action,  declared  and  attested  the 
Great  Man.  What  gave  him  his  importance  and  his  position 
was  his  connection  with  the  genius  of  his  nation,  whereof  be 
was  himself  the  concentrated  expression.  Within  the  province  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  state  of  matters  somewhat  diffe-^ 
rent.  There,  greatness  arises  not  from  human  might,  is  not  the 
offspring  of  hnman  power,  but  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
And  yet  the  difference  in  other  respects  is  not  so  great :  for  here 
too  greatness  displays  itself  in  special,  extraordinary  deeds  of 
might,  in  great  achievements  of  power  to  legislate  or  to  rule,  in 
actions  of  heroic  glory  or  utterances  of  prophetic  fire.  These 
manifestations  of  greatness  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  viewed 
apart  from  the  individual  who  thus  distinguishes  himself:  and 

1 1  wiD  here  content  myself  with  directing  atte&tion  to  two  sayings,  the  on* 
of  an  ancient,  the  other  of  a  modem,  poet.  Homer  sajs :  "  Erer  to  lead  in  the 
Tan,  and  to  excel  over  others ;"  and  in  these  words  he  expresses  rery  markedljr 
one  of  the  nuun-springs  of  ancient  greatness.  Similar  in  significance,  but  re- 
garding the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  Tiew,  are  the  words  of  SdiUlert 
**  Grosser  Thaten  herrliche  YoUbringer  stiffen  zor  Unsterblichkdt  hinan.** 
(«;The  glorioos  achierers  of  mighty  deeds  ascended  to  the  heists  of  immor- 
taUty.")     ■  .  -v^--  ^■■ 
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moreover,  among  the  Jews  as  among  the  Greeks,  eren  the  most 
exalted  actions  are  performed  within  the  clearly-drawn  limits  of 
their  own  nationality.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  greatness  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus,  we  most  abstract  onrselves  from  all  snch  consi- 
derations as  these ;  in  Him  and  with  Him  an  altogether  new  idea 
of  greatness  has  come  into  the  world.  He  is  the  foil  and  p^ect 
type  of  what  the  Scriptores  call  great  "before  God."  * 

What  strikes  us  first  of  all,  in  comparing  the  greatness  of  Jesns 
with  that  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  is,  that  the  source  of  His  .  :,  '^i: 
greatness  is  not  His  ascending  but  His  condescending,  not  rising 
above  men,  but  letting  Himself  sink  b^ieath  them.  Hence  His 
greatness  is  a  silent  greatness.  We  do  not  rest  this  assertion  on 
the  fact  that  Christ's  entry  into  life  at  all,  involved  self-renuncia- 
tion :  for  we  are  seeking  at  present  to  contemplate  Jesus  solely 
in  His  human  aspect.  But  even  confining  our  view  to  this,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Son  o{  Man  upon 
the  earth  had  this  one  end  in  view :  to  descend  to  the  mean  and 
the  despised ;  to  seek  the  lost ;  not  to  let  Himself  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  mioister.  His  greatness  was  unostentatious,  nay,  it 
ever  sought  to  veil  itself  in  humility.  He  turned  aside  in  every 
case  from  worldly  honour,  and  never  sought  His  own  glory :  and 
in  nothing  was  the  strength  of  His  will  more  manifested  than  in 
His  having  no  will  of  His  own ;  nor  the  force  of  His  character  ,j 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  self-abnegation  with  whidi 
He  committed  Himself  entirely  to  God,  content  to  receive  all 
from  Him.  His  soul  was  still  before  God,  possessed  in  quietness : 
and  His  whole  walk,  especially  in  that  silent  testimony  He  gave 
for  the  truth  when  He  endured  in  silence  the  deepest  uiguish,  was 
an  expression  of  the  perfect  self-possession  of  His  soul  in  God. 

Repose  in  greatness  can  exist  only  where  the  inmost,  deepest 
nature  is  great.    To  be  calmly,  serenely  great,  implies  that  the 

*  Lake  i.  15, 32.    "  For  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  tiie  Lord."    "  He 
shall  be  great,  and  sliall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest." 
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greatness  is  no  merely  external  accident,  something  adventitions 
or  mireal,  but  that  it  has  its  seat  in  the  depths  of  one's  being. 
Jesns  was  great  in  the  inward  man,  and  outwardly  He  coold  be 
great  only  in  so  far  as  the  external  was  a  pure  and  perfect  expres- 
sion of  what  was  written.  In  Bis  case,  the  relation  between  outer 
and  inner  greatness  is  not  of  sach  a  character,  that  His  Person 
first  was  made  great  by  brilliant  deeds.  Bat  before  anything 
else.  His  character,  which  had  expanded  in  seclusion  from  the 
world,  was  established  in  its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  excellence ; 
He  was  first  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  that  He  bore  in 
EBmself  the  undeveloped  powers  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
this  it  was  that  gave  to  all  He  did  an  import  and  a  dignity  dl 
its  own.  If  we  measure  the  work  of  Jesus  according  to  the  com- 
mon standard,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  move  the  worid  and 
subdue  the  minds  of  men.  He  went  through  life  performing 
human  works  of  restoring  love,  and  dispensing  words  of  healing; 
and  at  last  He  offered  Himself  up  np<ni  the  cross  in  peace. 
True :  but  if,  notwithstanding  this.  He  has  effected  a  metamor- 
phosis of  the  world,  in  comparison  with  which  the  greatest  of  re- 
volutions sinks  into  insignificance ;  if  He  has  proved  a  conquerer 
of  souls,  as  before  Him  and  after  Him  humanity  has  known  no 
other :  we  must  indeed,  in  endeavouring  to  understand  those  mar- 
veUoos  results,  take  into  account  very  spedally  His  works 'and 
words.  But  not  for  their  own  sake  alone,  or  viewed  apart  from 
Ws  character.  They  must  be  considered  chiefly  because  all 
that  He  did  and  said,  was  the  revelaticm  of  an  inner  life  such  as 
humanity  had  not  as  yet  disclosed,  the  manifestation  of  a  Person- 
ality which  impressed  those  who  beheld  it  witii  a  deep  feeling  of 
how  incomparably  excellent  it  was.  And  this  impression,  we  may 
believe,  was  not  for  them  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  pos- 
sibly others  may  have  performed  similar  or  even  greater  works 
than  those  which  Jesus  had  performed.^ 

'  Jesas  Himself  empowered  His  disciples  to  do  similar  and  even  greater 
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If  we  now  inquire  what  there  was  peculiar  abdat  this  Person* 
alitj,  we  find  that  here  the  original  describers  of  it  do  not  lesye 
OS  an  instant  in  donbt :  the  peculiarity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
proyince  of  religion  and  morality,  religion  and  morality  in  indis- 
soluble union.  The  effects  that  were  caused  by  the  muiifesta- 
tion  of  Jesus,  and  which,  in  the  further  progress  of  His  religion, 
b^an  to  unfold  themselves,  extended  to  the  domain  of  society 
and  of  statecraft,  to  science  and  to  art ;  but  He  Himself  and 
what  He  was,  what  he  immediately  said  and  did,  belongs  to  piety 
and  to  morality.  Or,  to  put  this  somewhat  more  definitely : 
That  Jesus,  whom  the  Evangelists  describe,  was  not  a  religions 
and  moral  man  among  other  things,  as  well  as  something  else ; 
no.  He  was  a  religions  and  moral  Personality  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term.  His  very  calling  He  found  in  realising  the  true  re- 
lation to  God  and  the  true  relation  to  man,  as  determined  by  God, 
and  viewed  in  the  light  of  God ;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  call- 
ing His  whole  life  was  spent,  and  there  was  no  space  left  for 
ought  besides.'  That  for  which  Jesus  lived  was  the  whole  human 
race.  For,  however  difficult  in  other  respects  their  destination 
may  be,  it  is  true  alike  of  all  men  that  their  life  must  hold  the 

works  than  His  own :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  He, 
the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do, 
becanse  I  go  to  My  Father,  (John  xiv.  12.) 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  disciples  were  doubtless  distinctly  aware  that  they 
wonld  never,  as  individuals,  stand  on  a  level  with  Him.  Neither  in  character 
nor  in  ontward  life  conld  they  expect  to  be  ever  altogether  like  Him.     '    - 1  - 

'  It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  Jesns  had  no  special  calling,' beeaoae 
H»  labours  were  not  confined  to  one  particular  department  of  human  activit^r. 
But,  for  one  thing,  this  supposition  would  be  at  variance  wiUi  Scriptore, 
which  specially  ascribes  to  Him  an  imX^K,  received  from  His  Father,  a  specific 
if'ytt  given  Him  to  do,  a  mission  to  accomplish,  a  life-task  to  perform.  And 
if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  subject,  the  very  appearance  of  this  will  vanish. 
Consider.  Was  not  the  calling  of  all  callings  His?  That  is.  His  vocation  was 
that  which  by  being  accomplished  should  impart  to  every  individnal  human 
vocation,  whether  great  or  insignificant,  a  sure  foundation — a  wortiiy  object — 
an  exalted  destination.    For  He  was  to  g^re  to  human  life  itself  a  sure  resting- 
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tnie  position  with  r^ard  to  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  hnmamtj 
on  the  other.  Hence,  since  Jesns  has  shown  Himself  great  in 
this  domain,  His  greatness  transcends  everything  thkt  is  merely 
particolar  and  individual  'Tis  not  the  greatness  of  the  lawgiver 
or  of  the  hero,  the  greatness  of  the  thinker  or  of  the  artist ;  nor 
is  it  the  greatness  in  which  the  spirit  of  one  single  nation  is  con- 
centrated ;  not  a  broken  fragment,  however  briUiant, — no,  it  is  a 
perfect  mirror  of  hnmanitj.  It  is  a  greatness  which  transcends 
dl  pecniiarities,  all  fragmentariness — ^the  greatness  of  the  tme 
and  universal  Human,  that  here  lays  claim  to  univ^sal  acknow- 
le<^ment.  -..;>-;*; 

But  if  we  would  vividly  realize  the  Personidity  of  Jesus,  we 
most  direct  our  attention  to  something  more  definite  than  these 
general  considerations.  Bnt  let  us  proceed  in  a  right  way.  The 
Evangelists,  in  recording  the  character  of  Jesus,  present  us  with 
A  series  of  separate  traits  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  keen 
was  the  glance  of  His  spiritnal  eye,  how  profound  His  nature,  how 
world-onbracing  His  thought.  These  mirror  back  to  us  the  jus- 
tice and  generosity,  the  meekness  uid  majesty,  the  truth  and  the 
faithfulness  of  His  character, — in  a  word,  whatever  in  Him  was 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  v^  evi- 
dent, that  they  do  not  seek  to  impress  upon  us  this  or  that  quality, 
viewed  apart  from  the  rest,  as  His  peculiar  prerogative  or  claim 
to  distinction.  They  view  all  as  the  natural  and  necessary  ex- 
pression of  His  character  considered  as  a  whole :  His  life  was 
manifested  thus ;  and  it  could  not  but  be  thus  manifested.  This 
is  true  especially  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  who  expressly 
says,  that  Jesns  had  manifested  not  this  or  that  virtue  or  ex- 
cellence, but — ^the  Life,  (John  i  4.)  Following  the  method  of 

place  in  God,  and  a  continnanoe  in  the  sight  of  God :  He  was  to  become  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  faith,  the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  hamanity. 
--Schoeberlein,  Grondlehren  des  Heib,  S.  62.    Martensen,  Christliche  Dog- 
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the  Evangelists,  we  shall  call  attention  to  some  spedal  traits, ' 
for  it  is  only  from  these  that  the  picture  obtains  its  reality  and 
living  power ;  bat  we  mast  do  this  always  in  snch  a  way,  that 
while  we  examine  the  lineaments  in  detail,  the  view  of  the  whole 
portrait  shall  ever  be  present  to  onr  eye. 

What  strikes  one  very  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  is,  the  harmony  which  pervaded  His  whole  life, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  peace  in  which  He  dwelt,  and  which  flowed 
aroand  Him  npon  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  His  blessed 
inflnence.  The  impression  made  on  as  by  the  appearance  of  Christ 
is  that  of  perfect  repose,  calm  self-possession,  serene  self-reliance. 
Bat  the  calni  of  Jesus  was  not  the  stillness  of  torpidity  or 
the  silence  of  the  ice-bonnd  Arctic  Seas.  It  was  a  repose  con- 
sistent with  a  rich,  deep,  inexhaastible  enthusiasm.  It  was  not 
the  lofty  ecstasy  of  an  Isaiah  or  an  Ezekiel,  nor  the  might  and 
energy  of  Moses,  which  distinguished  Him.  On  the  contrary, 
His  nature  was  all  serenity  and  gentleness.  The  sacred  fire  which 
glowed  in  the  breasts  of  the  ancient  prophets,  was  transformed  in 
Him  into  a  soft  but  never-failing  presence  of  the  creating  breath 
of  the  Spirit.  If  we  might  here  make  use  of  a  figure  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  should  say,  that  the^mani- 
festation  of  Jesus  is  not  the  storm  which  splits  up  rocks  of  ada- 
mant, not  the  shattering  earthquake  or  the  devouring  flame,  bat 
rather  it  resembles  the  still,  small  voice,  which  discovered  to  tiie 
Prophet  Elijah  the  presence  of  the  Lord.^  Constantly,  without 
iatermission  or  disturbance,  Jesus  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  air  as  in  the  natural  element  of  His  life :  He  was  an 
habitual  denizen  of  that  pare  supernal  region  to  which  other  men 
may  rise  only  in  isolated  hours  of  high  communion.  His  march 
was  like  that  of  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky,  ever  holding  with  nn- 
deviating  constancy  its  heavenly  journey.    His  words  were  ever 

I  1  Kings  xix.  8-15.    Compare  J.  von  Muller,  UniTersal  History,  book  ix. 
chapter  6.  ,  '       • 
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fall  of  light,  and  His  works  of  reviving  Ufe.  There  was  in  His 
words  a  teodemess  and  a  fervonr  that  went  straight  to  the  heart ; 
bat  never  any  vehement  oatbarst  or  passionate  declamation. 
19'othing  was  done  by  Him  thonghtlessly  or  without  a  parpose : 
everything  which  He  began  was  accomplished  with  assurance, 
and  infallibly  attained  His  object.  When  called  on  to  act  with 
severity,  to  denonnce  and  to  chastise,  it  was  not  personal  irrita- 
tion that  moved  Him,  bat  the  holy  wrath  of  love, — a  love  which, 
in  its  hatred  to  the  sin,  ceased  not  to  love  in  the  sinner  the 
man  who  may  be  redeemed.  In  these  cases,  He  ever  kept  Hu 
soal  in  fall  self-possession.  So  too,  when  placed  in  the  most 
trying  circomstances  of  Hus  life,  he  nuuntuned  at  all  times 
mental  repose  and  perfect  self-controL  Hence  the  peace  which 
evermore  surrounded  Him,  which  flowed  forth  from  Him  upon 
all  within  His  circle  who  were  susceptible  of  its  benign  influence. 
For  when  He  says  (John  xiv.  27),  '*  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you,"  it  was  the  peace  which  dwelt  in  His  own 
cahn,  luurmoniods  soul  that  He  gave. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  this  harmony  and  peace  whidi 
reigned  in  the  character  of  Jesus,  was  the  result  of  a  mingling  or 
a  sinking  of  His  powers  and  activities,  such  as  prevented  them 
from  coming  into  full  operation.  That  would  not  be  the  har- 
mony of  greatness,  but  the  harmony  of  mediocrity.  Tbe  harmony 
of  greatness  can  exist  only  in  a  character  which  is  strong :  where 
a  rich,  deep  life  wells  up,  and  opposites  blend  together  in  unison. 
.:  And  this  is  eminently  the  case  with  Jesus.  Jesus  comes  to  send 
a  sword  as  well  as  to  send  peace ;  He  is  called  with  eqaal  right 
the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  Lamb  who  bears  the 
world's  sins.  The  harmonionsness  of  being  which  we  mark  in 
Him,  arises  from  the  richest  fulness  of  the  spirit  and  of  tiie  heart. 
The  contrasts  of  which  it  is  the  result,  are  mratal  characteristics 
such  as  seem  to  preclude  each  other  in  other  men ;  powers  are 
combined  in  Him  whidi  in  other  men  are  found  apart :  Uiese  work 
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side  bj  side  in  Him  with  fall  energy,  and  are  united  together  so 
as  to  form  one  glorious  whole.  In  a  manner  entirely  new  and 
wonderful,  the  individual  and  the  universally  human  are  blended 
together  in  Him,  and  pervade  each  other.  Here  are  muily  inde- 
pendence and  resignation ;  doing  and  endoring  are  here ;  here, 
sublime  majesty  and  humble  condescension.  None  of  all  these 
traits  can  we  leave  out  of  view,  if  we  would  contemplate  His  foil 
portrait. 

Let  us  then  first  glance  at  the  relation  of  the  Individual  to 
the  Human  in  the  Person  of  Jesus. 

As  a  man,  Jesus  is  placed  under  the  laws  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject :  He  is  under  the  conditions  of  family  and  race, 
has  certain  endowments  of  mind  and  a  certain  mental  disposition, 
belongs  to  a  certain  nation  and  time.  But  He  was  not  in  any 
way  fettered  by  these  particular  relations,  although  He  abun- 
dantly fulfilled  every  duty  they  imposed  upon  Him ;  they  were 
rather  a  means  of  which  He  made  use  to  manifest  what  is  truly 
human.  In  virtue  of  that  indomitable  strength  of  will  which  He 
preserved,  we  are  entitled  to  call  Him  a  Man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word :  but  we  must  not  therefore  say  that  His  pecnliar 
characteristic  was  manliness ;  for  He  shows  at  the  same  time 
all  the  gentleness,  purity,  and  tenderness  of  the  female  character. 
We  find  Him  possessed  of  high  mental  endowments ;  but  we 
should  err  were  we  on  this  account  to  characterize  Him  as  pre- 
eminently acute  or  profoond,  spirituel  or  imaginative :  because, 
although  we  trace  in  Him  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  all 
these  gifts,  still  none  of  them  was  the  principal  endowment  of 
His  mind.  No  less  do  we  perceive  in  Him  different  moods  of 
mind  and  changes  of  disposition :  now  He  is  serene  and  free  from 
care ;  now  He  is  deeply  serioos,  or  depressed  and  sad ;  now  again 
He  is  equanimous,  unperturbed,  and  calm:  at  one  time  His 
spirit  rises  in  holy  joy ;  at  another,  it  sinks  in  sorrow  and  regret. 
But  we  would  regard  it  as  unseemly,  were  we  to  ascribe  to  Him 
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«  pecaHlr  temperament,  in  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Uie 
term :  for  eyerything  that  is  recorded  of  Him  conTeys  the  impres- 
sion of  a  mind  whose  different  tempers  were  happily  -comminfrled, 
and  whose  emotions  varied  in  a  manner  entirely  natural^ 

But  this  interpenetration  of  the  Particular  and  the  General, 
shows  itself  especially  in  the  position  which  Jesns  held  towards 
His  family  and  His  nation.  Here  we  see,  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
how  the  miiversal  spirit  of  humanity  was  made  to  transfuse  the 
given  form  in  the  individual.  He  fulfilled  every  duty  which  His 
position  as  a  member  of  His  family  required :  especially,  He  pre- 
served up  to  the  last  hour  of  His  life  the  tenderest  filial  love. 
But  at  the  same  time  He  subordinated  to  the  Divine  purposes 
everything  that  pertained  to  the  family  circle,  making  the  indivi- 
dual and  family  interests  give  place  to  those  that  were  of  a  higher 
and  universid  nature.  (John  ii.  4 ;  Mark  ilL  32-35  ;  Luke  xi. 
27,  28.)  As  the  Founder  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  He 
regarded  every  one  who  did  the  will  of  God  as  His  mother,  and 
sister,  and  brother.  In  this  sense,  too.  He  required  that  every 
member  of  that  kingdom  should  be  willing  to  sever  even  the 
closest  family  bonds,  if  they  should  form  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  following  his  only  Lord  and  Master.  Li  like  manner, 
Jesus  did  not  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  His  nation.  He  per- 
formed with  conscientious  faithfulness  all  the  Divine  appoint- 
ments which  had  been  prescribed  to  His  people,  and  submitted 
Himself  even  to  human  customs  when  praiseworthy  and  right. 
In  His  labours  He  observed  the  requirements  and  the  forms  of 
the  spirit  of  His  people,  and  adapted  Himself  most  cordially  and 
entirely  to  the  circumstances  of  that. time  and  country.  But 
while  He  did  this,  there  was  in  His  demeanour  not  a  shade  <^ 
those  peculiarities  which  mark,  to  his  disadvantage,  the  Jew  as 
such :  on  the  contrary,  everything  national,  of  which  He  nu^et 

'  For  admirable  obserrations  on  this  salgect,  compare  Martensm's  Christ- 
Uche  Dogmatik,  §  141,  SeUe  314^-318.  ♦     o  ;;-,  ^ -^ 
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free  ase,  was  made  by  Him  an  instrnment  and  a  means  of  present* 
ing.  in  a  real  form  what  appertains  to  all  hnmanity  in  every  age 
and  in  every  nation. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  by  which  Jesns  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  great  spirits  of  antiqaity,  even  the 
greatest  of  them.  However  profoond  in  thought  those  men  may 
have  been,  however  comprehensive  in  action,  they  still  bear,  all 
of  them,  the  impress  of  their  own  peculiar  nationality,  they  still 
mirror  back  the  age  in  which  they  lived :  and  this  is  true,  not 
only  of  their  life  in  its  ontward  form,  bnt  also  of  their  inmost  and 
deepest  nature.  Even  Socrates  knew  no  higher  virtue  than  a 
•free  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  country,  and  a  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  customs  of  the  fathers.  Their  noblest  enthusiasm 
was  evoked  by  the  interests  of  their  fatherland,  and  the  highest 
deed  they  coold  achieve  was  to  die  for  it.  They  grew  out  of  the 
spirit  of  their  people  and  their  time ;  and  so,  too,  the  effect  they 
wronght  on  i^e  and  nation  was  determined  by  the  measure  in 
which  they  gave  that  spirit  a  fitting  and  noble  expression. 

Not  one  among  the  ancients  rises  above  the  limits  of  his  own 
nationality  to  such  a  degree  as  Socrates :  he  himself  wished  to 
be  regarded  not  as  a  Grecian  merely,  but  as  a  Cosmopolitan.^ 
And  yet  even  Socrates  was  essentially  Greek :  his  whole  diaraC' 
ter,  his  moral  nature  not  excepted,  had  unmistakeably  a  Greek 
impress,  and  stood  in  immediate  relation  to  the  manners  and 
costoms  of  his  countiy.'  And  this  holds  good  also  of  the  piety 
of  Socrates,  which,  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  nature,  had  still 
for  its  basis  the  national  traditions,  and  in  no  sense  possessed  the 
universal  character  of  Christianity. 

Jesus  was  surpassed  by  no  hero  of  antiquity,  in  power  of  ac- 
tion, and  in  self-sacrifice :  bnt  the  principle  which  determined 

'  Socrates  qaidem  cum  rogaretnr,cmatem  se  esse  diceret,  MandaDtun,  inqait, 
totios  enim  mnndi  se  incolam  et  civem  arbitrabatar. — Cicbbo,  TVae.  Qtuest.  t.  37. 
.    '  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  iL  3d  and  38. 
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and  guided  His  whole  life,  was  not  in  lEDs  case  merety  natiomU, 
it  was  intensely  hnman :  it  did  not  belong  nicely  to  time,  bnt  to 
eternity.  He  was  the  first  to  present  to  as  a  fall  and  perfect 
type  of  homanity,  which  unfolded  itself  from  the  depths  of  His 
Natnre  replete  with  Deity.  If  this  type  was  presented  in  con- 
nection with  a  particnhff  nation,  (as  it  mnst  have  been,)  it  never- 
theless far  transcended  the  narrow  limits  of  any  separate  nation- 
ality. He  was  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  humanity;*  and 
thus  He  was  the  first  who,  setting  ont  from  His  own  people,  was 
not  confined  in  His  working  within  its  limits.  He  embraced  the 
whole  hnman  race  in  the  circle  of  His  love,  and  for  it  He  sought 
to  live  and  dared  to  die.  He  who 'thus  portrayed  hnmaoity  ^s 
a  living  whole— as  one  body,  through  which  the  powers  of  a 
Divine  life  streamed,  has  become  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  He  could  become  only  under  two  conditions  r 
On  the  one  hwd,  He  must  recognize  in  a  ^irit  of  love  the  infi- 
nite value  of  every  individual  human  soul,  and  He  must  enter  in 
a  spirit  of  devotion  into  all  the  divinely-appointed  distinctions 
in  human  life.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  time  He  must 
rise  above  everything  particular,  whether  as  existing  in  indivi- 
daals,  or  in  his  family,  tribe,  or  nation.  He  must  comprehend 
all  mankind  in  the  folds  of  Wb  heart :  He  must  elevate  every 
characteristic  to  something  universally  true,  by  imparting  to  it 
the  spirit  of  Hk  high  and  universal  nature. 

Thus  was  the  antithesis  between  the  individual  and  the  nniver- 
sally-hnman  abolished  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  first 
time  made  manifest  how  one,  who  was  characterized  by  so  strcmg 
an  individuality,  could  at  the  same  time  be  a  miiversal  Man,  a  Man 
for  all  times  and  races,  the  Archetype  and  Ideal  of  Humanity. 
Bat  not  only  in  this  are  qualities  which  to  us  appear  so  opposite 
proved  to  be  congruent,  and  are  actually  exhibited  in  unison  in 

''"*  Compare  Hondeshagen :  On  the  Nature  and  Historical  Derelopment  of  the 
Idea  of  Homanity,  Heidelbei^,  1802,  espedaDjr  pp.  13-21. 
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the  Person  of  Jesns :  other  properties  which  seem  as  radically, 
distinct  are  combined  in  Him.  Take,  for  instance,  the  .contra- 
ries of  self-dependence  and  resignation,  of  action  and  endnrance, 
which  in  Jesus  transfase  and  permeate  each  other,  and  combine 
in  fnllest  harmony.  It  is  doubtless  trae  that  we  find  these  op- 
posites  united,  to  some  extent,  in  all  human  development,  when  it 
is  not,  morally  speaking,  altogether  abnormal :  self-dependence 
and  resignation,  power  to  do  and  capacity  to  endure.  But  we 
shall  invariably  find  it  to  be  the  case,  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  has  the  preponderance.  The  man  who  is  pre-eminent  in 
self-dependence  and  energy,  is  not  equally  great  in  resignation 
and  endurance :  the  active,  energetic,  independent  mtm,  is  gene- 
rally impatient  to  bear,  and  prone,  under  calamitous  visitations, 
to  chafe  the  bit  of  destiny.  And  he  who  is  most  distinguished 
by  the  grace  of  resignation  and  patient  endurance,  is  generally 
deficient  in  action  and  in  self-reliance.  Now  these  opposite 
qualities  of  independence  and  energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  resig- 
nation and  endurance  on  the  other,  meet  together  in  the  Person 
of  Jesus.  His  self-reliance  is  maintained  even  in  the  most  com- 
plete resignation  :  His  resignation  has  its  foundation  in  true  self- 
reliance.  His  actions,  which  were  never  unmixed  with  suffering, 
disclose  the  most  sublime  capacity  to  endure :  and  His  sufferings, 
which  He  entered  upon  unconstrained,  and  of  His  own  free 
choice,  reveal  the  purest  and  noblest  strength  of  character. 

Jesus  was  completely  independent,  self-reliant.  It  is  true  that 
He  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  required,  in  His  outward 
life,  the  aids  and  assistance  of  Friendship :  while,  for  His  inner 
life.  He  stood  in  need  of  the  love  of  His  own.  He  drew  John 
nearer  to  His  heart  than  the  rest.  He  rejoiced  in  the  submission 
of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner.  He  desired  "  heartily"  to  eat 
the  Passover  with  His  disciples.  He  wanted  them  to  be  near 
Him,  and  to  sympathize  and  watch  with  Him  in  His  last  soul- 
agony.    But  this  need  of  the  sympathy  of  others,  which  waa 
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pnrelj  a  hnman  want,  never  became  in  Him  dependence  upon 
others.  He  coold  say  to  the  apostles :  Ye  have  not  choe^  Me, 
bat  I  have  chosen  jon.  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  do 
well,  for  so  I  am.  Nor  did  He  merely  say  this ;  He  ever  acted 
npon  it.  For  always,  in  relation  to  everything  that  was  highest, 
He  appeared  not  in  the  character  of  one  who  received,  but  as 
one]  who  gave ;  and  indeed  it  was  He  who,  Himself  entirely 
free,  was  the  first  to  make  His  followers  partakers  of  tme  firee- 
dom.  In  His'  most  heavy  and  decisive  trials.  He  relied  npoa. 
Himself  alone.  In  Gethsemane,  where  the  disciple  slept,— on  the 
Cross,  when  they  forsook  Him,  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
the  Shepherd  was  revealed,  who  remained  nnmoved  when  His 
flock  was  scattered.  In  order  to  attain  to  ihe  dominion  which 
He  exercised.  He  did  not,  like  others,  require  to  make  nse  ot 
means  external  to  Himself:  on  the  contrary,  every  agency  by 
which  He  worked  was  within  Himself;  imd  in  this  sense  one  may 
apply  to  Him  the  words  o(  the  prophet :  "  The  government  is 
opon  His  shoolders."  But  in  this  self-reliance  in  which  Jesus, 
as  altogether  free  and  altogether  holy,  stood  ont  from  the  world 
whose  sin  He  so  deeply  felt.  He  nevertheless  did  not  show  Him- 
self exclnsive  and  onsympathizing  towards  the  sinful  and  the 
guilty.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  jost  as  one  wholly  self-depend^t 
that  He  gave  Himself  without  reserve  to  the  world :  as  He  who 
had  the  life  in  Himself;  who  lived  not  for  Himselfy  bat  for 
others.  And  yet  nothing,  was  foreign  to  Him.  We  read  that 
He  was  grieved  for  the  people — ^He  called  to  Him  the  weary  smd 
heavy-laden — ^He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ; — ^His  maxim 
was,  to  restore  the  bruised  reed,  fmd  to  revive  the  smoking  flax. 
His  whole  life  was  one  great  act  of  self-sacrifice,  consommated 
by  His  death  apon  the  Cross.  This  self-reliance  and  resignation 
possessed  in  Him  a  truly  ethical  character :  for  the  former  was 
the  independence  of  Love,  which  gave  itself  to  promote  the  wtH- 
tare  of  others ;  aad  the  latter  was  the  resignation  of  a  nature 
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entir^y  self-possessed,  and  its  prindple  was  one  unbroken  act  of 
v(duntary  self-abnegation.  The  two  are  not,  howerer,  to  be 
viewed  apart  from  each  other,  for  they  form  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  a  perfect  and  harmonioas  whole. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  relatiou  between  doing  and  soffering  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Action  and  endurance  were  nnited  at  every 
period  of  His  life.  Hence  there  was  displayed  by  Him,  at  all 
times,  a  sublime  and  heroic  energy,  and  a  cahn,  patient  endnr- 
ance :  these  combined  to  form  a  character  absolutely  unlike  any 
other.  The  life  of  Jesus  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
been  essentially  one  of  action,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  meets  the 
public  eye.  He  went  about  doing  good :  He  worked  while  it  was 
day,  were  His  words ;  and  He  hims^  comprehends  everything 
that  proceeded  from  Him  in  that "  work"  which  was  given  Him  by 
the  Father  to  do.  In  accomplishing  this  work,  His  will  was  con- 
sttmtly  and  invariably  directed  towards  <me  end ;  and  in  every 
position  into  which  He  enters  we  see  that  ruling  power  by 
which  great  souls  like  His,  conscious  of  the  truth,  exercise  an 
influence  on  all  susceptible  minds  which  seems  almost  magical. 
At  the  same  tune,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  actual 
work  of  Christ  was  ever  accompanied  by  suffering.  His  very 
entrance  upon  the  work  prescribed  to  Him  by  God,  arose  from  a 
sympathy  with  sinful  humanity ;  and  this  sympathy,  which  was 
never  for  a  moment  absent  from  His  spirit,  was  the  cause  <^  that 
peculiar  vein  of  melancholy  which  ran  through  His  whole  nature. 
Then,  the  accomplishment  of  His  w<^k  involved  an  incessant 
conflict  with  sin,  experienced  at  every  st«p ;  its  assaults  causing 
Him  not  only  the  keenest  physical  sufferings,  and  at  last  the 
painful  death  of  the  Cross,  but  also  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the 
soul,  at  the  thought  that  all  His  trials  were  inflicted  by  those  He 
came  to  save.  And  throughout  aR  this  suffering,  which,  as 
man.  He  felt  most  keenly.  He  possessed  His  soul  in  unwearied 
patience,  never  murmuring  or  complaining,  but  in  all  things  com- 
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mittmg  Himself  to  God,  as  His  servant,  who  mnst  be  made  per- 
fect by  sofferiiig.  Thus  all  He  did  was  at  the  same  time  so 
mach  endured ;  His  actions  were  His  sufferings  too.  And  not 
less  true  is  it,  that  His  sufferings  were  also  actions,  what  He  eo- 
dnred  was  at  the  same  time  the  work  which  He  had  to  do.  For 
although  all  that  He  suffered  came  to  Him  from  without,  stfll  it 

U  did  not  remain  without  Bua  as  it  were,  £K>mething  external  to 
Bdmself ;  because  He  ^it^ed  upon  erery  trial  by  ytAwaiury  dboioe, 

W  with  the  fullest  consdoosness  that  He  was  submitting  Himself  to 
a  Divine  appointmoit,  and  with  full  acquiesc^ice  in  the  Divine 

-  ■  will  In  this  sense,  His  passicm  and  His  death  are  to  be  r^arded 
as  the  noblest  action  of  His  life.  Thus,  aA,  every  8tq>  of  tiie  life 
of  Jesus,  action  and  suffering,  heroic  power  to  do  and  to  endure, 

-V   act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  permeating  «id  transfusing  <MBe 

fmother,  never  existing  apart,  but  ever  in  combination :  and  it  is 

in  this  view  tiiat  His  character  presents  tiiat  inward  hanrnmy 

which  made  men  see  in  Him,  as  distinguished  frtmi  a  sinfid  world, 

*    tiie  Righteous  and  Holy  One.  ^Hti 

Then  again,  a  life  like  that  could  jNres^it  no  oth^  picture  but 

; ,   one  of  Humility  and  of  ISAJesbj :  and  indeed  both  tiiese  features, 

.^  in  rare  combination,  characterized  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Truly 
might  Jesus  say  of  Himself:  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.*? 
His  whole  life,  we  have  seen,  was  one  connected  act  of  self-abne*  ^ , 
gation,  and  so  too  was  it  one  unbroken  act  of  self-abasement. 
At  its  very  close  the  most  touching  instance  of  humble,  minister- 
ing love  IB  recorded  of  Him,  when,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
His  Divine  origin  and  the  Divine  resting-place  whither  He  was 
going — knowing  that  He  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to 
God, — He  condescended  to  wash  His  disciples'  feet.  By  this 
consnmmatii^  act  of  love  He  bore  testimony  to  the  trutii,  that 
He  regarded  the  perfection  of  life  as  consisting  in  the  service  of 
love.  And  yet,  from  boieath  the  covering  oi  abasement  and 
reproach  which  veiled  His  glory  for  a  season,  there  shone  forth 
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at  all  times  the  light  of  a  kingly  soul :  and  His  words,  as  well  as 
His  actions,  express  an  inner  consciooBmss  which  we  must  either 
not  understand  at  all,  or  understand  as  the  expressiim  of  a  con>- 
scionsness  of  infinite  saperiority — of  incomparable  dignity  of  cbft- 
racter.  Many  a  word  of  majesty  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
from  that  first  exclamation  in  the  school  at  Nazareth — '*  This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears'*  (Luke  iv.  16) — to 
that  sublime  testimony  before  the  worldly-minded  judge  (John 
xviiL  37) :  "  I  am  a  King.  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  tun 
come  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Truth !"  How  mighty 
was  the  influence  of  the  majesty  of  His  personal  appearance,  and 
how  unirersally  was  that  influence  felt !  The  fallen  disciple  felt 
it,  and  so  did  the  caitiffs  sent  to  arrest  Him  in  the  garden :  the  ex- 
cited accusers  who  sought  to  have  Him  stoned,  confessed  its  silent 
power ;  and  so,  too,  did  the  malefactor,  who  even  upon  the  Cross 
recognized  in  his  fellow-sufferer  his  Deliverer  i^d  his  King.  And 
here,  as  before,  majesty  and  humility  do  not  exist  apart  from  one 
another :  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  and  with  each  other.  The 
Majesty  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this,  that  His  high  soul  bowed  in 
deep  humility  before  God :  and  the  perfect  Humility  of  Jesus 
consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  the  humility  not  of  the  sinner  who, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  utter  unworthiness,  abases  himself  before 
God,  but  that  of  one  who  retained  all  the  while  the  high  con- 
sciousness of  perfect  fellowship  with  God.  >  vrvi'r-    > - 

Thus  we  see  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  from  whatever  side  we 
view  it,  the  harmonionsness  of  a  strong  and  noble  character. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  contemplate  this  harmoniousness 
of  character :  we  must  also  endeavour  to  understand  its  source. 
And  this  source  can  be  found  only  in  the  common  principle  from 
which  all  His  actions  procee&ed,  and  by  which  they  were  aU  re- 
gulated.    To  this,  then,  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  principle  which  governed  the  whole  life  of  Jesos  is  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  simple  maxim :  to  do  the  wHl  of  God.     That 
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iHn,  wUdii  it  was  giren  Him  to  know  immediately  and  infaIliblJy^ 
was  His  only  rule  of  life ;  it,  too,  was  the  power  which  inspired  and 
animated  Him  in  action.  He  did  what  the  Father  had  commis- 
sioned Him  to  do — ^what  He  saw  the  Father  do :  that  was  His 
meat  and  His  drink.  Had  He  not  been  entirely  snbject  to  God, 
He  coold  not  hare  lired,  coold  not  hare  been  satisfied  for  a  single 

-  moment.    Thus  His  life  was  perfect  obedience.    It  was  not  obe- 
dience to  the  Law  merely :  it  was  obedience  to  the  living  and 

;  personal  Author  of  the  Law.    It  was  not  obedience  in  one  parti*. 

t.  colar  action ;  bnt  this  was  the  spirit  which  pervaded  His  whole 
Kfe.    And  this  obedience  He  learned  chiefly  by  His  snfferings  ;^ 
tiiongh  He  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things^ 
whidi'He  suffered  (Heb.  t.  8).    Again,  it  was  princq>ally  tiins 

:>  that  He  gave  proof  of  His  obedience :  He  became  obedient  nnto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (PhiL  iL  8).    By  His  suffer-  , 
ings  He  was  made  perfect,  and  was  enabled  to  become  for  otii^rs 

;  also,  the  source  of  obedience  unto  salvation.  (Heb.  v.  9  and  Rom.  . 
T.  19 :   By  the  obedience  of  one,  maaj  are  made  righteous.) 

Bnt  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  yet  to  search  for  a  deeper 
prindple  from  which  this  obedience  itself  sprang.    And  this  we 
find  in  His  full  and  unreserved  surrender  of  Himself  to  God,  that 
is,  in  His  Faith,  which  of  its  very  nature  is  one  with  Love.. 
Jesos  dwelt  in  the  faith  and  in  the  love  of  God :  these  were  the 
roots  of  His  being,  thence  He  derived  all  His  life.    Hence  ; 
the  principle  which  regulated  His  actions  was  not  the  principle 
of  Duty,  bnt  that  of  Love :  not  the  constraiDing  consciousness  of 
a  work  which  must  be  done,  but  the  free  spontaneous  impulse  of 
love  moving  Him  to  do  what  His  nature  would  not  let  Him  leave 
undone.    In  this  He  shows  us  that  love  is  higher  than  law,  and 
devotion  nobler  than  duty,  because  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
But  His  love  to  God  implies  also  love  to  man.    He  drew  the 
copions  streams  from  the  Divine  fountain,  not  in  order  to  ke^ 
them  to  Himself,  but  that  He  might  constantly,  nnweariedly  im- 
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part  them  to  others:  and  what  gives  a  character  so  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  human  love  of  Jesus,  what  makes  it  so  signally 
different  from  everything  the  world  had  seen  before,  was  jost  its 
relation  to  His  love  to  God.    For  just  because  the  love  of  Jesns 
for  men  had  its^rings  in  God,  the  Father  of  all,  the  All-holy, 
could  it  give  bir^h  to  the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  thoughts. 
This  thought,  which  transcends  our  loftiest  conceptions,  and  had 
never  before  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  was  to  achieve  the 
salvatiou  of  the  whole  human  race,  without  distinction  of  age  or  . 
race.    Now  if  the  source  of  His  love  for  men  had  not  been  fonnd 
in  God,  the  universal  Father,  He  could  not  have  devised  this  un- 
speakably great  and  glorious  plan  of  redeeming  the  whole  human 
family.    Then,  in  the  manner,  too,  in  which  that  design  was  car- 
ried out,  the  love  of  Jesus  for  man  bears  a  distinct  impress  of  its 
having  originated  in  God.     For  what  is  the  object  aimed  att 
It  is  the  restoration  of  a  fallen,  sinfnl,  distracted  race,  to  a  holy 
and  loving  fellowship  with  God.    This  could  be  accomplished  by 
Jesus  only  on  the  condition  of  His  perfectly  entering  into  the 
circumstances  of  that  race,  that  is,  by  Himself  sharing  them : 
hence  His  love  was  essentially  a  condescending  love,  a  love  which 
cfune  to  seek  and  to  redeem, — ^in  a  word,  a  compassionate  love. 
For  it  sought  not  the  amiable  and  the  loving,  but  the  unlovely 
and  the  sinful,  the  lost  and  the  wretched,  in  order  to  impart  to 
them  its  own  renewing  power,  that  they  might  thus  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  into  worthy  Objects  of  love.    But  this  is  just  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  love  of  God  Himself;  His  love  & 
essentially  a  preventing  love  which  seeks  the,  lost,  a  pitying  love 
which  compassionates  the  fallen,  and  a  transforming  love  which 
restores  the  ruined.    And  thus  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  we 
see  not  a  mere  reflex  of  the  love  of  God,  but  much  more :  we  see 
in  Him  the  manifestation  of  that  love,  as  well  as  its  embodiment 
and  incarnation  in  action. 
Finally,  this  love  is  the  principle  of  union  which  reconciles  all 
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apparent  contradictions  in  the  nature  of  Jesns,  and  combines  all 
its  manifold  aspects  in  a  unity  of  life.  That  love  conld  enter  into 
all  the  distinctions  in  human  life,  ordained  by  God,  and  feel 
sympathy  and  compassion  for  them  all,  and  at  the  same  time  conld 
rise  above  them,  and  enfold  all  humanity  in  its  wide  embrace. 

It  rests  with  confidence  in  God,  and  at  the  same  time  prompts 
to  ceaseless  activity  on  behalf  of  men ;  it  is  in  itself  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  at  the  same  time  gives  itself  as  ministering  ser- 
vant to  alL  It  imparts  strength  to  do  and  to  endure.  It  bears 
the  stamp  equally  of  majesty  and  of  humility  on  its  consecrated 
brow.  It  is  this  love  that  impresses  upon  all  that  flows  from 
Jesus  the  character  of  religion,  and  which  devates  what  we  call 
moral  to  the  nature  of  holiness.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  in  Jesus 
piety  never  forcibly  obtrudes  itself,  yet  everything  that  He  did, 
became  in  His  hand  an  expression  and  sign  of  piety ;  hence,  more- 
over,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Jesus  does  not  convey  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  character  merely  religious,  or  possessing  only  the 
highest  moral  qualities,  but  rather  of  morality  and  religion  in 
perfect  combination :  in  a  word,  the  idea  of  Holiness.   - «;;  i^^-ij-^: 

We  shall  now  briefly  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Lord  Jesus  presents  to  us  the  harmony  of  a  life 
whkh,  in  action  as  well  as  in  suffering,  was  ever  equally  pene- 
trated with  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  had  its  source  in  the  perfect 
love  of  God,  and  realized  itself  in  the  highest  love  to  maa,  and 
in  an  entire  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvaticm  of  the  human  race.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  love  of  Otod  manifested  in  a  form  purely  hunum.^ 
Now  the  idea  of  such  a  Being  as  this  excludes  the  possibility  <^ 
sin ;  for  sm,  which  is  in  its  very  nature  witf^omstic  to  God,  can 

1  Base,  in  his  Life  of  Jesru,  §  40,  characterises  the  Bedeemer  in  a  few  strik- 
ing words,  as  "the  harmony  of  all  powers  and  capacities,  the  perfect  love  of 
God  represented  in  purest  humanity ." 

Compare  Buscb.  Anieitong  zor  Mittheilnng  der  ReKgion  and  zor  Einfolh- 
rvag  in's  Christenthnm.    Hanover,  1834,  8.  73.    Introduction  by  Lileke.    Hia  • 
description  of  the  Character  of  Jesns.        .—    -.-■•- ^'Wj  s^^- 1-4  tj; 
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find  no  place  where  selfishness,  which  is  its  essence  and  princ^fe, 
is  utterly  abolished  by  the  foil  energy  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
And,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  Jesns  which  the  Gospels  present  to 
ns,  and  that  which  the  apostles  everywhere  describe,  is  snch, 
that,  eren  if  it  had  not  been  expressly  stated  in  Scriptore  that  He 
was  without  sin,  we  could  never  hare  conceived  of  sin,  of  separa- 
tion from  God,  of  moral  obliquity,  as  forming  a  feature  in  that 
picture,  without  being  sensible  that  we  should  thus  materially 
disfigure  and  deface  it,  nay,  destroy  it  altogether. 


Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  as  drawn  for 
sometimes  in  undefined  general  outline — at  other  times,  again, 
more  fully  and  distinctly,  by  the  inspired  Evangelists.  And  truly 
we  may  say,  with  one  now  glorified,  who  made  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  his  deep  and  life-long  study :  *  "  For  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  character  one  might  well  let  himself  be  branded  or  broken  on 
the  wheel ;  and  the  man  who  would  laugh  or  mock  at  it  is  cer- 
tainly mad.  He  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place  must  even  lie 
low  in  the  dust,  and  worship,  and  rejoice."  Unquestionably  the 
moral  image  of  Jesus,  even  if  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  an 
idea,  is  the  noblest  and  dearest  possession  of  Humanity :  a  thing 
surely  for  which  a  man  might  be  willing  to  live  or  to  die.  For 
this  idea  is  the  noblest  to  which,  in  religion  or  in  morals,  the 
mind  of  man  has  ever  attained.  It  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  the 
race ;  it  is  the  holy  place  in  which  the  moral  consciousness  may 
find  refage  from  the  corruption  of  every-day  life.  The  man  who 
would  knowingly  stain  or  becloud  this  idea,  would  be  a  blas- 
phemer against  the  majesty  of  the  divinely-begotten  human  spirit, 
in  its  fairest  and  purest  manifestation.'    Even  if  we  were  to  re- 

1  The  Wandsbecker  Messenger  in  Letters  to  Andres.    Letter  L 
*  De  Wette  ( Wesen  des  Christ.  Glaabens,  §  53,  S.  27 1  and  273)  says : "  The  man 
who  comes  witlioat  preconceived  opinion  to  the  Life  of  Jesns,  and  who  yields 
himself  op  to  the  impression  which  it  makes,  will  feel  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
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gard  the  image  of  Jesus  as  an  invention,  we  shoold  hare  to  con- 
fess it  to  be  the  snblimest  fiction  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever 
conceived.  We  should  hare  to  own  that,  as  a  romance,  it  far 
transcends  every  common  experience,  and  tha€  inits  world-trans- 
forming power  it  had  proved  itself  more  mighty  and  more  effica- 
cious than  the  whole  range  of  actnal  facts,  of  whose  reality  hist<^ 

.^^  g^ves  us  nnqaestionable  evidence.    Bat  jnst  becanse  it  does  so 

transcend  alike  all  the  romuice  and  all  the  reality  in  the  world 

besides,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  it  as  a  fiction :  jnst 

'  because  it  is  so  deeply  and  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  whole 

-  x  development  of  the  human  race,  and  because,  more  particularly, 

.^\  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ^aith,  in  its  peculiar  features,,  would 

I    be  utterly  inexplicable  if  it  be  not  tru^ — ^we  most  of  necessity 

r    view  it  as  historical  and  reaL  '  ' 

^i:       Poe^,  whenever  it  brings  to  light  some  true  and  perfect  work, 

C  never  creates  out  of  nothing  ;    she  must  always  have  s(nne 

materials  to  work  upon,  taken  from  the  world  of  reality,  some 

2  gi^en  substratum  on  which  to  build  her  fabric ;  what  she  pro- 

^^  ^  duces  is  always  a  picture  of  real  life,  which  she  has,  by  a  free 
c  spiritual  transformation,  caused,  as  it  were,  to  be  bom  anew.  Now 

""%  the  materials  on  which  fiction  works,  may  be  either  borrowed  fcom 
'"  without,  or  they  may  be  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  poet's  own 
mind :  one  or  other  of  these  must  be  the  case,  else  the  fiction  will 
be  wholly  void  of  meaning  and  of  result.  The  poet  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  characters  which  he  draws  will  be  recognized, 
and  that  his  representation  will  be  attended  with  success,  only 
when  he  makes  them  real,  only  when  he  can  say  of  them,  as 
Goethe's  Tasso  says  of  his:  "I  know  they  are  immortal,  for 

j  V  ^  they  are.^  ^    And  who  can  call  in  question  the  fact,  that  the  cha- 

'  He  is  the  most  exalted  character  and  the  purest  soul  that  history  presents  to 
us."  "  I^e  wailced  over  the  eauth  lilce  some  nobler  being  who  scarce  touched  it 
with  His  feet"  • 

A  "  Ich  weiss  es,  de  sind  eirig,  denn  tie  tkuL" — Gobxhb's  Tas$». 
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racter  of  Jesns  is  trae  in  itself,  and  thoroughly  consistent, — ^that 
His  whole  life  was  subordinated  to  one  gr^t  principle,  and  re- 
volyed  around  one  central  point  I  And  whence,  then,  were  the 
materials  for  this  history  deriyed?  Either  from  a  real  Person 
seen  in  the  world  ;  and  if  so,  the  historical  character  of  Jesus,  at 
least  in  its  general  features,  is  recognized :  or  they  were  drawn 
from  the  mind  of  those  who  record  His  life ;  but  then  it  must 
first  be  proved  that  this  latter  hypothesis  is  the  more  correct,  or 
even  the  more  probable,  of  the  two. 

Modem  criticism  holds  the  opinion,  that  the  picture  of  the  Per- 
sonality of  Jesus  was  the  work  of  the  fancy  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian Church,  who  invented,  after  His  death,  this  description  of  the 
Founder  of  their  religion.  Bnt  this  runs  counter  to  all  historical 
analogy.  The  great  revolutions  of  history  have  not  been  effected 
by  fictitious  personages,  bnt  by  living  men  :  and  those  men  must 
have  possessed  within  themselves  a  real  power  corresponding  to, 
and  accounting  for,  the  influence  they  possessed.  Then,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  community,  that  is,  a  number  of  individuals 
differently  constituted,  should  have  succeeded  in  producing  so 
harmonious  a  character.  Or  is  it  imagined  that  one  man  was  the 
author  of  this  image  ?  But  in  that  case  we  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  that  individual  could  produce  so  rare  a  work.  We 
must,  moreover,  have  to  rank  him  higher  than  the  object  which 
called  forth  his  inventive  power:  to  him  we  must  accord  the 
meed  of  wonder  and  praise  which  we  withhold  from  Jesus.  But 
we  should  not  thus  find  an  explanation  of  the  problem,  which  has  in- 
deed only  become  more  difficult  and  involved.^  For  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  former,  the  first  question  which  we  put  is  still  this : 
how  is  it  that  an  ideal  of  so  perfect  a  kind  ever  came  into  the 
mind  of  man,  whether  of  many  men  or  of  one  individual  ?  We 
know,  indeed,  that  a  Messiah  was  then  looked  for  in  Israel,  and 

'  Tnily,  says  Roosseaa  in  this  connection :  "  L^ventenr  en  serolt  pins 
etounant  que  le  h^ros."  - 


*      -Sif". 
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that  His  advent  was  an  object  of  deep  desire.    Bat,  generaOy,  it 
is  not  credible  tbat  a  faith  like  that  of  the  Apostles,  (capable  of 
imparting  life  and  of  conquering  death,)  m  the  real  existence  (^  a 
Redeemer,  conld  arise  from  this  want  and  longing  alone,  without 
the  inflaence  of  a  Person  who  satisfied  that  want  and  realized 
that  longing.     Still  less  is  it  oonceirable  that  a  fiutb  which  eame 
into  existence  m  so  negative  a  way,  shoold  have  been  able  to  draw 
from  itself  the  positive  image  of  a-  Redeemer  of  a  majesty  Mid 
holiness  such  as  is  hdd  np  to  as  in  the  Gospels.     The  men  from 
'  whose  spirit,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  this  image  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen,  were  sinful  men,  and  men,  too,  who,  in  a  religioas 
?  point  of  view,  were  hemmed  in  within  very  narrow  Ihnits — this  is 
.   what  it  is  impossible  to  deny.    How  could  the  inu^e  of  a  per- 
'^^.  fectly  sinless  and  holy  Being  arise  from  the  unclean  heart  of  a 
,  sinful  man?    How  could  a  Form  of  a  sublime  majesty,  such  as. 
;  mankind  had  till  then  no  coacq»tion  of,  and  would  not  have  at 
this  day  if  it  had  not  been  here  presented  to  as, — how  could  that 
:  appear  npon  the  bounded  horizon  of  a  Jewish  mind?    Or  could 
^  the  idea  of  Him  who  was  the  first  to  embrace,  in  His  boundless 
love,  the  whole  human  race,  arise  within  the  narrow  conscious- 
ness of  an  Israelite  ?     Farther,  the  incredibility  of  all  this  will  be 
fully  apparent,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  education  and 
mental  training  of  the  first  disciples.     They  were  plain,  liimple 
men ;  untrained  as  authors ;  the  large  pr6portion  of  them  were 
'  .anything  but  men  of  fancy  and  imt^nation.    They  were  men  of 
sincerity  and  simplicity  in  their  religious  belief:  hence  they  would 
not  have  invented  had  they  been  able.     And  even  if  they  would, 
it  is  certain  that  they  could  never  have  succeeded  in  achieving, 
with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  (humanly  speaking,  so  insigni- 
ficant,) wha^  the  masters  of  thought  and  of  discourse,  a  Plato 
and  a  Xenophon,  had,  in  their  account  of  Socrates,  failed  to  ac- 
complish. 

Let  criticism  show  us  that  anything  similar  occurs  elsewhere 

F 
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in  the  page  of  history !  Until  it  does  so,  (and  it  never  wHl  be 
able  to  do  so,)  we  shall  continue  to  maintain — what  seems  so 
abondantly  evident  to  every  healthy  mind, — that  the  reason  why 
the  disciples  have  been  able  to  place  before  onr  eye  in  snch  vivid 
reality  so  great  a  majesty  of  moral  character,  so  world-embrac- 
ing  a  love, — a  love  which  performed  the  noblest  achievements, 
and  did  not  despise  the  humblest, — is,  that  they  themselves  had 
previously  seen  in  real  life  One  who  manifested  those  qualities. 
The  inimitable  nature  of  the  Gospel-picture  must  ever  remain 
one  of  its  leading  characteristics.  But  the  fact,  that  it  cannot  be 
imitated,  is  a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  its  contents.  For  to  what 
is  it  to  be  ascribed  ?  It  cannot  consist  in  the  human  originality 
of  the  writers,  for  in  that  many  others  have  far  surpassed  them  : 
it  must  then  arise  from  the  Divine  originality  of  the  subject  of 
whom  they  wrote ;  which  they  were  able  to  describe  with  snch 
vividness  and  power,  because  He  was  Himself  objectively  pre- 
sented to  their  view. 


'.T 
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-  SECTION  THIRD. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  AFOSTOUCAL  UTTERANCES  ON  THE  MORAJL  DIONITT 

'■.:h^rj„-f-\fy.-.'      ""-.       AMD  PUMTT  OF  JESUS.  • 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Apostles  with  one  consent  see  in 
Jesus  a  high  moral  nature,  nay,  a  holy  sinless  Being ;  and  that 
they  vindicate  the  right  of  faith  in  His  moral  perfection  by  a  re- 
cord of  His  life  which  bears  the  impress  of  truth.  But  there 
meet  us  even  here  sundry  objections,  which  we  will  at  once  re- 
move, becanse  the  discussion  of  them  will  furnish  an  opportunity 
to  touch  upon  several  other  important  points. 

The  Apostles,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  first  instance,^  were  not  very 
precise  in  the  terms  they  used  when  speaking  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesos.  Thus,  when  they  applied  to  Him  the  epithets,  *^  holy, 
pore,  r^hteons,  without  sin,**  they  did  so  simply  in  the  sense  in 
which  Xenophon  bears  testimony  to  Socrates,  that  no  one  ever 
saw  him  commit  an  unrighteous  action,  or  heard  him  say  an  un- 
holy word;'  and  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  concluding  from 
these  expressions  that  that  heathen  was  absolutely  without  sin. 
What  Xenophon  testifies  of  Socrates  is  the  very  least  of  what 
the  Apostles  have  maintained  concermng  Jesus ;  for  the  latter 
have  gone  a  very  great  way  further  than  the  former.  This  is 
seen  most  clearly  from  the  relation  that  thdr  sayings  on  this  sub- 
ject hold,— ^ftrsti  to  their  doctrine  concerning  Christ ;  and  second, 
to  the  view  which  they  took  of  His  life.  Truly,  Jesus  was  to 
His  disciples  much  more  than  Socrates  was  to  his  SchopL  They 
saw  in  Him  not  merely  a  noble,  truth-seeking  man,  and  one  who 

I  Hase,  Leben  Jesn,  §  32.    Strauss,  Olaabenalelire,  u.  192. 
■  Memorabilia,  L IJU 
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ever  strove  to  attain  wisdom,  bat  the  Son  of  God — ^Him  whom  the 
Father  bad  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world  to  accomplish  His 
will  When  the  disciples  thoaght  and  said  of  snch  a  man  that 
He  was  free  from  sin,  it  te  certain  that  thej  did  not  intend  thereby 
to  maintain  merely  His  irreproachabilitj,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
testified  of  the  positive  perfection  and  mistained  holiness  of  His  re- 
ligions and  moral  life ;  and  it  is  certain  they  held  this  not  in  an 
indefinite  and  superficial  sense,  bnt  in  the  most  exact  and  fullest 
conceivable  sense.  And  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  if  we 
consider  the  view  they  took  of  His  life  as  the  fonndation  of  their 
faith  in  Him.  In  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  set  forth  by  them,  there  is 
disclosed  a  far  deeper  and  purer  moral  spirit  than  that  which  meets 
our  view  in  the  life  of  Socrates.  We  see  in  the  life  of  Jesus  a 
principle  of  piety,  a  jKJwer  of  self-sacrificing  love,  compared  with 
which,.even  the  noblest  moral  examples  of  ancient  Heathendom 
most  fan  into  the  background.  Then,  in  proportion  as  Jesus 
(as  described  by  His  disciples)  is  morally  and  religiously  far 
saperior  to  Socrates,  (as  described  by  his  disciples,)  has  the  say- 
ing of  the  followers  of  Jesns  a  higher  significance  than  it  has  in 

the  mouth  of  the  followers  of  Socrates,  when  both  affirm  of 
their  respective  Masters,  that  there  was  nothing  unholy  in  their 
actions  or  in  their  conversation.  And  although  it  never  occurred 
to  any  one  to  conclude  from  those  words  of  Xenopbon  that 
Socrates  was  without  sin,  it  has  certainly  from  the  first  occurred 
to  many  a  one  to  draw  that  conclusion  concerning  Jesus  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostles.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not  only  be- 
cause the  words  of  the  Apostles  have  a  different  meaning  frvm 
those  of  Xenophon,  but  also  because  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
they  occur  in  a  totally  different  connection :  in  an  internal  con- 
nection with  the  self-ccwQsciousness  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  in  an 
historical  connection  with  the  effects  of  His  life. 

Again,  our  opponents  seek  to  confine  the  apostolic  utterances 
concerning  Jesus  within  very  narrow  limita.     The  testimony  of 
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the  Apostles  concerning  Jesos,  they  say,  in  as  far  as  tiiey  give' 
in  it  a  statement  of  their  own  experience,  is  natnrally  to  be  ti^en 
in  a  restricted  sense,  and  implies  simply  this,  that  they  knew  of 
no  sin  with  which  He  was  chargeable :  it  is  thos  to  be  regarded 
as  a  merely  n^atire  statement  There  were  two  things,  it  is 
said,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  positive  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Jesus :  In  the  first  place,  Jesus  was  known  to  them 
only  during  the  three  years  of  His  pnbtic  ministry,  and  of  their- 
intimate  intercourse  with  Him ;  whilst  in  the  earlier  period  of 
His  life,  many  a  thing,  in  word  and  deed,  had  gone  forth  from 
Him,  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge  whatever.  And  again,  in 
the  time  of  their  intercourse  with  Him  even,  they  could  not  see 
into  His  heart :  and  yet  the  mord  worth  of  any  action  consists 
not  in  the  extern^  act,  but  in  the  spirit  from  which  it  flows,  and 
that  is  known  to  God  alone,  the  searcher  of  hearts.* 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  viz.,  that  the 
Apostles  knew  nothing  of  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  Jesnsy 

we  remark,  that  the  conclusion  which  our  opponents  seek  to  (^ 
duce  from  this  drcnmstance  proceeds  frx)m  an  altogether  incor- 
rect idea  of  moral  development  in  generaL  This  derelopmov 
mnst  ever  be  viewed  as  growing  into  an  organic  and  connected 
whole :  Mid  if  it  be  true  that  occasionally  great  crises  occur  in 
a  man's  Hfe,  tiiat  extraordinary  and   sudden  revoluti<Hi8  take 

'  These  thoagfats  are  enlarged  npon  by  Dr  Weber :  THrtatis  Jesa  iDt^^ritaa 
iieqoe  ex  ipaios  proreasionibos  neqne  ex  actionibns  doceri  potest.  "Vlteb.  1796 
(Oposc  Academ.,  S.  179.)  Also  Bretschneider  (Dc^^natik,  §  138.)  Bat  their 
treatment  of  Uie  doctrine  of  anamartesia  is  very  different.  Bretschneider  is 
simply  negative.  Weber,  who  donbts  only  the  validity  of  the  historical  proof 
of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesos,  proceeds  to  take  a  positive  view,  and  rests  his  be- 
lief in  His  sinless  character  upon  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  Jesns,  lc, 
that  H«  calls  BOm  His  beloved  Son,  (Matt  iiL  17,  xviL  5;)  and  also  npon  the 
fact  of  the  Resnrrection,  by  which  the  whole  life  and  work  of  Christ  were 
confirmed,  (1  Timothy  iii.  16.)  Similariy  Fritxsche.  The  olgections  of  Weber 
and  Fritzsche,  compendioosly  stated  in  Bas^  Leben  Jesn,  §  32,  and  Stranas, 
Glaabenslehre,  ii.  192.      '::y$^ivyih%-f  --^^■■^ :^-^'---^:.r^':z^'imy-;'!{f''^-ji' 
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place,  still  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  abrupt  or  accidental 
changes,  but  are  evidently  the  result  of  antecedent  moral  states, 
whose  effects  more  or  less  exist  even  snbseqaent  to  those 
changes.  Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  sin,  when  it  has  once 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  heart,  can  never  be  so  entirely  banished 
thence,  that  no  traces  of  it  can  any  more  be  found  in  conscience, 
disposition,  or  conduct.^  The  wound  of  sin  may  be  healed,  but 
its  mark  remains.  Never  in  life  does  it  occur,  as  we  have  already 
shown  when  treating  of  its  nature,  as  a  separate  and  isolated 
act.  Wherever  sin  exists,  there  must  be  a  perversion  of  prin- 
ciples, -a,  disturbance  of  inward  harmony,  a  diseased  interception 
and  debilitation  of  the  moral  powers.  And  whenever  this  pollut- 
ing and  perverting  power  has  once  obtained  a  footing  within  the 
domain  of  moral  life,  its  effects  will  invariably  be  felt ;  and  a  life 
which  is  tarnished  by  sin,  were  it  only  at  one  point  of  its  develop- 
ment, will  always  be  specifically  different  from  one  which  has  never 
felt  its  unholy  influence. 

To  this  an  objection  has  been  raised.  A  distinction,  it  has 
been  said,  must  be  drawn  between  wilful  and  unwilfnl  sins.  Of 
these,  only  the  former  introduce  a  disturbing  element  into  the 
moral  consciousness :  the  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  might  occur  in  the 
life  of  even  the  best  of  men,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
purity  of  his  heart.  The  man  who  sins  without  willing  it, 
scarcely  perceives  himself  that  he  is  transgressing  against  the  law, 
far  less  can  others  perceive  it.'  But  sin,  even  when  committed 
unconsciously,  is  still  a  departure  fi-om  the  law :  it  is  a  want  of 
a  fuU  recognition  of  the  law,  and  of  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  its 
requirements.  Even  involuntary  sin  cannot  occur  by  accident 
or  in  disconnection  with  the  antecedent  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  connected  with  some  sinful  tendency  which  lurks  deep  in  the 

•  Schleiermacher,  Festpredigten,  S.  95  et  $eqq. 

^  This  objection   is   brought  forward  by   Fritzscbe,  Ist    Programme,  pp. 
18, 19. 
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recesses  of  the  soul,  from  which  it  emerges  whenever  an  oppor- 
tnnity  is  presented.  A  man  is  indeed  often  imconscions  of  the 
commission  of  single  sins  of  comparatively  little  heinonsness,  at. 
the  moment  of  committing  them ;  but  he  is  not  the  less  consdoos 
that  he  has  committed  many  sadi ;  and  this  consciousness  induces 
him  to  hnmble  himself  even  for  others  which  he  does  not  know  of, 
and  to  seek  their  forgiveness :  "  Cleanse  Thy  servant  from  secret 
faults  !**  But  with  Jesus  this  was  not  the  case.  Are  we  then  to ; 
suppose  either  that  He  knew  nothing  Himself  of  His  involuntary 
sins ;  or  that  He  knew  of  them,  but  would  not,  like  other  men, 
tumble  Himself  before  God  because  of  them  ?  If  the  form^ 
then  His  self-knowledge  was  small  indeed :  if  the  latter,  then  His 
self-esteem  aad  presumption  were  wondrous  great. 

But  to  return.  If  it  be  true  that  the  effects  of  sin,  when  it  has 
once  found  its  way  into  the  heart,  remain  and  influence  the 
whole  life,  we  are  thus  shut  up  to  this  alternative :  either  we  must 
aflSrm  that  no  weight  or  validity  is  due  to  the  testimony  which 
the  Apostles  give  of  the  purity  of  Christ  in  mind  and  in  conv^- 
satioB ;  or  we  must  recdve  their  testimony  for  the  three  years  of 
their  intimate  intercourse  with  Him,  as  holding  good  also  of  the 
earlier  period  of  His  life  when  they  did  not  know  Him.  We  cao^ 
not  separate  those  three  years  from  that  earlier  life,  of  which  we^; 
must  regard  them  as  the  result.  Everything  that  we  know  i^ 
Jesus  discloses  a  moral  purity  and  freshness,  an  unimpaire<j^ 
vitality  and  power,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  as  hav- 
ing been  gained  by  severe  and  arduous  conflict,  and  preceded  by 
shortcomings  and  youthful  aberrations.  So  fair  a  fruit  as  the 
moral  life  of  Jesus  could  grow  only  fr(Hn  a  thoroughly  heidthy 
root.  If  the  inference,  that  the  perfection  of  the  Whole  implies 
the  perfection  of  its  Parts,  be  logically  correct,  we  may  say  that 
in  the  domain  of  morals  the  converse  holds  good.  For  every  truly 
moral  life  is  a  unity ;  nor  can  we  mark  off  a  certun  portion  of  it 
which  is  full  of  action,  and  say  of  it,  that  it  is  perfect,  while  of  the 
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rest  we  affirm  that  it  is  fanltj :  on  the  contrary,  the  perfection  of 
.  the  part  implies  that  of  the  whole.  Jast  as  from  the  perfection  of 
the  fragment  we  angnr  the  original  perfection  of  the  whole  work, 
so,  if  we  rec(^nize  the  validity  of  the  apostolic  testimony  concern- 
ing Jesns  at  all,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  whole  of  His  life  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  that  portion  with  which  we  are  acqnainted. 
It  fB,  however,  by  no  means  the  case,  that  we  are  altogether 
without  evidence  as  to  the  former  period  of  the  life  of  Jesns. 
We  have,  for  one  thing,  the  very  remarkable  account  given  by 
St  Luke  (iL  41-52)  of  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  when  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Especially  important  in  this 
narrative  is  His  answer  to  His  parents  when  rebuked  for  His  ab-. 
sence :  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ?  wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  My  Father's  business  ?  (verse  49.)  In  this  answer,  we 
have  the  expression  of  a  state  of  inward  life  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  proves  its  genuineness  by  its  childlike  simplicity,  and  at 
the  same  time  discovers  to  us  such  a  purity,  depth  and  power  <^ 
the  thought  of  God  within  His  soul,  that  it  m  a  mumer  prepares 
us  for  all  the  coming  glory  of  Jesus.  And  even  if  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  this  incident  in  His  early  history  was  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  character,  we  have  besides  a  testimony  to  the  whole 
preceding  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  expressions  which 
John  the  Baptist  used  concerning  Him  had  reference  to  the 
whole  of  His  early  life,  and  are  very  significant  and  important. 
This  man,  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  truthful  of  his  age 
and  nation,  bore  testimony  to  His  early  life,  not  in  words  only, 
but  i^o  by  deeds :  nay,  his  whole  life  was  a  witness-bearing  for 
Christ.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  call  in  question  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  close  relation  between  Jesus  and  John.^    This  ad- 

1  The  words  »i»  f 2w»  mirit  (John  i.  31-33),  are  to  be  referred  only  to  tfie 
foil  recognition  of  the  Messiah.  Compare  on  the  relation  of  John  to  Jesus, 
Plaock,  Geschicbte  des  Cbristentbnms,  Theii  1,  Seite  116;  and  Neander*!  Life 
of  Jesos. 
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mitted,  consider  the  import  of  the  act,  when  John  reused  to  bap- 
tize Jesos,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  mach  more  need  to  be  bap- 
tized of  Him ;  and  when,  on  the  manifestation  of  CSuist,  he  hnm- 
bly  withdrew  into  the  background,  confessing  that  a  grei^er 
than  be  had  come,  who  most  increase  while  he  most  decrease. 
The  whole  nation,  as  if  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a  hi|^er 
power,  moved  by  everything  that  was  best  in  it,  came  to  do 
homage  to  the  Baptist :  and  this  spiritual  hero,  this  man  of  God 
and  of  the  people,  in  his  turn  laid  the  homage  of  his  life  at  the 
feet  of  the  Redeemer,  when  in  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life 
he  submitted  himself  to  His  authority.  Nor  did  Jesus  refuse  the 
h(Nnage  of  John :  on  the  contrary.  He  accepted  ft  as  His  right. 
"  And  thus  it  is  that  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  bdngs, 
they  before  whom  all  men  bow  the  knee,  are  content  to  fall  into 
the  shade,  that  the  Divine  may  shine  forth  in  its  incomparable 
light.  John  was  willing  to  vanish  away,  that  in  Christ  the  Divine 
might  receive  its  due."^  :.*-^*^^;'Vis;--::>^r'^i>-%rl'^'*>--: 
4^  We  come  now  to  the  second  objection  raised.  The  Apostles, 
it  is  sud,  could  pronounce  upon  the  outward  and  legal  character 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  they  could  not  assert  the  inward  pnrity 
of  His  spirit.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  they  could  not  look 
immediately  into  His  heart  like  the  Onmiscirat  Scanner  of 
hearts :  but,  I  ask,  what  is  a  man's  life  but  the  index  and  revela- 
tion of  his  spirit ;  and  is  it  possible  to  account  fw  a  perfectly 
moral  life  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  a  perfectly  moral 
sod  which  it  reinresents ;  can  we  explain  parity  of  action  other- 
wise thui  as  flowing  from  pnrity  <^  heart?  Shall  we  derive 
purity  from  impurity — streams  of  goodness  from  a  polluted 
soorce?  Or  what  circumstance  is  there  in  the  life  of  Jesus  to 
favour  the  idea  that  He  ever  acted  in  a  manner  merely  legal  and 
external,  while  in  heart  He  was  not  truly  good,  or  that  His 

*  Steadel,  in  Gnmdzugen  einer  ApoIogeUk,  8.  BO. 
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inmost  disposition  was  in  conflict  with  His  actions?^  If  the  di8>- 
position  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  inward  spirit  and  the  oatward 
deed,'  the  motire  and  the  action,  formed  one  connected  whole, 
(and  we  have  no  ground  whatever  to  sappose  the  contrary,) 
then  the  Apostles  were  certainly  entitled,  and  we  no  less,  to  infer 
from  the  excellence  of  the  life  the  purity  of  the  source  from  which 
it  flowed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Apostles  had  no  right  to 
make  this  inference,  if  we  have  no  right  to  do  so,  then  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  there  exists  no  test  of  true  morality  and  no  means  of 
knowing  where  it  exists,  and  the  saying  which  universal  experi- 
ence has  attested  has  proved  false  after  all :  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  (The  meaning  of  which  words  is  certainly 
not — ^by  their  isolated  actions,  but — by  their  whole  course  of 
life.)  In  that  case,  our  view  would  be  ever  bounded  by  the  out- 
ward appearance ;  we  could  know  nothing  of  men  beyond  what 
met  the  eye,  and  should  be  incapable  of  penetrating  to  their 
spirit.  History  would  then  present  to  us  only  the  husk,  nowhere 
the  kernel ;  and  thus  that  very  thing  would  be  denied  us,  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  make  moral  characters 
objects  of  contemplation  at  all.  The  principle  on  which  the  ob- 
jection is  based,  would,  if  appUed  generally,  prove  a  great  deal 
too  much,  for  it  would  abolish  all  faith  in  human  virtue  and 
spiritual  greatness :  hence  it  proves  nothing  at  alL 

To  this  it  may  be  replied :  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween holding  the  opinion  of  any  one,  that  he  is  an  honest,  well- 
meaning,  worthy  man,  and  pronouncing  him  to  be  altogether 
holy  and  free  from  sin ;  the  former  may  be  said  without  exag- 
geration of  any  good  man,  not  so  the  latter.'  Now  we  readily 
admit  that  the  two  statements  are  widely  different,  but  we  must 

<  Kant  was  of  opinion  that  the  agreement  between  a  blameless  life  and  moral 
teaching  coold  rightly  be  ascribed  only  to  a  mind  of  purest  disposition,  when 
there  was  no  proof  to  the  contrary.    And  if  there  any  proof  of  this  in  Jesns  ? 

*  See  Fritzsche,  Ist  Programme,  p.  19.  -         --'^ 
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withhold  our  assent  from  the  inferences  founded  on  this  distinc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  sabmit  this  qnestion :  In  how  fu  are 
we  warranted  in  forming  a  judgment  of  a  man's  character  from 

-;_  \  his  line  of  conduct  ?  If,  in  all  cases,  we  are  justified  in  inferrii^ 
character  from  conduct,  then  surely  in  the  case  where  the  con- 
duct is  faultless,  as  weU  as  where  it  is  marked  by  inconsistency 
and  sin.  If  from  a  noble  life  we  may  infer  a  noble  soul,  then 
surely  from  a  stainless  life  we  may  infer  a  stainless  souL    Must 

'.<  there  not  have  been  a  cause  in  the  character  of  Jesus  which 
moved  the  Apostles  to  regard  Him  as  "  without  sin?**  And  here 
we  may  refer  once  more  to  a  fact  which  has  already  been  noticed : 
viz.,  that  the  idea  of  sinlessness  was  by  no  means  so  common  au 
idea,  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  lead  men  like  the  Apostles  to 
apply  it  to  Christ  was  an  accident  or  some  insu£Bcient  occasion. 
'  Quite  the  contrary :  this  idea  was  never  thought  of,  nor  had  it 

!^    ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  it,  until  it  appeared, 

not  as  an  idea  merely,  but  as  a  reality  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of 

J-  Nazareth.     Even  now  to  believe  in  the  realizing  of  the  idea  of 

:  sinlessness  in  an  individual,  is  not  so  very  easy  a  thing  for  human 

.     nature  in  its  present  state.    Men  are  not  in  general  much  ad- 

■     dieted  to  the  weakness  of  believing  too  easily  in  the  ezist^ice  of 

purity  of  heart  and  true  greatness :  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  are  only 

too  prone  to  doubt  them  where  they  really  exist.    It  appears  as 

;  something  marvellous  and  extraordinary  in  the  extreme,  that  once, 

. '  and  only  once  in  the  world's  history,  (and  that  too  in  a  time  of 
'  great  moral  degradation,)  the  impression  could  be  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  mei^  that  a  character  was  unfolding  itself 
before  their  very  eyes,  of  perfect  parity  and  sinl^  holiness,  and 
that  the  consequence  of  its  manifestation  was  to  produce  in  tiiem 
a  faith  for  which  they  lived  and  in  which  they  died.  But  once  does 
this  fact  occur  in  the  history  of  mankind.    Now  how  is  this  pheno- 

_  menon  to  be  explained  ?  Clearly  in  no  other  way  but  by  believing 
that  He  who  was  thus  acknowledged  and  honoured  as  a  perfectly 
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holy  and  sinless  character  was  really  so ;  that  by  a  Divine  power 
He  compelled  the  minds  of  those  who  associated  with  Him  to 
regard  Him  as  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  excellence,  and 
in  bonndless  admiration  and  love  to  devote  themselves  to  His 
service.^  If  it  be  true  that  to  believe  in  perfect  virtae  is  a  rarer 
and  bolder  thing  than  to  believe  in  conmion  everyday  excellence, 
because  the  former  is  so  contrary  to  all  experience ;  and  if  the 
former  faith  requires  a  higher  elevation  of  mind ;  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding,  snch  a  faith  actually  did  exist,  is  all  the  stronger 
a  proof  that  it  had  a  real  objective  cause. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  proves  everything.  The  evidence 
hitherto  brought  forwu'd  is  not,  we  freely  confess,  sufficient  to 
establish  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.'  The  testimony  hitherto  quoted 
furnishes  no  adequate  and  independent  proof:  it  is  (mly  when 
supported  by  other  testimony  that  it  is  of  weight.  We  have 
indeed  seen,  that  Jesus  was  recognized  by  men  of  very  different 
natures  and  dispositions  as  a  morally  pure,  guiltless,  and  stain- 
less being :  that,  in  particular,  those  that  stood  in  the  nearest 
relation  to  Him  were  convinced  of  His  high  moral  dignity,  nay, 
of  His  perfect  holiness.  But  this  has  been  received  only  on 
human  authority ;  and  we  know  that  no  human  being  can  ever  ^ 
give  an  absolute  guarantee  of  entire  freedom  from  sin.  For,  in 
order  to  pronounce  concerning  any  one  that  he  is  absolutely  free 
from  sin,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  heart  is  above  all  things 
requisite ;  and  even  the  Apostles  possessed  no  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  heart  of  Jesus.  And  yet  their  testimony  is  still  of  great 
and  decisive  importance.  In  the  first  place,  negatively :  for  had 
it  been  awanting,  or  had  thev  in  any  one  respect  said  what  might 
convey  an  impression  of  the  contrary,  or  led  us  to  believe  that 
Jesus  was  capable  of  committing  sin,  then  would  faith  in  Him  at 
once  appear  as  something  impossible.     Positively  too :  for  it  is 

*  Comp.  Ullmauo:  Historisch  oder  Mythisoh,  p.  13.  ": 

>  Friuscbe  in  L  Frograniine,  pp.  14-16. 
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indeed  much  that  Jesos  BhonldliaTe  produced  upon  all  with  whom 
He  came  in  contact  the  impressios  of  a  pure,  sinless,  luid  bolj 
being ;  that  this  was  true,  most  of  all,  <^  those  who  were  most 
intimately  acqnamted  with  Him ;  and  that  this  impression  was 
not  merely  of  a  general  or  indefinite  kind,  bnt  one  which  foond 
expression  in  the  most  lively  description  of  individnal  character. 
Once  more,  the  positive  ngmficsnce  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  seen  in  this  most  important 
circmnstance :  that  the  descriptions  handed  down  to  ns  present  a 
pictore  in  which  the  subsequent  moral  development  of  nineteen 
centaries  has  discovered  no  faalt  or  blemish :  in  which  men  oi  the 
present  day  still  recc^nize  the  standard  of  pore  morality.^ 

■-  '-    i_       '  .  -         ■     ^.  ■.     .-  (  ■       :4     ■    '     -       --.,  .--'■  .  -•-         ,    '      '-';     '<'^t'^- 

SECTION  FOURTH.  rt^ 

THE  TEsmioinr  of  jesus  himself. 

The  testimony  of  the  Apostles  receives  its  foil  confirmation 
and  its  prapet  validity  from  the  testim<»y  of  Jesns  Himself. 
The  two  must  be  t^en  together,  for  only  together  do  they  form 
a  satisfactory  proof.     He,  whom  others  regarded  as  a  spotless 

and  holy  bdng,  nmst  be  fnlly  conscions  in  Himself  of  perfect  free- 
dom from  sin :  and  i^ain,  this  conscionsness  of  His  mnst  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  impression  which  He  prodoces  npon  others ; 
thus  united  alone  can  either  testimony  receive  its  full  imp<»t. 
Farther,  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  proof,  that  effects  shall 
have  attended  soch  a  Manifestation,  and  influences  gone  forth 
from  this  Sinless  One,  such  as  can  be  ascribed  to  or  explained  by 
no  other  cause  bat  the  real  presence  of  moral  perfection :  if  this 
be  established,  we  shall  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  evi- 
dence that  we  can  look  for  in  this  matter.  True  it  .is,  that  in 
regarding  the  utterances  of  Jesus  as  possessed  <^  independent 
^   „        ,^  .    '  Base,  Leben  Jeso,  5  82.        '      ,,  .       i 
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authority,  we  proceed  upon  the  couTiction  that  those  sayings  of 
His  are  not  the  mere  reflex  of  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  Him, 
but  were  spoken  in  very  deed  by  His  own  lips.  And  this  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  case.  We  are  led  to  believe  this,  first, 
from  the  historical  nature  of  the  evangelic  narrative  in  general ; 
and  more  particularly,  we  claim,  for  the  reasons  alluded  to  above, 
the  character  of  reality  for  the  account  which  the  Evangelists 
present  of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Now,  if  we  were  to  regard 
the  words  therein  ascribed  to  Christ  as  not  having  been  really 
spoken  by  Him,  this  narrative  would  be  manifestly  faulty  and 
contradictory,  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  all  which  the  apos- 
tolic and  early  Church  believed  concerning  Jesus. 

In  considering  the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself,  let 
us  first  contemplate  its  negative  aspect.^  As  we  might  expect 
from  one  so  holy,  Jesus  stood  out  in  stem  antagonism  to  eviL 
He  drew  it  out  into  the  light  of  day,  displayed  it  in  its  true 
colours,  rebuked  and  fought  against  it  to  the  ntmo'Bt ;  nay,  His 
Njnrhole  life  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  combating  its  dominion : 
rlule,  on^^e  other  hand.  He  was  merciful  to  the  penitent  sinner, 
_andbestowed  His  commendations  upon  him  who,  in  the  deep 
consciousness  of  sin,  humbled  himself  before  God  (Luke  zviiL 
9—14).  Now,  He  who  had  so  keen  an  eye  for  the  sins  of  others, 
must,  if  we  will  not  suppose  Him  to  have  been  self-blinded,  have 
seen  as  clearly  sin  in  Himself.  But  we  find  nowhere  in  His  his- 
tory, as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  men,  even  the  most  occa- 
sional eicpression  of  the  consciousness  of  sin :  there  is  no  humbliog 
of  Himself  before  God  on  account  of  siu — ^there  is  no  prayer  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.*    Does  not  this  inevitably  lead  to  the  con- 

'  This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  by  the  antiior  in  Sta- 
dien  and  Kritiken,  1843,  3,  pp.  661-7.  See  also  Nitzsch,  System  der  Christ- 
lichen  Lehre,  §  129. 

s  Compare  on  this  subject  Steinert :  Dissertatia  de  pecnliaii  indole  precnm 
Domini.    1817. 
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elusion,  that  the  soarce  from  whence  those  feelmgs,  which  we  find 
precisely  in  the  men  of  highest  moral  character,  proceed,  had  in 
Him  no  existence  whatever?  It  follows  likewise,  from  what  He 
said  OD.  the  occasion  of  His  baptism,  that  He  felt  conscious  that 
He  needed  for  Himself  no  repentance  or  regeneration,  (Matt.  iiL 
13-17.)  The  reason  why  He  allowed  IQmself  to  be  baptized,  was 
simply  that  He  might  obey  this  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^ 

Bat  more  than  this.  So  far  was  Jesas  from  standing  in  need 
of  forgiveness  for  Himself,  that  the  position  He  held  with  reference 
to  siiifnl  men  was  that  of  a  pardoner  of  sin.  He  came  not  only 
to  preach  forgiveness,  He  came  to  bestow  it :  and  could  this  have 
been  done  by  one  who  felt  guilt  and  sin  in  himself?  Would  it 
in  that  case  have  been  anything  but  an  impions  arrogation  to 
Himself  of  a  Divine  prerogative  ?  To  forgive  sin  belongs  to  God 
tmly ;  hence  Jesus  could  claim  that  right  only  on  the  ground  of 
a  deep  consciousness  of  oneness  with  God, — a  c(Miscionsness  based 
upon  a  feeling  of  peculiar  elevation  above  sin.  This  alone  could 
;  enable  Him  to  give  to  sinners,  on  His  own  authority,  an  assur- 
ance of  pardon :  and  in  virtue  of  this  consciousness  alone,  could 
He  impart  to  His  disciples  a  power  to  forgive  sins,  such  as  they 
received  from  Him  after  the  communication  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  John  xx.  22,  23. 

But  the  positive  testimonies  are  much  stronger.  And  here  we 
have  first  of  all  to  notice  that  most  conclusive  saying  of  Jesus, 
which  we  find  in  St  John's  Gospel :  "  Which  of  you  convinceth 
Me  of  sin?"  (John  viii.  46.)  When  we  read  this  question,  the 
feeling  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  its  Author  must  have  been 
a  personality  of  a  moral  character  most  peculiar:  a  feelii^ 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  recollection,  that  He  who  spoke  these 
words  was  one  who  in  His  whole  life  presents  to  us  a  picture  at 
once  of  purest  truthfulness  and  most  Divine  humility.  Every 
man,  too,  must  at  once  be  fiilly  convinced  that  he  has  no  right 
*  Neander's  Leben  Jeso,  6  Anflage,  8. 101.   (Bohn's  English  edition,  p.  68.) 
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to  make  these  words  of  simple  greatness  his  own,  and  that  for 
him  to  apply  them  to  himself,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  nnan- 
swerable  facts,  and  with  the  clamant  voice  of  cons<Hence  soimding 
in  his  ear,  to  call  in  question  his  sinfalness,  wonld  only  prove  him 
a  vain  fool  or  a  miserable  self-deceiver.  Least  of  all  conld  this 
happen  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  Hfe,  where  the  idea  of 
Divine  holiness  was  so  clearly  stamped,  the  moral  law  carried  to 
sQch  a  height  of  perfection,  and  the  claims  of  conscience  so  highly 
respected ; — ^least  of  all  in  a  commnnity  from  the  midst  of  which 
we  hear  that  same  Apostle,  who  has  preserved  to  ns  the  ^lying  of 
Jesus,  exclaim  :  <*  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  as,"  (1  John  i  8.)*  It  is  certainly  a 
fact  of  the  highest  significance,  that,  in  opposition  to  this  attesta-r^ 
tion  of  universal  sinfutoess,  which  every  one  without  exception 
must  endorse,  there  is  One  who  steps  forth  from  the  ranks  of 
humanity  and  exclaims  :  Who  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ? 

But  the  meaning  of  this  question  must  be  somewhat  more 
closely  determined.  The  very  word'  on  which  most  depends  has 
been  variously  understood.  We  have  translated  it  simply,  "  sm," 
as  Luther  and  the  authorized  English  version  render  it ;  but  the 
word  requires  a  fuller  investigation.  The  general  idea  of  the 
Greek  expression  which  here  comes  under  notice,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  that  of  transgression.  This  general  idea,  again,  is  spe- 
cially applied  in  a  twofold  sense :  it  either  means  a  defalcation  in 
the  sphere  of  mind,  and  then  it  is  error,  mistake,  mitmth ;  or  Jt 

means  a  transgression  in  the  domain  of  morals,  and  then  it  is 
known  as  sin,  perversion  of  will,  wrong.  The  word  is  used  in 
the  former  sense,  (only  under  certain  assumptions,  it  is  true,)  in 
classical  Greek :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic, 
and  specially  in  New  Testament  Greek.     From  the  earliest  times 

commentators  have  differed  with  regard  to  this  twofold  use  of 
the  word  in  their  exposition  of  the  passage  under  consideration. 
1  Comp.  Liicke,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  98-100.  ,         1 4^»«<r;«.  ':';'*Vff: 
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Borne  have  maintained  that  Jesus  intended,  by  this  expression,  to 

clium  for  Himself  exemption  from  error.*  (Mere,  again,  hare  held 
tiiat  He  claims  freedom  from  sin.  And  i^ain,  some  hare  indnded 
tiie  two  ideas  in  one,  making  the  question  of  Christ  imply  a  re^ 
renee  both  to  error  and  to  sin :  any  aberration  of  whatever  kind, 
be  it  inteUM;tual  or  moral,  from  the  tme  and  right  way.  Lastly, 
some  hare  been  of  opudon  that  the  word  nn  is  here  best  rendered 
deception.  These  two  last  opinions,  howeTer,  we  may  at  mice  set 
aside,  as  warranted  neither  by  the  nse  of  language  nor  by  the 
occasion,  and  as  having  at  best  only  a  probability  inthdr  favour. 
The  two  first  expositions  require  a  more  detailed  invest^ation. 

The  view  according  to  which  Jesus  asks,  ^  Which  of  yon  con- 
vinceth  me  of  error  f  "  would  seem  to  be  favoured  by  the  context 
Immediately  before,  Jesus  had  designated  his  Jewish  antagonists 
children  of  Satan,  the  man-murderer,  the  liar  from  the  b^inning, 
implying  that  theirs  was  a  temper  which  proved  their  relationship 
to  Satan,  in  tiiat  they  refused  to  believe  (m  Him  who  taught  the 
truth  of  God,  and  even  persecuted  Wm  to  tiie  death.  Then  He 
would  ask :  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  error  ?**-^-adding 
(for  throughout  the  whole  passi^  the  contrast  between  tmth 
and  error,  ke.,  falsehood,  is  hdd  fast),  the  further  question: 
*'  And  if  I  say  (not  falsehood  but)  the  tmth,  why  do  ye  not  be- 
lieve me  f  " 

Now,  supposing  that  this  explanation  of  the  passage  is  Ite 
correct  one,  evea  in  that  case  these  words  of  Jesns  woold  be  of 

great  importance  for  our  purpose,  for  they  would  at  least  con- 
tain an  indirect  testimony  to  tiie  religious  and  moral  purity  of 
Jesus.  For  if  He  claims  exemption  from  error  in  that  provmce 
which  alone  comes  under  consideration  in  tiiis  parage,  viz., 
the  domain  of  morality  and  religion,  this  must  imply  that  He  lays 

1  TUs  explanation  ocean  in  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  John  (xx.  26.) 
Comp.  L&cke,  Comment,  s.  Joiua,  Th.  iL  Seite  296,  and  Meyer,  both  of  whom 
refdteit. 

O 
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claim  to  purity  of  inward  nature  and  of  ontvrard  conduct.  For 
freedom  from  sin  presapposee  freedom  from  error  and  vice  vend^ 
— 4he  two  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  Unqnestionably  the 
two  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  that 
Gospel  in  which  this  saying  of  Jesus  is  fonndf  form  one  connected 
whole,  jost  as  their  opposites  sin  and  ontrath  do.^  And  yet  this 
explanation  cannot  be  r^arded  as  correct.  -r    ^h:(v% 

In  the  first  place,  there  attaches  to  it  a  verbal  difficulty,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside.  In  classical  usage,  the  word  (aftaprla) 
never  occurs  in  the  sense  of  error,  without  having  beside  it  a 
modifying  and  determining  claase  or  vord.'  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  very  uncertain  whether  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  word  ever  does  occur  in  this  sense;'  least  of  -all  can 
this  be  shown  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  John's  writings :  the  idea 
he  attaches  to  it  is  invariably  that  of  ain.  But  the  objections 
which  arise  from  the  passage  itself,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
context,  are  still  greater.  Were  we  .to  adopt  this  explanation, 
there  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  traceable  no  progress  in  the 
argument ;  this  verse  would  not  supply  the  reason  or  motive  of 
what  is  said  in  the  preceding  verse,  but  would  really  be  notiiing 
more  than  a  repetition  of  it  For,  when  Jesus  in  that  verse  (John 
viii.  45)  said :  I  speak  the  truth,  He  made  a  statement  which  re- 
quired to  be  proved.  Now,  if  in  the  4  6th  verse  He  asks,  "  Which 
of  you  convinceth  Me  of  error,**  this  would  be  a  mere  repetition 
in  a  n^ative  form,  of  the  statement  ab'eady  made  in  a  positive 
form,  and  by  no  means  an  argument  in  proof  of  it  Second,  such 
a  rendering  of  the  word  would  destroy  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
trast which  Jesus  draws  between  Satan  and  the  Jews  on  the  one 

1  Compare  with  referoica  to  this  Frommaim'k  Doctrine  of  St  John  (S.  181- 
309,  550-63«,  etc.) 

*  Plato  de  Leg.  1.  827, 668 ;  Tbacydides  1, 33 ;  2, 65.    See  Mejer,  CommeD- 
tary  on  John,  2d  Ed.,  p.  348.  - -.  ;^,:v^«g:>^ffi:-, 

*  The  passages  1  Corinthians  zr.  34;  Tttoa  iii.  11,  {wore  notUng  eonehi- 
sirely. 
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hand,  and  Himself  as  the  San  of  God  on  the  other.  F<Mr  %  in 
the  first  part,  r^ard  is  had  not  only  to  what  is  iuteUectnally  tme, 
bnt  aboye  aU  to  their  moral  condition,  this  mnst  be  the  case  m 
the  second  clause  also.  Thtrdj  if  the  reference  of  the  word  be  to 
intellectiial  error,  and  not  to  moral  de&lcation,  the  idea  of  their 
bdieving  on  EKm  is  irrdevant.  For  to  say  that  because  thqr 
conld  not  convince  Him  of  error  they  mnst  bdiere  on  Bim,  would 
be  to  make  fiiith  the  conseqaaice  of  an  intellectaal  proving  of  the 
object  of  it,  whereas  in  lamth  faith  rests  on  the  immediate  and 
qrantaneons  attraction  of  the  soul  to  the  Holy  One,  as  revealed  in 

IS  we  now  take  up  the  second  explanation  <^  the  passage: 
Which  of  yon  convinoeth  me  of  M»f  we  diall  find  all  these  diffi> 
cutties  di8i^>pear.  To  this  rendering  t^ere  is  no  vertral  objee- 
ti<m;  it  falls  in  admirably  with  the  context;  it  supplies  a  pro<tf 
of  the  statement  just  made  in  the  preceding  vorse.  Jesus  had 
previously  maintained,  in  (^position  to  the  unbelief  of  His  hearts, 
that  He  spoke  the  tmth ;  and,  in  order  to  establish  that  allega- 
tion, he  takes  his  stand  upon  the  fact,  that  no  one  could  cmivinoe 
Him  of  sin.  He  lays  down  the  indispntable  fact  of  His  moral 
purity,  as  a  pledge  and  a  guarantee  oi  the  truth  of  EBs  doctrine. 
The  pn^ress  of  their  thoughts  may  be  conceived  to  be  as  f<^ 
lows :— Jfflus  had  in  His  mind^  the  contrast  between  tmtii  and 
falsehood'  already  noticed;  and  while  He  subsumes  falsehood, 
that  is  the  special,  under  sfai,  that  is  the  general,  the  tiUn  of 
thought  He  pursues  seems  to  be  as  follows :  "  If  I  un  free  from 
sin,  I  must  also  be  free  from  falsehood,  for  fals^ood  is  smfui; 
and  if  I  do  not  spei^  falsehood  then  I  speak  the  truth,  and  ye 

1  Verse  44.  **  Ye  an  of  joor  fSUher  tbe  devil,  and  tbe  huts  of  yoor  tether 
jewflldo.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  iMt  in  ^JkcimO, 
because  tiiere  te  no  tnOk  in  bim.  Wben  he  qMakath  a  81^  he  speaketii  (tf  his 
own,  Ibr  be  is  a  fior  and  the  Ikther  of  tt." 

*  ^4liM  and  4t5lw. 
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hare  no  reason  to  withhold  from  me  Wonr  faith.**  The  entire 
argument  He  does  not,  however,  express  in  words :  the  middle 
clause  remains  unspoken,  viz.,  that  He  is  free  also  from  false- 
hood ;  and  He  goes  on  at  once  from  the  repudiation  of  sinfulness, 
to  the  positive  contrary  which  follows  from  His  sinlessness,  viz., 
His  speaking  the  truth.^  But  there  seems  to  be  something  arti- 
ficial and  unwarranted  in  introducing  the  idea  of  falsehood, 
which  is,  moreover,  in  fact  mmecessarj.  The  thought  is  not  onlj 
equally  clear,  but  it  becomes  more  forcible,  when  we  content  our- 
selves with  simply  dwelling  on  those  statements  which  Jesus  has 
put  ia  immediate  connection.  Generally  speaking,  the  funda- 
mental argument  is  the  view  of  the  intimate  connection  which 
subsists  between  the  domain  of  morals  and  that  of  intellect,  and 
it  is  from  a  consciousness  of  this  connection  that  Jesus  speaks ; 
*'  As  you,  my  opponents,  reject  Me,  and  in  Me  reject  the  truth, 
because  your  temper  is  morally  depraved — ^is  satanic.  So,  ou  the 
other  hand,  I  can  lawfully  present  Myself  as  one  who  speaks  the 
Truth,  because  I  am  free  from  sin."  The  conclusion  is  at  once 
and  immediately  drawn — ^fr^om  the  fact  that  He  is  free  from  sin 
and  from  the  moral  purity  of  His  character — ^to  the  truth  of  His 
words  and  to  the  obligation  lying  upon  EUs  hearers  to  believe  in 
Him :  and  this  is  a  thought  which  fits  in  so  well  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  Johannean  representation  of  Christ,  that  to  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  those  writings  cim  it  in  any  way  ap- 
pear strange.'    Certain  it  is,  that  Jesus  eatresses  in  this  passage 

-        ■      -    ■'■■•■••>^r»f|»--v##*_'--ji^;3F;-..T. 

1  Meyer  Commentar.  8.  244;  ^hununm,  Christos,  B.i.,  S.  287.  v..^^  i^^?  ^4,  ;_. 

*  To  maintain  either  with  LScke  that  "  the  Sinless  One  is  th«  pdMSt  ttui 
sorest  organ  of  knowledge  and  mediam  of  tmth ;"  or  with  De  WeUe,  that "  the 
knowledge  of  Troth  rests  on  the  parity  of  the  will,  would  be  to  presappose  a 
knowledge  of  the  Troth  attained  bj  Jesos  in  His  hnman  state.  Bat  this  i^ 
oontrary  to  the  teaching  of  John,  who  r^fards  His  knowledge  as  something 
intoitiTe  and  possessed  before  His  earthly  existence.  80  tiiinks  Meyer  lu  his 
Commentary  (S.  243.)  Bat  the  objection  is  not  to  the  point.  The  qaestion  is 
not  how  He  acquired  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Troth,  bat  how  He  showed 


...     •  u»  -  - , 
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directly,  as  in  previoos  passages  He  had  indicated  indirectly,  His 
conscionsDess  of  freedom  from  sin — and  this  it  is  alone  which 

,^  reaQj  concerns  ns. 

Two  objectioDS  hare  been  raised  against  this  testimiray  of 

i  Jesus.  In  the^/Sirsf  place,  it  has  heea  said  that  it  is  of  a  merely 
subjective  character,  and  fdmiBhes  in  itself  no  objective  proof  of 
His  actual  sinlessness.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  allied  that  it 
is  pnrely  negative,  expressing  simply  a  consciousness  of  the 

;  absence  of  sin,  not  the  oonsdonsness  of  a  positive  perfection  of 
life.    Bnt  neither  of  these  two  considerations  forms  an  argnmoat 

r  against  the  validity  of  the  testimony. 

With  r^ard  to  the  former.    If  toe  are  to  attain  to  an  assured 

'^  conviction  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  it  ,is  only  possible  on  Ihe 
supposition,  that  above  all  others,  He  Himself  possessed  such  a 
conviction.  It  was  only  from  Himself  that  the  idea  could  go 
forth  to  those  around  HinL  He  Himself  knew  best  what  was  in 
Him  (2  Cor.  iL  10),  and  only  in  the  lively  expression  of  His  own 
flelf-eonsciousnees,  could  the  opinion  which  others  formed  con- 
cerning EUm,  find  its  stay  and  strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  must  at  the  same  time  find  in 
His  conduct  and  His  life  its  objective  vindication,  and  sudi  a  vm- 

.  dication  is  not  awanting :  but  what  we  have  presented  to  us  in 

-  this  connecti(»,  would  be  ttnreUable  and  insecure,  were  it  not  that 
it  rests  upon  the  witness  of  Christ  Himself.  In  actual  works 
most  the  vindication  consist ;  bnt  the  testimony  itself  might  be 

:  fp.resa  in  a  sis>{de  word  of  assurance.     Ev^ry  assnranee  coneem- 

■  i 

';  Hinwelfto  pooen  it;  and  Hk  dnleunen  was  a  proof  of  Hk  pom c— ion  <rf  the 

tnith. 
With  regard  to  modem  eommeats  on  this  passage,  the  ezposiUon  of  Tholndc, 
^j  tn  hk  CkUB.  on  Joha  (6th  Ed^  pp.  232-8)  is  note-WOTtby.    He  thinks  that  the 
^  correct  meaning  of  the  word  here  u  sin,  bnt  confines  it  to  dnning  within  Hk 

aphere  of  office;  so  that  Jeqos  intended  to  say,  "  Have  I  in  anjrthing  acted 

contrary  to  the  irwA*  of  the  Father  ?"    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very 

cogent  alignments  in  fiironr  of  thk  opinion.  r^^i^?^.4l'^M 
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ii^  one's  spiritual  ccmdition  has  in  it  something  of  a  subjectiTfl) 
character;  bat  this  drcmnstance  does  not  in  the  least  d^ee 
dimiTiiah  its  Talae,  when  it  is  spoken  by  an  intelligent  and  trathM 
man,  becanse,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  assurance  Jesus  gives  of  His  freedom  from  sin,  er^i 
when  considered  as  simply  subjective,  entirely  satisfies  us  when-* 
ever  we  assign  to  it  its  •proper  place,  and  r^ard  it  not  as  c<HUBti- 
tuting  the  whole  evidence  of  his  sinlessness,  but  only  an  integral 
portion  of  it.  A  part  of  the  evidaice  it  is,  doubtless,  which  we 
could  not  dispense  with,  but  one  which  has  its  full  import  only 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  rest. 

The  adversaries  of  Jesus  in  those  days  urged  in  opposition  to 
His  testimony,  that  it  was  givrai  by  Himself:  "  the  Pharisees  said 
unto  Him,  Thou  bearest  record  of  Thyself,  Thy  record  is  not 
true"  (John  viiL  13) :  and  in  modem  times  the  same  objection  has 
hem  raised.^  Now,  it  is  true  that  a  man's  testimony  of  himself 
in  a  matter  like  this,  taken  by  itself  and  not  otherwise  corro- 
borated, would  not  be  held  suffici^t  under  any  circumstances^ 
and  in  any  relations.  But  when  it  is  asserted  that,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  it  is  of  no  value  whatever,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
transfer,  in  a  most  illogicid  way,  a  principle  of  law  to  the 
domain  of  morals,  and  to  apply  a  presumption  gathered  from  the 
darkest  experience  of  life,  and  one  which  is  in  daily  life  r^arded 
as  an  insult  among  men  of  honour,  to  Him  who  has  called  Him- 
self the  King  of  Truth,  and  in  ^^  Whose  mouth  was  found  no 
gmle."^  Again,  it  has  been  maintained'  with  «ven  less  founda- 
tion that,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  sin  that  is  spoken  of  in  the 
passage  before  us,  Jesus  intended  to  say  of  Himself  nothing  more 
than  what  any  honest  man,  who  led  a  life  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  might  say  as  well  as  He :  "  Nobody  could  point  to  any  sin 
he  had  committed."    But,  in  this  case  the  expression  would  lose 

}  Fritztdu  Commentary,  i.  24.  •  Hate  Streitschriften,  iii.  109, 110. 

3  DrUgfche  C<HiuneDt.,  u.  2,  S.  1-& 
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odi  its  ragidficance,  and  be  utterly  nnworthy  <^  Jesu.  Jesns 
could  not  seek  in  worldly-wise  secnnty  to  hide  Himself  behind 
the  legality  of  His  actions,  in  so  far  as  these  happened  to  be  known 
to  those  present.  No :  when,  in  the  consciousness  that  in  Him 
the  external  and  the  internal  action  and  motive  were  in  fullest  har- 
mony, He  maintained  the  general  impossibility  of  convincing  Him 
of  sin.  He  meant  at  the  same  time  positively  and  confidraitly  to 
iffirm  the  pnrity  of  His  moral  consdonsness,  that  His  conscience 
was  free  from  gnilt,  His  inner  lifis  unstained  by  sin.^  -  v^^^ 
;  With  regard  to  the  second  point :  it  is  tme  that,  when  in  the 
passage  in  John  Jesns  affirms  of  Himself  that  He  is  fr«e  from 
sin,  this  is  in  the  first  instance  a  merely  negative  statem^it,  but 
the  positive  affirmation  which  comes  in  as  snpplementary  to  it  is 
not  WMiting.  We  do  not  dwell  open  tiie  fact  that  sinlessneBs 
from  its  very  nature,  especially  as  existing  in  a  sinful  world,  is 
utterly  unattainable  apart  from  its  counterpart,  a  perfect  life ; 
but  we  refer  to  those  sayings  of  Christ  Himself,  by  which  that 
expression  in  John  is  render^^poiitive  uid  conq>lete. 

Jesns  characterizes  Himself  in  words  of  deepest  import,  whose 
meaning  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away,  as  the  Way,ithe  Truth, 
and  the  Life  (John  xiv.  6) :  and  in  these  words  He  calls  upon  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  in  His  person  the  typical  manifestation  of 
the  true  life  is  presented.  He  says  (John  iv.  34),  that  it  is  His 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  Bim  that  sent  Him,  and  to  finish  His  work. 
He  testifies  (John  viii.  29)  that  He  does  at  all  times  the  things 
which  please  the  Father,  that  He  never  se^  His  own  will,  but 
always  the  will  of  the  Father,  (John  v.  30.)  He  holds  Himself 
up  to  us  as  the  glorifier  of  the  name  of  the  Father  in  the  world  j 
who  sanctifies  Himself  for  His  own,  who  has  overcome  the 
world,  and  imparts  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  take  away. 

1  IMu  Comment  m  Jobannes,  2  Anfl.  ii.  399.  De  WOU  ExegetisdMS 
Handbanch,  iii.  118^  and  Wesen  des  CbrutUcben  Glaabeiu»  §  6S;  S.  272.  Ha$t^ 
as  abore,  iik  109.     -*:^;i-^?2^*¥$«<5js=^^vg:rS:  «      ' 
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(John  xiii.  31,  xiv.  33,  xrii  4, 19,  xiv.  27.)  These  are  expres- 
sions which  present  to  ns  the  picture  of  a  life,  which  not  only  had 
in  it  no  place  for  sin,  bat  more  thui  this,  which  can  only  be 
thought  of  as  «9  actually  perfect  life.^  There  are  especially  two 
fflgnificant  passages  which  come  under  consideration  here:  the 
one  is,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one"  (John  x.  30) ;  and  the  other, 
'''■  He  who  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,  (John  zir.  9.) 
If,  with  reference  to  the  former  of  these  passages,  it  be  disputed 
whether  the  unity  implied  in  the  words,  '^  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,"  is  to  be  understood  as  a  unity  of  nature,  a  unity  of  power, 
or  a  moral  unity :  still,  for  our  purpose,  it  matters  not  which 
explanation  of  the  words  be  chosen,  for  every  kind  of  onraess  with 
God  is  determined  by  that  union  which  we  have  to  do  with  here-r 
by  moral  union,  by  unity  of  wHL  When  the  will,  the  whde  moral 
nature  is  turned  away  from  Qod,  whether  in  its  source  or  in  its 
outward  maiiifestations,  in  a  word,  in  any  one  relation  whatever, 
there  can  be  no  (meness  with  God  in  any  sense;  on  the  other 

*■  There  are  other  passages  Bsnally  quoted  as  expnmiDg  the  testioioiiy  of 
Je8a%concerQing  EUmself,  sach  as  Matt.  iii.  15,  v.  17,  and  viL  11. 

With  regard  to  the  first.  Matt.  iiL  15  ("  Thus  it  becometh  as  to  fidfil  all 
righteousness,")  it  can  scarcely  be  bronght  forward  as  a  testimony  of  Jesus  to 
His  siulessness,  and  this  for  yarions  reasons.  Firsts  the  word  hwui»r6mr  has  not 
in  this  verse  a  directly  ethical  import;  then,  ithe  ezpreanon  does  not  refer  to 
JesQS  alone,  bat  inclades  the  Baptist,  i/in ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  here  no 
statement  of  what  was  reaHy  tme,  bot  merely  of  what  on^t  to  be,  («<£nf.) 

Neither  in  the  second  passage  (Matt.  t.  17)  is  there  any  statement  of  wiiat 
had  already  been  accomplished ;  besides,  the  reference  there  is  not  so  maefa  to 
a  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  law,  as  to  a  conllmung  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Ghrisfc 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  bot  to  fulfil  it  in  its  ^iritoid  sabstanee. 

The  third  and  last  passage  is  Matt.  T&.  11  ("  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  onto  yoor  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  FaOur 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  tbem^that  ask  him  jy  Bat  i/»»!f,  tnmfti 
hrtt  form  only  an  antithesis  of  xaea  in  general,  and  of  the  hearers  of  Christ  in 
particular  as  sinfol  ereatores,  to  the  holy  Ood.  We  find  here  no  immediate 
reference  to  Jesns  Himself  as  if,  by  the  word  iiMtt,  He  meant  expressly  to 
ezclnde  Himself  ftom  the  nafol  men.— (See  farther  romurks  on  tbit  paaMge  tat 
Wbbbb'b  Programme.) 
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hand,' whoi  nnioii  with  the  Divine  will  exists,  th»e  most  also,  of 
necessity,  be  perfect  freedom  from  sin. 

**  For  how  coold  One  in  whom  there  remiuned  only  the  least 
trace  of  sin  say,  that  He  was  One  with  God,  the  Father  of 
light ;  with  Him  who  alone  is  good  and  pore ;  with  Him  whom 
anything  resembles  in  that  d^ree  in  which  it  participates  in 
goodness  and  purity."^  Bat  not  only  does  the  expression  in  ques- 
tion preclude  the  presence  of  sin,  it  includes,  moreover,  the  exist- 
oice  of  perfect  goodness :  for  whoever  there  is  onion  with  Qod,' 
thffl«  holy  love  must  also  exist  and  operate, — whidi  is  the  seal  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  themoving  power  to  everything  that  is  good. 
.  Similar  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  passage ;  ^  He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.**  Certiunly  we  are  not 
to  restrict  these  words  so  as  to  mean  merely  that  there  was  in 
Jesos  something  Divine  along  with  what  was  imperfect  and  sin- 
Inl,  as  there  is  in  every  man.  They  must  be  taken  in  a  far  higher 
and  fuller  sense,  viz.,  tl^  Jesus  was  mordly  and  m^tally  an 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
•Q  expression  of  the  Divine  nature.  But  it  is  only  a  character  of 
stainless  parity  and  unsullied  holiness,  that  can  be  a  spiritual  re- 
flection of  God :  where  sin  exists,  the  Holy  One  cannot  be  seen : 
/mhete  the  Hdy  One  is  seen,  there  neither  sin  nor  any  imperfection 
can  exist.  ---■■.:--.{.;..  -/-■./-•._■;. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doiibt  that  Jesus  bore  within  Him 
the  consciousness  of  being  smless  and  holy;  and  that  to  this  con- 
sciousness He  gave  r^ieated  expression.  If  we  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  validity  of  a  self-testimony  of  so  peculiar  a  diaracter ;  if 
we  wHl  not  in  simplicity  lend  our  confidence  to  those  sublime  words, 
there  remains  nothing  for  it,  but  to  declare  Jesus  to  have  heea 
either  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite.  If  we  choose  tiie  former  altar- 
native,  we  must  suppose  that  Jesus  drew  no  very  dear  line  of 
dfflnarcation  between  good  and  evil;  that  He  did  not  examine 
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ereiy  fold  of  His  heart,  or  know  all  the  motions  of  His  wiU,  or 
severely  pronounce  judgment  npon  every  speech  and  action  of 
^8  hfe.  In  a  word,  we  must  believe  that  He  was  a  victim  to 
the  vainest  self-deception,  when  He  uttered  those  memorable 
words.  And  is  this  conceivable  in  the  case  of  One  who  on  every 
other  occasion, — ^let  me  only  call  to  mind  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount, — could  distinguish  with  such  incomparable  precision  b&> 
tween  good  and  evU ;  whose  thoughts  about  God  and  man  were 
so  noble  and  so  clear ;  whose  keen  vision  pierced  to  the  remotest 
depths  of  the  nature  of  men,  and  whose  feelings  on  all  moral  sub- 
jects were  so  singularly  sensitive  and  refined?  Is  it  possible 
that  He  who  knew  others  so  well  should  have  been  ignorant  of  Him- 
self;  that  He  knew  all  in  others,  while  to  Himself  he  remained 
unknown  ?  Can  it  be  that  He,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  perflect 
porily  of  moral  consciousness  to  humanity,  did  not  Himself  poB-< 
sess  the  gift  of  moral  decision  T  But  even  this  He  did  not  require 
in  order  to  know  what  every  man  knows  of  himself.  He  would 
thus  form  a  strange  exception,  even  to  human  knowledge.  For 
no  other  man,  even  the  most  home,  or  the  most  dai^ened,  would 
ever  entertain  a  doubt  that  he  is  a  sinner:  was  Jesus  thai  a 
sinnCT,  uid  alone  ignorant  of  the  fact  ?  Was  it  as  the  victim  of 
a  fanatical  illusion  that  He  claimed  the  dignity  of  a  holy  being  f 
Or,  if  such  conclusions  are  too  absurd  to  be  entertained,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  other  more  fearful  alternative. 
He  was  conscious  of  transgressing  against  the  Divine  law  we 
must  suppose,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  yet  He  expressly 
denied  it.  But  who  is  there  that  would  be  ready  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  such  a  position,  and  to  maintain  that  He,  who,  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  His  life,  acted  from  the  purest  oonsd^- 
tiousness,  and  who  at  last  died  for  the  truth  upon  the  cross,  was 
after  all  nothing  more  than  an  abject  hypocrite?  How  could  it 
be  that  He,  of  whom  even  the  least  susceptible  must  confess,  that 
there  breathed  around  Hun  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  faith, 
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should  have  falleii  into  an  antagonism  with  Himself  so  deep  and 
80  deadly  f  Since  then,  by  abandoning  onrselyes  to  our  own 
coigectoies,  we  would  only  land  in  irreconcOeable  contradicticms, 
let  OS  yield  onr  faith  to  the  simple  assurances  of  the  most 
honest  and  intelligent  witnesses  of  the  truth.  We  come  into 
the  possesion  of  many  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  only 
by  a  firee  act  of  confidrace,  that  is,  hj  faith:  and  only  thus  can 
we  retain  than.  And  surely  He,  whose  whole  life  rests  upon  the 
principle  of  the  fullest  confidence  in  humanity,  deserves  this  trust 
from  us.  For  it  was  only  the  assured  conviction  that  human 
nature, — ^kindred  to  God,  ev&i  wh^  alienated  firom  Him  and 
involved  in  sin, — was  stiU  ci^ble  of  good,  that  could  move  Him 
to  labour  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  race.  It  was  His  un- 
failing faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  in  the  world,  that 
gave  Him  strength  to  persevere  unto  the  end,  often  amid  circum- 
stances in  which  bitter  experiences  seemed  to  foretell  the  ultimate 
fiailure  of  EBs  gracious  purposes.  As  no  one,  in  pursuing  schemes 
of  philanthropy,  ever  encountered  such  fierce  oppoeiti<m  as  He 
did ;  so  no  one  had  ever  better  reason  to  despise  mankind.  And 
yet  He  preserved  even  to  EQs  dying  breath  a  faith  in  the  inde- 
structible element  of  divinity  in  humanity,  as  no  one  had  ever 
done  before.  Even  upon  the  cross  to  which  men  had  nailed  Him, 
He  did  not  despair  of  man,  and  "Hm  dying  prayer  bore  a  w<hi- 
drous  testimony  to  this  undying  faith.  In  that  same  spirit  of 
confidence  with  which  He  came  to  seek  us,  must  toe  seek  Him. 
If  he,  the  High  and  Holy  One,  never  lost  sight  of  the  godlike  that 
yet  remains  in  human  nature ;  surely  it  becomes  men,  who  are  by 
Wm  restored  to  God,  to  recognize  and  ludl  with  joy  the  divinity 
which  was  manifested  in  His  most  glorious  life :  nor  will  they 
indeed  fail  to  do  this,  so  long  as  there  exists  within  than  any 
even  the  faintest  susceptibility  to  what  is  holy. 
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Ih  showii^  the  deddye  importance  of  the  testimony  ot  Jesns  con- 
cerning Himself,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  that,  as  that  testi- 
mony is  primarily  of  a  sobjectiTe  character,  it  necessarily  reqoires 
to  be  supplemented  by  its  objective  counterpart.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  testimony  of  othor  men  is  invalid,  unless  supported  by  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Jesns  Himself;  it  is  no  less  certain  that  tl^  lat- 
ter is  inadequate  to  establish  the  fact  of  His  sinlessness,  unless  it  be 
substantiated  by  a  corresponding  connection  of  historical  evoits. 
"  If  I  bear  witness  of  Myself,**  said  Jesus,  "my  witness  is  not 
'  .true,"  (John  v.  31.)  Where,  then,  do  we  jSnd  the  objective  cor- 
^.  Foboration  of  this  self-testimony  ?  We  find  this,  partly  in  the 
Impression  which  Jesus  made  upon  those  with  whom  He  came 
into  direct,  personal  ccmtact ;  partly  in'the  effects  of  His  appear- 
ance g^erally  in  the  Christian  world.  The  impression  He  pro- 
duced has  been  described,  in  its  leading  features,  in  the  former 
Part  of  this  Treatise :  we  have  now  to  considw  more  dos^  the 
general  effects  of  His  manifestation,  in  so  for  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  His  sinlessness. 

By  the  effects  of  which  we  here  speak,  are  to  be  understood 
those  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  morals  and  religion.  And 
h^  it  is  ,n<^,QO  J9«^  ^g(^  thiM^  jp  i^en^  to.4;  w/e 
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would  direct  attention  rather  to  what  constitntes  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  world,  to  what  forms  the  funda- 
mental peculiarity  of  mankind  as  fashioned  by  Christianity,  and 
what  thns  distingnishes  the  followers  of  Christ  from  all  those  who 
lired  before  He  came,  and  from  all  who  have  lived  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Christian  influence.  For  although  the  renovating  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  have  extended  over  the  whole  domain  of 
human  life,  the  central  point  of  all  these  influences  still  is  what 
belongs  to  the  province  of  morals  and  religion  taken  in  a  narrow 
sense :  to  its  morally-religious  character  it  is  that  we  have  to 
look  for  the  distinctive  features  of  Christianity.  The  effects 
which  come  into  consideration  here  are  of  importance  for  our 
object,  only  when  they  are  such  that  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is 
their  necessary  condition  or  originating  cause ;  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  have  been,  within  the  Christian  circle,  actual 
manifestations,  which  can  be  explained  in  a  natural  way  only  on 
one  assumption,  viz.,  that  the  Author  oi  Christianity  was  a  Being 
of  sinless  holiness ;  and  that  if  we  refuse  to  make  this  assump- 
tion, these  manifestations  must  remain  entirely  inexplicable. 

In  order  to  establish  this,  we  shall  distinguish  the  religious 
client  from  the  moral.  But  we  do  not  draw  this  distinction  in 
th^sense  of  regarding  morals  and  religion  as  constitutmg  sepa- 
rate provinces  in  the  domain  of  Christian  life.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  one  of  the  leading  features  and  leading  excellencies 
of  Christianity,  is  just  that  it  completeljr  unites  the  two  elements : 
a  peculiarity  of  our  religion,  which  will  be  further  illustrated  when 
it  falls  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  Sinlessness  of  its  Founder. 
At  the  same  time,  a&  the  religious  element  admits  of  being  distin- 
guished from  the  moral  element,  as  cause  from  effect,  and  as  in 
treating  of  them,  they  may  be  kept  apart :  we  shall  commence, 
by  viewing  each  separately ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  con- 
template Christian  life  from  its  moral  side,  as  this  affords  us  more 
undisputed  and  self-evident  positions  from  which  to  set  out.       •  ^ 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  NEW  MOBAL  LIFE  IN  CHBISTIANITT. 

The  moral  effects  of  Christianity  hare  been  prominently  broi^ht 
forward  by  apologists  of  all  ages,  and  especially  by  those  of 
modem  times.  And  an  mibiassed  investigation  of  the  subject 
will  place  beyond  a  donbt  the  following  facts :  that  Christianity 
produced  in  individoal  believers  (that  is,  in  those  who  were 
deservedly  so  called)  a  rich  snpply  of  virtues ;  uid  that  these 
wer6,  partly,  virtues  of  which  men  had  previously  no  conception 
whatever,  or,  at  all  events,  no  ideas  so  high  and  pure  as  Chris- 
tianity imparts.  Such  virtues  are  Humility  and  Meekness,  but 
especially  the  self-denial  of  labours  of  compassionate  and  minister- 
ing Love.  Nor  has  Christianity  exercised  a  less  salutary  moral 
influence  upon  the  common  relations  of  human  life.  In  marriage 
and  the  feunily,  in  the  condition  of  civil  and  political  life,  in  the 
relation  of  ranks,  castes,  and  nations  to  one  another,  and,  in  a. 
word,  in  the  whole  condition  of  the  race,  it  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  state  of  society  truly  worthy  of  man.  Then,  it  has 
achieved  all  its  triumphs,  effected  all  its  improvemmits,  not  from 
witiiout  or  by  force,  but  freely  and  from  within.  And  how  f 
Chiefly  thus,  that  within  the  sphere  of  Christianity  there  was 
established  by  actual  fact,  and  realized  as  had  never  been  realized 
before,  the  free.  Godlike  personality  of  man,  and  the  equality  of 
all  in  the  sight  of  God.  All  this  points  very  significantly  to  t^e 
wealth  and  the  depth  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  Christian  fiftith^ 
For  the  source  of  those  powers,  we  must  of  necessity  go  back, 
to  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  and  this  fact  is  itself  a  strong 
testimony  to  EQs  having  fi]^  a  Bingolarly  prominent  position  in 
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the  domain  of  morals.  Bat  if  we  refer  spedaUj  to  the  doctrine 
of  His  sinlessness,  we  shall  find  that  what  has  been  said  is  appli- 
cable here  only  in  om  leading  point,  namely  this :  that  all  those 
moral  manifestations  disclose  to  as  the  grand  troth  that  Chris- 
tianity has  prodaced  something  new  in  the  moral  world, — that  the 
individaal  character  which  is  moulded  by  its  infiaence,  and  also 
the  hamanity  which  it  forms,  is  a  new  moral  creation,  which  from 
its  pecnliar  character  points  as  to  a  moral  perfection  entirely  free 
from  sin  in  the  Power  from  which  it  has  received  its  existence. 

The  thonght  of  a  new  moral  creation  is  one  entirely  pecnliar 
to  Christianity  ;  bat  not  the  less  is  it  indispensable  to  its  perfect 
consistency  and  completeness.  This  the  Apostle  Panl  expresses 
in  a  most  forcible  and  pregnant  manner  when  he  says :  "  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed 
away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new,"  (2  Cor.  y.  17.)  It  is 
only  on  the  supposition  that  Christianity  imputs  an  entirely  new 
principle  of  life,  that  its  fondamental  doctrine  of  regeneration  has 
any  significance ;  and  this  doctrine  implies  that  the  old  man  of 
sin  is  destroyed,  and  the  new  man,  created  according  to  the  will 
of  God  in  knowledge  and  trae  holiness,  comes  to  life.  But  this 
is  not  a  mere  idea,  a  mere  dogma,  bat  an  actual  fact.  The  words 
of  the  Apostle  are  not  a  dogmatic  formula,  they  are  spoken  from 
the  deep  experience  of  his  life  and  of  his  heart ;  and  every  one 
who  like  him  has  come  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  life,  can,  if 
not  with  the  same  measure  of  experience,  still  to  some  extoit, 
make  those  words  his  own.  For  every  living  Christialh  possesses 
the  consciousness  that  Christianity  has  begotten  a  new  life  in  him. 

And  what  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  Christian,  is  at  the  same  time  true  of  the  whole 
of  Christendom ;  for  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity 
itself.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  new 
phenomenon  in  the  moral  world,  and  has  introduced  a  principle 
entirely  new.    Before  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  world. 
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the  dominant  religion  was  in  the  Heathen  world  a  snrrender  ai 
the  individual  life  to  that  of  nature :  here  there  was  no  real  con- 
sciousness of  sin.    In  Judaism,  i^ain,  the  ruling  principle  was 
a  consciousness  of  sin  produced  by  a  law  given  by  a  God  of  i 
holiness ;  but  there  was  wanting  the  strength  aad  the  confidence 
necessary  tq  overcome  it.    If  it  be  true  that  in  the  heathem^"^ 
world  the  life  of  nature,  in  the  case  of  individual  nations,  was  ele- 
vated and  ennobled  into  something  truly  beautiful ;  if  ev^  cer- 
tain great  prophetic  spirits  were  enabled  to  rise  above  its  limits, 
— still,  upon  tiie  whole,  mankind  in  the  heathen  world  was  as 
much  under  the  dominion  of  nature  as  were  their  heathoi  divini-  - 
ties.    This  sabjection  mind  might  ennoble,  but  could  not  orer- 
come.    Again,  in  the  Jewish  world  there  was  indeed,  along  witJi' 
a  consciousness  of  sin,  aiao  the  belief  in  grace ;  but  still  the  , 
Jewish  people  were  under  the  corse  of  sin,  which  might  be  dig-  v 
covered  and  restrained  by  law,  but  which  law  was  incapable  <it> 
removing.    Now,  Christianity  has  at  once  broken  the  power  of 
nature  and  delivered  from  the  corse  of  law.    The  spirit,  made, 
f^ee  by  a  power  within,  rises  above  the  bondage  of  a  life  <rf; 
nature,^  and  at  the  same  time  attains  an  assurance  of  one  day 
obtaining  a  perfect  mastery  over  sm.    Thus  is  b^on  a  new  era*V  ^ 
in  the  mon^  life  of  the  world.     There  comes  into  action  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  life,  bom  not  of  nature  but  of  God,  which  has  for  its  ' 
ultimate  issue  a  complete  deliyerance  from  sin, — ^perfect  sinless- 
ness ;  and  which  possesses  a  pledge  that  this  end  wHl  one  day 
be  attained,  in  the  power  which  it  is  conscious  of  receiving  fircun 
its  Divine  source.    Do  we  now  inquire  what  must  be  the  origin-| 
ating  cause  of  that  new  creation  which  we  find  in  the  moral  life 
of  tiie  Cliri&|fia£rworld?    In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question, 
we  might  f|el  at  first  tempted  to  go  ba(^  to  the  moral  ideas 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  ue,y  to  Christian  Ethics.    Now  Chris- 

^  See  a  passage  on  this  snlgeot  in  Jean  Paul's  Yorscbole  der  Aestbetik,  B.  i. 
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tdamty  has  nndonbtedlj  an  ethical  STStem  of  the  noblest  kind,  of 
incomparable  pnritj,  depth,  fuid  completeness ;  it  far  transcends 
everything  that  the  heathen  world  has  to  pomt  to  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  its  principle  and  spirit  far  excel  the  loftiest  ideas  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  l^at  this  of 
itself  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  for  our  purpose.  For  these 
ideas  of  Christian  Ethics  are  the  expression  and  result  of  the 
moral  spirit  which  existed  in  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and 
thus  they  afford  a  testimony  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  His 
moral  teaching.  But  if  we  are  thus  compelled  to  argue  from  the 
doctrine  to  its  Author,  this  is  still  more  the  case  when  we  look 
beyond  the  doctrine  to  the  original  source  of  those  influences 
which  have  produced  so  mighty  a  rerolution  in  the  moral  world. 
And  this  primary  source  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Jesns,  but  His 
Person.  This  is  necessarily  the  case :  for  it  is  not  any  doctrine 
which  calls  into  being  a  new  life  ;  it  is  only  life  which  can  gene- 
rate life.  New  moral  characters  are  not  formed  by  means  of  a 
moral  law  or  moral  ideas,  but  only  through  the  power  of  a  great 
moral  character.  [The  incomparable  excellence  of  Christianity 
is,  that  it  presents  ideas  in  the  form  of  facts.  It  is  distinguished 
^from  all  other  religions  in  this,  that  it  is  at  once  Idealism  and 
Realism.  This  characteristic  is  enlarged  on  by  the  Dutch  writer 
Meyboom  in  his  treatise :  De  ideis  et  rebus  m  facto  positis,  in 
re  Christian^  apte  conjunctis.  Groning.  1840.  See  especially 
pp.  55-173.]  And  we  have  for  this  the  most  decisive  testimony  of 
Christian  exfkerience.  The  same  Apostle  who  utter^  that 
sublime  saying  concerning  the  new  creation,  says  also,  when  he 
wishes  to  describe  the  primary  source  and  fountain  of  his  life, 
"  I  live ;  but  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  (Gal.  iL  20.)  And 
ia  that  most  significant  passage  which  we  have  made  the  basis 
of  these  remarks,  he  affirms,  that  any  one  is  a  new  creature,  not 
because  he  walks  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  because 
he  is  "ot"  Christ,  i.e.,  personally  united  to  Him  (2   Cor.  v. 
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17);^  and  in  this  flw  ApoffQe  expresses  only  what  is  tihe  experience 
of  erery  true  Christian  in  every  age.  Eor  all  Christians  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  from  an  idea,  a  doctrine,  or  a  law, 
that  they  have  drawn,  or  do  draw,  the  r^eneratii^  power,  bnt 
from  the  personal  life  and  the  living  personality  of  Christ, — that 
Christ  which  has  grown  np  within  them,  or  has  at  least  heea 
bom  within  them. 

Now  this  new  life,  in  which  the  principle  of  sin  is  destroyed 
and  the  earnest  of  its  perfect  subjugation  bestowed,  springs  in 
its  deepest  soorce  from  a  fellowship  with  a  real  personality. 
Hence  the  further  question  naturally  arises :  In  what  way  must 
such  a  personality  have  been  constituted,  to  make  it  capable  of 
imparting  a  regenerating  power  to  St  Paul,  and  to  aU  those  whose 
experience  has  been  like  his  ?  And  to  this  question  we  must 
answer :  It  cannot  have  been  a  personality  ia  itself  sinful,  for  thai 
it  would  have  differed  from  other  men  only  in  d^ree.  It  would 
still  hare  partaken  of  the  old  nature.  It  would  not  have  real- 
ized in  itself  an  entirely  new  creation ;  and  tiius  it  could  not  have 
prepared  the  way  for  a  new  moral  birth.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  hare  been  a  personality  raised  above  all  connection  witii 
the  old  nature;  one  in  which  the  power  of  sin  was  entirely 
broken ;  which  was  itself  in  the  highest  s^ise  a  new  csreation, 
and  was  thus  in  a  condition  to  produce  the  deep  renovating  effects 
which  a  perfect  ideal  being  alone  could  produce.   ,» ..rt*  *'Mf%;r. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  if  Jesus  was  reaify  without  sin, 
His  sinlessness  wonld  have  produced  also  in  those  who  came 
within  the  influence  of  His  life  a  similar  freedom  from  trans- 
gression :  but  neither  in  the  Aposties,  nor  in  the  Christiui  world 
generally,  do.  we  find  this  to  have  been  the  result  of  His  wpear- 

*  Th«  fbrmnla  i7  m  I»  Xfirr^  most  not  be  robbed  of  its  liYing  significance  by 
makiiig  it  a  mere  abstract  reference  to  Christian  doctrine  and  troth;  bat,  as 
the  words  themselres  and  the  connection  in  which  they  occur  reqoixe^  tlMf 
most  be  referred  to  the  concrete  Peno»  of  Cluist.  ^s-  %g0||g;;' 
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ance.  In  reply,  let  the  following  considerations  be  pondered. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  m  the  Apostles  and  in  all  tme  Chris- 
tians a  certain  resemblance  to  Christ  in  this  respect ;  and  this  is 
here  of  the  greatest  importance :  we  find  that  in  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  sin  was  in  fact  broken,  and  they  felt  assured  of  its 
complete  and  final  overthrow.  And  this  fdmiishes  an  indication 
of  the  fact  of  a  mighty  and  decisive  victory  already  achieved 
over  sin.  If,  in  spite  of  this  conquest  of  the  principle  of  sin, 
it  is  still  found  operating  in  their  lives,  this  circmnstuice  only 
impresses  upon  ns  the  conviction,  that  the  canse  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  inadequacy  in  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluence which  Christ  exercised  upon  them ;  bnt  rather  in  the  fact, 
that  sin  had  penetrated  too  deep  into  their  nature  to  be  destroyed 
all  at  once, — or  otherwise  than  by  a  gradual  process  of  cleans- 
ing. We  are  thus  led  to  conclude,  that  in  order  to  be  ever  more 
and  more  and  at  length  perfectly  ;^e^  from  sin,  aQ  that  is  re- 
quisite is  a  complete  surrender  to  th^  renovating  influ^ce  of 
Christ :  a  conviction  which  can  re^  upon  nothing  else  than  a 
certainty  of  the  fulness  and  boundless  efficacy  of  that  holy,  sinless 
life,  which  dwells  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was 
not  without  sin,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  a  morality  of 
so  pure  and  perfect  a  stamp  as  that  which  characterizes  our  re- 
ligion, could  derive  its  origin  from  such  a  being,  or  how  it  could 
express  its  peculiar  character  in  such  words  as  these :  '^Old  things 
are  passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new."  If,  on  the  other  • 
hand,  we  suppose  the  Author  of  Christianity  to  have  been  alto- 
gether without  sin,  then  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  within  its 
sphere,  anew  creation  should  come  to  perfection,  m  the  moral 
world  by  His  being  formed  within  the  individual  believer,  and  in 
the  Christian  world. 
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THE  NEW  BEUGIOnS  LIFE.  - 

The  morftl  element  in  Christiiuuty  has,  nevertheless,  its  foimdar 
tion  entirely  in  the  religions.  Indeed,  wherever  we  find  a  pecoliar 
feature  in  the  domain  of  morate,  we  are  sore  to  find  its  counter- 
part in  that  of  religion.  This  is  espedallj  true  in  the  case  be- 
fore ns.  If  the  Christian  feels  in  his  inmost  sonl  a  consdonsness 
that  morally  he  is  a  new  man,  that  old  things  are  passed  away 
and  all  things  are  become  new,  then  his  position  with  re^ereaefh-^ 
to  God  most  have  been  chained,  and  his  life  renewed  in  a  rdi- 
gions  point  of  view.  The  dominion  of  sin  cannot  be  brokoi,  and 
the  pow^  of  a  new  life  cannot  be  attained,  unless  its  goilt  has 
been  first  abolished,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  right  standing 
in  relation  to  the  holy  God.  Now  the  words  which  ei^ress  all 
that  belongs  to  tiiis  drcle  of  ideas  are  these  two:  BecondUatwn 
and  Redemption.  These  two  things  constitute  the  fundamental 
consdousnesB  of  the  Christian  world,  regarded  in  a  religioas 
point  of  view :  for  the  Christian  world  is  what  it  is,  essentially, 
because  it  is  conscious  of  being  reconciled  and  redeemed.-  .:^.-  ^ 
'  Here,  th^  we  see  clearly  the  connection  between  the  forgoing 
and  what  fails  now  to  be  considered.  It  most  be  evident  to  every 
one  that  the  efficacy  of  the  reconciliation  and  redonption  must  con- 
sist in  the  sinless  holiness  of  Him  who  achieves  it ;  and  that  it  is 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Recondter  and  Rede^ner  is 
sinless  and  holy,  that  it  can  be  explained.  In  order,  then,  to  mi^e 
tills  clear,  it  is  not  necessary  that,  we  should  give  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  all  the  doctrines  which  belcmg  to  this  partof  our  subject; 
it  will  suffice  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  principal  points. 
V  It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter^  how  by  sin  man  cuts 
himself  o£f  from  God,  the  true  source  of  his  life ;  how  he  tiiereby 

■'"■'■   ^  ^  «  See  Part  L,  ch»p.  L,  On  Sin. '■     :^ ■'■' ^  "^^^^ri*?^   -■ 
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enters  into  a  condition  of  hostility  towards  Grod ;  and  how,  by 
reason  of  the  enmity  against  God  that  springs  np  within  him,  he 
loses  all  true  life  and  falls  a  prey  to  depravity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  holy  God  cannot  stand  on  the  same 
terms  with  sinners  as  with  the  righteous  and  the  good.  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  latter  experience  His  love  and  favour,  the 
former  mast  fall  under  His  displeastire  and  wrath.  The  feeling 
of  guilt  which  excludes  the  sinner  from  all  peace  and  joy  of  life 
is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  truth.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  supreme  necessity  of  man  is  to  be  restored  to  fellowship  with 
God.  What  he  wants  above  all  things  is  to  return  to  God ;  to 
know  that  God  looks  on  him  in  grace,  and  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
filial  confidence  to  God.  But  man  can  never  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  attain  to  this,  because  he  is  separated  from  God,  and, 
moreover,  "  bound  and  tied  by  the  chain  of  his  sin."  There  mnst 
therefore  be  some  interposition  of  which  God  is  the  author,  and 
this  interposition  is  what  we  call  Reconciliation.  But  a  reconci- 
liation, in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  one  in  which  siafnl 
man  is  really  and  actually  delivered  from  the  b(mdf^e  of  sin,  l^ 
hanng  implanted  within  him  the  principle  of  a  new  life.  This 
deliverance,  not  only  from  the  guilt  but  also  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  combined  with  the  implantation  of  a  new  principle  of  good- 
ness, is  what  we  call  Redemption.  We  thus  see  how  intimately 
and  inseparably  reconciliation  and  redemption  are  connected. 
The  redemption,  if  it  is  to  be  solid  and  secure,  mnst  be  founded 
upon  a  reconciliation :  for  it  is  only  when  the  guilt  of  sin  is  re- 
moved that  its  power  can  be  destroyed,  and  a  delight  in  goodness 
can  spring  np  in  its  place.  The  reconciliation,  if  it  is  to  be  real, 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  redemption :  for  it  is  only  when  sin  is  in 
truth  destroyed  and  a  new  life  begotten  in  the  soul,  that  the  re- 
demption can  be  perfedi,  can  be  of  a  nature  truly  moraL   ' 

The  need  of  Reconciliation  and  Redemption  has  in  all  ages 
been  felt  by  man.    It  was  experienced  in  the  heathen  world. 
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although  thenTfTdeep  copsdoiiBness  of  sin  was  wanting:  but* in 
the  Jewisb^orld^this  feeling  is  found  to  exist  in  a  much  more 
special  and  remarkable  degree.    Yet  it  is  only  Christianity  that 
can  satisfy  this  want,  and  satisfy  it  in  an  adequate,  decisiye,  ez- 
haostive  way.     Christianity  is  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  Re- 
conciliation and  Redemption.  And  the  cause  of  this  is  sufficiently 
apparent.    What  constitutes  a  true  reconciliation  is  not  a  mere 
symbolical  conununication  of  Divine  Love  to  the  sinner,  but  a 
real  and  actual  communication :  and  that  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  enters  the  sphere  of  human  life  as  a  moral  power,  fmd  there 
becomes  a  principle  of  renovation^    It  is  not  enough  that  the 
true  relation  between  God  and  man  should  be  typically  fore- 
shadowed ;  it  mnst  be  actually  restored,  must  be  realised  in  a 
concrete,  aiid  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  way.    It  does  not  suffice 
that  God  should  give  to  men  the  assurance  of  His  grace ;  He 
mnst  actnaOy  offer  Himself  to  them  as  a  God  of  grace.    It  is  not 
enough  that  men  should  see  a  pledge  of  His  grace ;  they  must 
be  placed  in  a  condition  to  receive  that  grace  itself  into  their 
heart,  as  revealed  to  them  in  love.    Now  this  is  what  none  of 
those  religions,  which  have  existed  either  before  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity  or  beyond  its  pale,  presents  to  us.  Their  sacri- 
fices and  other  ceremonies  were  only  the  means  of  reconciliation, 
which  might  indeed  suffice  to  calm  the  feeling  of  guilt  for  a  time, 
but  were  unable  altogether  to  remove  it.    And  the  reason  why  the 
eesDse  of  guilt  could  not  be  taken  away  by  such  means  is,  that,  there 
was  in  them  no  real  communication  of  Divine  love,  and  no  truly  re- 
novating principle  of  love.    Hence  they  were  an  attempt  to  atone 
for  sin  without  accomplishing  an  actual  redemption  from  sin. 
A  true  reconciliation  can  only  be  effected  when  it  is  brought 
about,  not  by  any  such  means,  but  by  a, person:  by  one  who  per- 
fectiy  satisfies  the  conditions  requisite  to  a  typicd  embodiment  of 
the  true  relation  between  God  and  man,  of  an  actual  revelation  of 
Divine  love  inseparably  conjoined  with  His  work  as  a  Redeemer. 
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Now,  if  we  find  this  (and  it  is  manifest  that- we  do  find  it)  in 
the  Christian  religion  alone,  and  if  Christianity  is  essentially  the 
religion  of  reconciliation  and  redemption,  which  seeks  to  lead 
hnmanity  back  again  to  a  new  life  of  holiness  in  God :  then  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  Author  of  snch  a  religion  most 
himself  be  of  a  perfectly  sinless  and  holy  character.  The  true 
relation  of  man  to  God  can  find  its  realization  only  in  one  in 
whom  sin,  which  is  the  ground  of  separation  between  man  and 
God,  has  no  place.  The  real  manifestation  of  Divine  grace  can 
exist  only  in  one  in  whom  the  one  spring  of  action  is  the  fulness 
of  love  which  he  derives  from  perfect  fellowship  with  God,  and 
in  whom  this  forms  the  principle  which  regulates  his  whole  life. 
The  power  of  a  new  life  in  God  can  proceed  only  from  tiliat 

source  in  which  all  the  creative  power  of  this  life  lies.    Now 

this  is  the  idea  of  a  sinless  and  holy  personality.  Were  there 
not  at  the  head  of  the  Christiui  religion  snch  a  Being,  it  were 
inconceivable  how  it  could  be  eminently  the  religion  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption,  or  how  the  deep-rooted  consciousness  of 
being  reconciled  and  redeemed  should  have  come  to  form  the 
fundamental  belief  of  the  Christian  world.  With  such  a  Being 
at  the  head  of  Christianity,  this  is  at  once  explained.  Now,  if 
the  consciousness  of  being  reconciled  and  redeemed,  possessed  by 
the  Christian  world,  has  any  reality,  then  that  from  which  it 
emanated  must  also  have  had  a  real  existence.  And  that  that 
consciousness  had  a  real  foundation  rests  equally  upon  an  actual 
fact, — on  a  fact  which  every  Christian  practically  experiences. 
The  doctrine  of  the  sinless  holiness  of  Jesus  is  therefore  as  secure 
as  is  the  truth  of  the  efficacy  of  His  work  of  reconciliation  and 
redemption.  Whoever  will  deny  the  former  must  also  deny  the 
latter :  and  as  for  the  phenomenon  of  Christian  piety  in  its  most 
characteristic  peculiarity,  he  must  either  pronounce  it  something 
altogether  inexplicable,  or  regard  it  as  a  vain  illasion. 
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CHAPTER   IIL  - 

MOBALITT  AND  BBLIGICHf  UNITED  IN  HOLINESS.  K^---l^ 

A  THIRD  point  remains  to  be  discussed.  Not  only  hare  Mora- 
lity and  Religion  bem  both  presented  nnder  a  new  aspect  by 
CSuristiaiiity,  bat  it  has  effected  an  interpoietration  of  the  moral 
and  rel^oos  elements  such  as  formerly  did  not  ^dst.  This 
blending  of  the  moral  imd  religions  is  what  in  the  domain  of 
hnmaa  life  we  caQ  Holiness.  In  Christ  the  idea  has  been  fnDy 
realized:  here  also  we  shall  learn  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
dignity  of  Jesos,  and  be  led  to  apprehend  the  sinless  perfection 
of  His  character. 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  we  discover  a  reciprocity  of  action 
between  Religion  and  Morals  erea  beyond  the  prorinee  of  Chris- 
tiuiity.  AH  true  piety  finds  expression  in  moral  actions,  and  aH 
deep  morality  is  in  one  way  or  another  based  on  piety.  To  con- 
ceive of  either  apart,  fiilly  severed  from  the  other,  would  be  to 
have,  on  the  one  side,  a  piety  either  inwardly  diseased,  consist- 
ing in  mere  contemplation  and  mere  emotion,  or  one  of  words  and 
outward  service  only ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  • 
morality  which  was  nothing  but  mere  legality,  perhaps  strict 
and  rigid  enough,  but  still  nothing  more  than  a  heartless  and 
austere  virtue.  But  the  qu^on  is  not  here  oi  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  reciprocal  action  between  morals  and  religion,  but  of 
a  perfect  fusion  of  the  two,  of  a  thorough  oneness  by  means  o{ 
which  piety  developes  itself  in  energetic  moral  aeticm;  while 
moral  action,  on  the  other  hand,  springs  from,  and  is  imbued  widi, 
a  spirit  of  pure  love  to  God.  This  is  what  we  caU.  Holiness.  It 
is  the  condition  in  which  man  is  in  such  a  relaticm  of  living  fel- 
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lowship  with  God — ^who  in  His  very  nature  is  holy — ^that  ail  the 
actions  of  his  life  are  expressions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  which 
he  is  influenced,  and  of  the  Divine  love  with  which  he  is  filled ; 
and  good  is  purposed  not  from  any  motives  of  a  selfish  or  merely 
human  kind,  not  for  the  sake  of  good  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of 
God,  in  whom,  as  the  highest  good,  aU  other  goodness  is  loved. 

And  thus  we  draw  a  distinction  between  holiness  as  a  quality 
in  man,  and  holiness  as  an  attribute  of  God.  In  God  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  Divine  nature  itself :  it  is  His  absolute  willing  of 
what  is  good,  which  has  its  source  in  His  most  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  His  continual  determining  of  Himself  as  the  highest 
good,  which  manifests  itself  outwardly  in  His  abhorrence  of  evil, 
in  stainless  purity  and  irreproachability,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
miintermitting  endeavours  to  destroy  evil,  and  entirely  extirpate 
it  from  the  province  of  created  life.  In  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
holiness  arises  only  from  communion  with  God  the  All-holy :  in 
him  it  is  exposed  to  temptation,  and  only  by  a  process  of  deve- 
lopment can  he  attain  to  it.  And  yet  in  his  case  we  can  con- 
ceive a  development  which,  after  finally  triumphing  over  temp- 
tation, might  issue  in  a  state  in  which  the  possibility  of  evO 
should  be  altogether  abolished  by  the  ceaseless  willing  of  what 
is  good,  and  goodness  should  become  his  second,  his  true  nature. 
In  this  state,  man  would  be  in  the  fullest  sense  the  image  of  God, 
and  then  religion  and  morality  would  be  no  more  thought  of  as 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  both  would  be  included  in  the 
one  idea  of  a  holy  Love,  acting  as  a  principle  impolsive  to  all 
deeds  of  goodness.  .      .      ■ 

But  where  shall  we  find  such  a  holiness  as  this  ?  Where  is 
the  idea  of  holiness  revealed  in  its  full  brightness  ?  Where  is  it 
presented  as  a  reality  to  our  thoughts,  to  our  contCTiplation  ? 
Evidently  this  has  been  done  in  Christianity,  and  in  it  alone. 
Christianity  was  the  first  to  disclose  to  man  the  realized  idea  of 
holiness  in  the  Person  of  its  Founder. 
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We  do  not  say  that,  in  the  period  fmterior  to  the  Christiaa 
religion,  there  are  no  fair  exhibitions  of  moral  pietj  and  pions 
morality :  indeed,  we  know  that  the  commandment  was  already 
given  to  men  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy.  Bnt  nowhere  do  we 
either  find  the  idea  of  holiness  carried  ont  to  its  fnll  perfeetion,  or 
even  the^conviction  that  it  amid  be  realized  within  the  circle  of 
human  life.  Nor  is  this  want  merely  accidental :  on -the  con-; 
trary,  it  forms  an  element  in  the  whole  moral  and  religions  con^ 
dition  of  the  ante-Christian  world.  ,  ,.i        i 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  Heathen  world.  AMioa^  w» 
cannot  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  piety  in  the  Pagtti  world, 
still  it  was  nndonbtedly  wanting  in  that  piety  which  has  in  it  ftA 
monJ  vigour.  Nor  coold  it  indeed  be  otherwise ;  for  P^anffim 
is  essentially  the  religion  of  nature,  and  rests  upon  an  identific»#r 
tion  of  the  Divine  with  the  natural  And  this  prevented  ^bm-": 
recognition  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  Ood  of  necessity  and  from 
His  very  nature,  holy,  or  even  as  essentially  moral :  from  a  belief 
in  such  a  Divinity  no  truly  moral  influences  could  go  forth. 
Similar  is  the  case  with  the  Heathen  world  in  relation  to  morality.: 
Heathenism  is  by  no  means  absolutely  destitute  of  morality :  but 
that  morality  which  has  its  source  in  love  to  God  is  unknown,  be- 
cause the  Divinity  Himself  is  not  recognized  as  holy  Love^ 
Hence  the  prevalent  idea  of  morality  was,  that  it  consisted  in 
doing  justice  and  acting  up  to  the  call  of  duty,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  uid  a  steady  adherence  to  the  customs  of  the  father- 
land. Now,  where  the  ideas  both  of  morality  and  of  religicni 
were  so  deficient,  it  is  impossible  that  the  thought  of  their  com-^> 
bination  in  the  idea  of  holiness  could  have  been  attained. '  > 
^  Again,  with  regard  to  Judaism.  The  Jewish  religion  has 
clearly  the  idea  of  holiness  strongly  stamped  upon  it.  It  knows 
a  holy  God ;  it  requires  a  walk  and  conversation  according  to  His 
example ;  it  gives  forth  the  moral  commandments  as  an  expression 
of  the  Divine  will  concerning  man.     Bnt  the  conception  of  holi- 
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Bess,  mnch  as  it  fonns  the  central-pomt  of  that  religion,  yet  ap- 
pears not  in  its  foil  power  and  parity,  becaose  in  it  the  principle 
of  love  is  forced  into  the  back-ground  by  that  of  righteousness. 
But  the  principal  want  of  Judaism  in  this  respect  is,  that  it  can 
present  no  adequate  realization  of  the  idea  of  holiness.  Holiness 
remains  something  unattainable,  something  at  a  distance ;  essen- 
tially it  exists  only  in  God,  and  to  men  it  appears  only  as  a  re- 
quirement, as  Law,  commanding,  threatening,  and  punishing,  but 
incapable  of  quickening  or  blessing.  And  this  arises  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  For  if  the  principle  of  love  has  not 
found  its  perfect  expression  in  the  reyelation  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  know  the  power  of  Divine  love, 
and  thus  to  be  partakers  of  that  holiness  whose  only  source  is  the 
love  of  God. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Christtanity.  There  both  elements — ^reli- 
gion  and  morality — ^receive  their  due ;  they  are,  moreover,  com- 
bined in  unity,  and  their  union  is  holiness.  This  holiness  is  not 
presented  to  us  as  something  ideal,  something  postulated ;  we 
see  it  as  a  thing  actually  existing,  displayed  to  us  in  the  life  of  a 
real,  personal  being.  Christianity  also  gives  to  piety  and  to 
morality,  respectively,  the  full  honour  due :  to  piety,  in  securing  to 
it  the  highest  position  of  authority  and  rule  in  the  inner  life ;  to 
morality,  in  setting  it  forth  as  the  highest  end  to  be  attained  in 
the  outer  life.  At  the  same  time,  it  embraces  them  both  in  all 
points  as  one :  for  it  knows  nothing  of  a  piety  which  does  not 
sanctify,  which  is  not  of  an  entirely  ethical  character,  seeking  to 
subdue  and  to  transfuse  the  whole  life ;  or  of  a  morality  which  does 
not  rest  npon  a  living  faith,  which  is  not  thoroughly  reUgums. 
This  union  gives,  as  has  been  said,  the  idea  of  holiness.  But  it 
is  something  more  than  the  idea  that  Christianity  gives.  It  has 
not  merely  conceived  the  highest  idea  of  holiness  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  new  revelation  of  God  as  holy  love ;  but  (and  this 
is  the  principal  thing)  it  regards  holiness  not  as  something  un- 
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attftinable,  far  bejond  the  grasp  of  hnmanity,  bat  as  already 
really  impluited  in  humanity, — as  an  idea  which,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  perfect  manifestation  in  the  Person  of  its  Fonnder, 
is  destined  to  be  realized  erer  more  and  mo^  within  the  Qaith 
tian  Church.  -     '       * 

Shall  we  now  inquire  a  little  more  particularly  how  this  change 
has  taken  place  T    Soon,  if  we  pursue  our  investigation  in  a  spirit^^ 
of  sober-mindedness,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  has  not  heea  ac-' 
complished  in  a  theoretical,  but  in  a  practical  and  historical  way/ ; 
Everything  points  us  to  the  person  of  Jesus.    It  is  from  the  time 
of  His  manifestation,  and  in  connection  with  the  whole  history  ci 
His  life  upon  earth,  that  there  arises  in  all  its  dignity  and  com-l- 
pleteness  the  idea  of  that  holiness  which  is  holy  love ;  which,  as^ 
holy  love,  includes  in  it  everything  that  is  high  and  noble.     Th^ 
too,  it  was,  that  the  conviction  in  the  possible  realization  of  that 
idea  b^an  to  exist  within  the  sphere  of  human  life.    It  is  self<» . 
evident,  that  this  conviction  could  rest  on  nothing  else  but  thr 
firm  belief  in  the  sinless  and  perfect  character  of  Jesus.    Bntj^ 
moreover,  we  must  take  into  account  that  it  is  intii  facts  that  the 
higher  and  fuller  development  of  this  idea  is  connected,  accord- ; 
ii^  to  the  testimony  of  history.     And  the  great  fact  is  this :  that 
in  the  life-manifestation  of  Jesus,  the  entire  fulness  of  holy  love 
was  in  very  truth  revealed ;  that  in  Hun  there  was  given  a  life- 
picture  of  holiness  which  supplies  an  entirely  new  standard  of  ex^ 
cellence  in  this  field.    If  this  be  true,  this  affords  a  testimony  tcl 
His  sinlessness ;  for  all  those  effects  are  quite  unintelligible  if  con* 
sidered  as  produced  by  a  person  in  whose  life  sin  had  a  place, 
and  can  be  explained  only  by  the  profound  impression  made  by  a 
personality  of  sinless  purity.  r^- -^-- ■'':%. k-'^^^i-^C:-^- 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THESE  EFFECTS  CAUSED  NOT  BY  AN  IDEA  BUT  BY  A  FACT. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  that  in  order  to  account  for  all  that  has 
been  adduced  in  this  part  of  oar  argument,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
admit  that  a  sinless  being  actually  lived  upon  the  earth :  that 
the  mere  representation  of  such  a  life,  the  mere  belief  in  it  evoi 
without  any  corresponding  object,  would  have  been  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  same  effects. 

This  is  the  view  of  a  spiritualism  which  flees  from  the  regions 
of  reality,  that  it  may  dwell  apart  in  a  world  of  ideas ;  a  spiritu- 
alism which  seeks  to  resolve  all  life  into  mere  intellectual  concep- 
tions. Bat  in  truth  mere  ideas  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
creating  a  new  life,  from  reality  alone  can  reality  come ;  and, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  declare  that  the  whole  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  Christian  world  is  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  ideas — ^instead  of  recognizing  therein  a'  reality,  (such  as  we 
have  ourselves  experienced,)  we  must  admit  a  corresponding 
reality  in  the  source  from  which  it  springs,  for  '*  nothing  can  be 
in  the  effect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  cause." 

Bat  we  ask,  whence  is  it  supposed  that  the  representation  in 
question,  or  (if  we  prefer  to  give  it  that  designatioi^)  the  idea  of 
sinless  perfection,  has  itself  been  derived  ?  In  every  other  case 
we  find  that  reality  and  life  come  first, — ^from  them  it  is  that  the 
representation  and  conception  are  derived:  first,  there  is  the 
really-existing  object ;  then,  the  idea  of  that  object.  But  here  a 
conception  is  supposed  to  precede,  which  not  only  has  no  source 
in  original  life,  but  also  which  has  nothing  in  real  life  which  in 
the  least  corresponds  to  it    And  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
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cireamstance,  that  it  was  jnst  at  that  yerj  point  in  historj  ibat 
this  thought  appeared  in  the  world  in  so  marked  a  character, 
and  with  so  transforming  a  power,  while  we  find  nothing  at  all  simi- 
lar either  at  any  other  time,  or  at  that  time  in  anj  oth^  place  ? 

We  have  already  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  thought  of  sin  was  by  no  meuis  so  very  common  among  m&y 
that  it  had  only  to  be  applied  at  once  to  Jesns ;  bat  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  first  developed  in  «id  by  the  appearuice  of 
Jesus  Himself.     This  is  now  the  place  to  investigate  this  more 
closely.    The  fact  is  of  no  small  imporUmce.    For  if,  on  the  <me 
hand,  we  either  do  not  find  anything  like  a  definite  conc^tion  of 
the  idea  of  sinlessness  in  the  world  previous  to  the  appearing  of 
Christ  and  beyond  the  cirde  of  Christian  influence,  or,  where  the 
thought  occurs,  we  find  inseparably  connected  with  it  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  no  case  could  the  tkmg  be,  or  a  perfectly  sinless 
human  being  ever  exist  upon  earth ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  see  that  in  Christianity,  not  only  is  the  idea  itself  most  clearly 
defined,  but,  more  than  this,  the  belief  exists  that  it  has  been 
actually  realized  in  the  life  of  a  certain  individual :  we  are  ne- 
cessitated to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  between  these  two  things 
there  must  be  some  connecting  link  of  great  importance,  that 
with  Christianity  some  mighty  chuige  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  the  only  natural  explanation  of  it  is  in  tlie  admission 
of  the  fact  of  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  sinlessness  in  the  Per- 
son of  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  a         .  **,'*44i?r    %;  asi 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  lay  down  this  general  state- 
ment.   The  position  most  be  historically  proved ;  and,  in  order 

< '  to  do  so,  it  is  requisite  that  we  direct  our  attention  to  certain 
particular  points. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  reason  why  the  heathen  world 

'  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  pure  holiness,  was  principally  two- 
fold :  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  tiie  want  of  a  sufficiently  pro- 

'  found  moral  spirit ;  and  still  mor^  there  was  the  positive  element 
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of  immoralitj  which  disfigored  their  eysteni  of  Polytheism.  For 
where  the  Diyine  patterns  themselves  were  regarded  as  ooclean, 
there  coald  assuredly  be  no  place  found  within  the  province  of 
frail,  imperfect  hmnanity  for  a  stainless,  and  absolutely  perfect 
virtue.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  wide  range  of 
thought  in  poetry  and  philosophy,  which  rose  far  above  the 
limits  of  the  national  religion ;  and  h^e  we  undoubtedly  find  the 
expression  of  a  high  moral  consciousness.  The  tragic  poets, 
especially  Sophocles,  present  us  with  pictures  of  a  virtue  as 
sublime  as  it  is  pious  and  attractive ;  and  those  {^osophers 
whose  systems  are  borne  up  by  a  spirit  <^  morality,  naturally  ap- 
proach somewhat  to  the  idea  of  a  perfection  of  moral  life  in  holi- 
ness ; — ^because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  at  all  deep  into  the 
philc^ophy  of  moral  subjects  without  verging  upon  this  idea. 
None  of  the  sages  of^antiquity  is  more  noteworthy  in  this  re- 
spect than  Plato.  In  the  second  book  of  his  Republic,  he  draws 
a  sketch  of  a  righteous  man,  in  which  he  represents  perfect  inte- 
grity as  necessarily  conjoined  with  suffering.  In  this,  every 
thoughtful  reader  will  at  once  be  reminded  of  the  noblest  in- 
stance of  suffering  virtue  that  we  know  of:  and  truly  this  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  remarkable  anticipations  of  Christianity 
to  be  found  among  the  deep  utterances  of  that  prophetic  spirit.^ 
In  opposition  to  the  unrighteous  masx — who,  however,  let  it  be 
remembered,  disguises  himself  in  the  gfu'b  of  int^rity  in  order 
the  better  to  carry  out  his  ill  designs — ^Plato  places  the  humble 
and  truly  upright  man,  who,  in  order  that  righteousness,  and  the 
purity  and  devotion  of  his  love  of  righteousness,  may  be  fully  . 
tested  and  more  illustrionsly  exhibited,  does  not  even  appear 
as  a  righteous  man,  nor  is  owned  as  such,  but  is  made  to  suffer 
as  an  evil-doer.    This  righteous  man  is  thus  described :'  "  With- 

1  Plato's  Works,  edited  by  Schleiermacher.    Third  edition,  vol.  L    Notes,  p. 
535. 
1  Plato  de  Bepabliea,  L.  ii.  P.  iiL,  toI.  l  ,  pp.  65  and  66  of  Bekker's  edition.  In 
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oathvriag  done  anj  nnrighteonsness,  l^  i^  wears  the  af/peu- 
ADce  of  being  nnrighteoos,  in  order  that  he  maj  be  thoroughly 
proved  to  be  righteoos,  inasmach  as  he  is  nnshak^i  in  his'in- 
t^rity  by  the  slander  and  other  ills  that  thence  arise ;  bnt,  <m 
the  c(mtrary,  he  remains  stedfast  and  constant  even  to  death, 
having  all  his  life  been  regarded  as  unrighteons,  though  in  troth 
righteous."  Then  with  regard  to  his  end  he  makes  the  followii^ 
prediction :  "  He  willbe  bonnd,  will  be  scourged,  will  be  tortored 
and  bUnded,  and,  after  he  has  endured  all  possible  evils,  he  will 
at  last  be  hanged."  Now  it  is  verj  certain  that  we  have  h^re 
presented  to  us  the  picture  of  a  high  and  noble  virtne,  and,  what 
is  especially  worthy  of  note,  it  is  virtue  unobtrusive  and  suffering, 
virtue  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  Bnt,  seen  from  the  Ohristiui 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  here  miss  two  things. 
In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  virtue  given  here  is  entirely  restricted 
to  uinightness ;  no  reference  is  made  to  that  inwmrd  religions- 
ness  by  which  virtue  rises  mto  holiness.  Second — and  this  is  a 
still  more  important  considerati<m : — all  this  is  only  a  concq>tion, 
a  creation,  a  thonght ;  nor  do  we  find  any  c^tain^  to  exist  that 
such  virtue  was  ever  truly  realised  in  its  manifold  perfection  in 
the  actual  life  (^man. 

We  find  a  remarkable  expression  in  the  writings  of  <Hie  wlw 
had  before  him  the  whole  period  of  development  <^  the  ancient 
world.  Cicero  says  expressly,  that  "  he  at  least  had  never  found 
a  perfect  wise  man :"  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  the  philosophers 
are  all  at  variance  as  to  "  what  kind  of  a  man  sudi  an  one  would 
be,  if  ever  he  were  to  exist."  ^    And  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage 

Scbleiennacher's  edition,  as  above,  pp.  128  and  139.  Compare  on  tiie  passage, 
Banr  in  bis  Apollonios  ron  Tyana  n.  Cbristas,  8. 163-166. 

'  In  tbe  well-known  passage  in  2d  Book  of  the  Tascalan  Disputations,  where  he 
speaks  of  triamphing  orer  pain,  and  says  that  the  pars  iitferior,  the  wtoUe,  de- 
miisttm,  htmUe  in  man,  should  be  governed  by  the  domma  ommtM  et  reyimi 
ratio.  Here  he  says,  ii.  22 :  In  quo  erit  perfeda  »eqtUmlia — guem  adkme  not  qui- 
I  ridimut  nemmem :  tedphUotophormm  tentattUt,  gmatit/khtnu  tii,  ti  wtodo  ali- 
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in  qnestion  he  refers  merelj  to  one  phase  of  moral  gresiness, 
viz.,  the  power  to  triumph  over  grief,  is  only  a  stronger  corro- 
boration of  oar  position.  For  if,  in  this  particniar  mark  of  great- 
ness,— of  which  antiquity,  and  especially  the  heroic  age  of  Rome, 
furnish  us  with  many  brilliimt  examples, — Cicero  doubted  as  to 
whether  any  man  could  attain  perfection,  how  much  more 
would  he  have  called  in  question  the  possibility  oi  the  complete 
realization  in  humanity  of  perfect  Virtue !  The  accomplished 
Roman  was  certainly  well  qualified  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment, 
isiud  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  r^arding  these  words  of  hk 
as  the  expression  of  the  enlightened  consciousness  of  the  ancient 
world  generally. 

And  in  truth  there  did  not  exist  in  all  the  heatlfen  world  one 
individual  with  whom  men  might  hare  associated  the  idea  <^ 
moral  faoltlessness.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  of  antiquity  to 
whom,  in  this  matter,  one's  thoughts  would  more  readily  tmn 
than  Socrates :  and  yet,  although  we  possess  such  glorious  de- 
scriptions of  that  great  man,  drawn  by  his  revering  disciples,  stiO 
neither  they  nor  any  one  else  has  yentnred  to  maintain  that  be 
was  absolutely  free  from  moral  blemishes — ^was,  in  a  word,  a  per- 
fect man.  There  does  indeed  occur  one  passage  in  Xenophcm's 
Memorabilia,^  where  he  says  of  his  master,  that  "  no  one  ever  saw 
or  heard  him  do  or  say  anything  wicked  or  imjAous ;"  but  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  idea  of  this  whole  apol(^,  imd  espe- 
cially on  the  context  in  which  those  words  occur,  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  merely  outward  actions  that  are  spoken  <^ 
here, — external  morality,  without  any  reference  to  inward  purity. 
And  even  if  the  words  were  used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  we 
should  still  be  left  without  the  self- witness  of  Socrates  himself, 

gugjidojva^  expomiur—it  igiiur,  tree  ea  ratio,  quee  erit  in  eo  perfeda  et  abaobda, 
tic  iBi  parti  imperabit  inferiori,  vt  ju$hu  Jrarens  probisJUOs.     . 
'  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Lib.  !.,  cap.  i.,  §  11.      OMit  H  wiwrt  Tatn^mit 
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which  is  here  of  the  last  importanoe.  Indeed  it  is  indispensable, 
for  only  he  conid  thoroaghiy  know  himself.  And  yet  we  may 
say,  withoat  doing  Socrates  any  injustice,  that  he  would  sc«rcely 
h&ve  applied  to  himself  the  words  of  the  Redeemer :  "  Which 
of  yon  conmceth  me  of  sin?"  While  in  Christ  every  action 
flowed  directly  from  the  pure  consdousness  of  God  within,  all 
that  the  demons  of  Socrates  did  was  to  warn  him  agf|inst  certain 
actions.    This  of  itself  forms  an  important  difference. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  picture  of  a  perfectly  wise  man 
is  presented  to  us,  not  merely  as  an  idea  but  as  actual  fact,  even 
within  the  sphere  of  paganism,  in  the  life  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana 
as  represented  by  Philostratus.  But  then,  the  inflnence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  clearly  discoverable  here,  and  indeed  the  whole  Itfe  is 
nothing  but  a  copy  of  Christ  translated  into  Pydu^oreanism 
and  Platonism.  *<  In  the  place  of  Him  whom  we  r^ard  as  the 
manifested  Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  have  here  a  sage  who 
labours  indeed  by  precept  and  example,  bat  is  no  living  form,  has 
no  independent  existence,  but  is  merely  the  feeble,  shadowy  re- 
flection of  a  living  originaL  If  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the 
hnman,  the  typical  and  the  historical,  are  combined  together^ 
a  perfection  of  nature,  then  assuredly  as  much  in  the  character 
of  Apollonins  as  has  truth  and  reality  in  it  comes  far  below  the 
idea  that  it  seeks  to  imitate,  while  that  which  seeks  to  i^proa<^ 
this  idea  ceases  to  have  any  foundation  in  real  life."  ^ 
4i^The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  must  come  on  a  closer  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  is,  that  there  was  prevalent  in  the  heathen 
world  a  conviction  that  moral  perfection  and  faultlessness  is  a  thing 
which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  attun.  This  is  dearly  expressed 
in  the  words  of  one  who,  equally  with  Cicero,  may  be  regarded 
as  uttering  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  heatiien  world :  we  refer 

I  Banr,  in  his  work,  ApoOonias  of  Tyaoa  and  Christ,  or  the  relation  of 
Pytha^reanism  to  Christianitjr,  p.  163.  (T&bingen,  18S2.)  We  give  the  re- 
colti  of  hit  iMmed  reMyphep  in  aa  te  ai  thegr  reJate-totiwr  sntg^ct* 
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to  Epictetas.  In  his  writmgs  th^e  occurs  a  highlj  important 
passage,  in  which  he  pots  forth  the  idea  of  moral  stainlessness 
with  sufficient  clearness ;  when,  howerer,  he  comes  to  ask  the 
question,  whether  it  be  pK>8sible  that  it  should  erer  be  realised, 
his  answer  is :  No,  it  is  impossible ;  dl  that  is  possible  is  constantly 
to  strive  after  a  state  of  not  sinning.^ 

Sach  is  the  state  of  matters  in -relation  to  the  question  whidi  oc- 
cupies us  here,  in  the  spiritual  high-places  of  the  heathen  world.' 

We  might  have  better  reason  to  expect  to  find  the  idea  of  a 
perfectly  sinless  holiness  in  the  Monotheistic  religions.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  along  with  their  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  spiritual 
nature  of  God,  these  systems  have  a  much  clearer  conception  of 
His  holiness  than  we  find  in  the  religions  of  Pdytheffim.    Besides, 


1  The  words  of  Epictetas  (iv.  12,  19,  ed.  Scbweigh.)  are:  TT  ift; 

TxrArimi  2<iims«c.  We  may  also  mention  here  an  epigram  irbich  ocean  io 
Bemosibenes  de  Corona  (p.  322,)  which  ascribes  the  priTilege  of  doing  every- 
thing right  to  the  gods  alone : 

MiiSif  tftMfrmwu*  irri  d-tit  x«i  wmrrm  mmm^BtSt 
'£f  Pi»rri,  /*»!(»»  y  »u  n  foy*7f  lasfty. 

'The  expressions  £r«ji&s;riir/s  and  ir«^4i;riir««occar  early  in  the  language 
of  classical  antiquity,  bnt  at  first  with  reference  merely  to  external  relationa. 
In  Xenopkon  and  Plato,  ktmfjkkfntrt  is  used  of  one  who  has  not  acted  wrongly, 
or  who  cannot  so  act,  in  the  ontward  affairs  of  life.  {Plato  de  Bepabl.  Lib.  i., 
simfM  a  iirafMfTrnI  li'rjt  m  Stfx*'^f'  *)  ***'  **  '""  iftm^runir.)  The  moral  mean- 
ing is  more  clearly  stated  by  Diogenes  Laertiut  (viL  122)  and  Ejnetetmt,{^  4, 11, 
ir.  8, 6.  For  that  remarkable  passage  in  which  he  maintains  that  it  is  impos- 
rible  for  man  to  be  faoltless,  see  iv.  12, 19.)  'Afc^uafmr/a  also  occurs  with  the 
same  various  meanings ;  see  Stephan.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Gf.,  vol.  iL,  p.  1930,  ed. 
Lond.  As  a  technical  expression,  denoting  faultless  morality  and  sinless  holi- 
ness, Sumi»mfvr^im  especially,  belongs  to  the  lang^uage  of  Christianity :  tumfA^ 
mTK  does  occur  once  in  the  New  Testament,  John  viii.  7,  bat  there  more  with 
reference  to  a  special  transgression.  It  is  the  Fathers  who,  after  the  example 
of  Hippolytos  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  have  given  the  word  the  specific 
meaning  it  now  bears  (Clem.  P»dagog.  iii.  12) :  See  mpra.  Introduction,  Sec- 
tion 2.  For  expressions  of  the  Fathers — of  Isidorus  of  Pelusium,  of  Chrya 
tom,  of  Basil— see  Suicer  in  his  Thesaur.  eccles.  ii.,  pp.  287  and  288. 
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Judaism  held  fast  the  hope— at  least  in  prophetic  antidpatioii 
that  its  Messiah  was  to  be  a  perfectly  holy  servuit  of  Jehovah, 
(Isaiah  liii  9.),  And  yet  neither  <^  the  law-religions  of  M<mio- 
theism, — neither  the  Mosaic,'  preparatory  to  Christianity,  nor  the 
Mohammedan,  which  was  partly  an  imitati<m  of  the  Christian 
rel^on,  bnt  still  an  apostatized  bnuich  of  it,^-offers  anything  like 
a  clear  and  fnll  representation  of  the  idea  of  sinless  holiness : 
much  less  is  there  implied  in  either  of  them  a  belief  in  tiie  realiza- 
tion of  that  idea  in  any  human  being.  If  this  thought  is  to  be 
found  in  their  religions,  we  must  chiefly  look  for  it  in  theb 
founders :  but  neither  Moses  nor  Mohammed  lays  claim  to  freedom  ' 
from  sin ;  they  never  even  rose  to  this  conception ;  nor  did  the 
adherents  of  their  faith  ever  honour  them  as  sinless  beings.^  With 
regard  to  Mohammed,  the  Koran  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  guilty  of  failings,  and  he  himself  makes  a  mandate  go 

>  The  prerogatire  of  sinlennen  has  never  been  liUd  claim  to  on  behalf  of 
Moaes.  The  falsity  of  sneb  an  idea  would  at  once  have  been  shown  by  a  refe- 
renee  to  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian,  Exodos  ii.  13,  and  to  the  feelings  which 
the  recollection  of  this  deed  left  in  the  mind  of  Moses. 

Much  less  can  sinlesisness  be  predicated  of  Mohammed.  On  this  point  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Contributions  to  a  Theology  of  the  Koran  by  (Ettin> 
ger  (Tiibinger  Zeitsehrift  fSr  Theologie,  Jahrgang,  1831,  3tes  Heft  S.  62,  6S). 
where  we  find  the  following  observations :  "  Nowhere  to  the  Koran  do  we  find 
the  idea  of  sinlessness  applied  to  a  homan  bdng.  Beferetacc  might  indeed  here 
be  made  to  the  passage  (12,  S3)  where  Joseph  says : "  I  will|  not  acquit  mysdf  of 
gnilt,  for  every  sool  inclineth  to  evil,  save  him  on  whom  God  has  compassion.*' 
Bnt  all  that  is  meant  to  be  ezpreaaed.  in  these  words  is,  that  every  man  will  nn 
nnless  God's  mercy  bold  him  np,  which  by^^o  means  implies  that  any  one  may 
be  wholly  free  from  sin."  Still  more  decidedly  is  this  point  arg^oed  by  Gerock 
(Christologie  des  Koran,  Hamb.  1839,  S.  100, 101.)  Itis  there  shown  that  in 
the  Koran  Jesns  is  indeed  held  np  to  imitation  as  a  nuwal  ensample,  bat  neces- 
sarily without  the  predicate  of  sinlenness,  since  even  Mohammed,  who  is  greater 
than  He,  confesses  to  the  eommiasion  of  mistakes  and  precipitate  actions.  At 
one  passage  God  says  to  Mohammed  (Snr.  48.  B.  1  and  2) :  **  We  have  granted 
thee  a  decisive  victory,  in  order  that  Allah  may  foi^give  thee  thy  sins  both  past 
and  fotore."  Again  (Sur.  40,  B.  57)  Mohammed  is  reminded :  "  Pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  thy  sins."    (So  also  S.  80,  B.  1,  seq.,  S.  4^  B.  101.) 
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forth  from  God  commanding  him  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins :  many  reputed  prayers  of  his  have  moreover  been  pre- 
served in  the  traditions  of  his  followers,  in  which  he  asks  of  God 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.^  But  besides  this,  in  the  case  both  of  the 
founder  of  Islam  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  Old  dispensation,  not  only 
would  their  lives  have  belied  the  predicate  of  sinlessness,  but  such 
an  idea  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  of 
their  religious  institutions,  and  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
their  peculiar  work  as  founders  of  religious  systems.  Both  of 
them,  although  in  different  ways,  laid  the  foundation  of  states, 
and  both  were  leaders  of  armies ;  and  thus  they  were  too  much 
,  addicted  to  the  use  of  force  to  allow  of  their  preserving  that 
purity  of  aim  and  action  of  which  he  alone  is  capable  who,  re- 
maining within  the  domain  of  religion  and  keeping  himself  from 
the  contact  of  civil  life,  employs  only  spiritual  weapons  to  repel 
every  assault,  even  the  most  unrighteous :  the  shield  of  integrity 
and  the  sword  of  love.  Again,  we  called  the  religions  of  Moses 
and  Mohammed  Law-religions,  because  their  whole  doctrine,  their 
whole  institution,  is  based  on  law.  Now  perfect  holiness  belongs 
to  a  higher  sphere  than  law.  Perfect  holiness  is  not  mere  I^a- 
lity  :  it  is  a  free,  imconstrained  love  of  goodness,  flowing  from  the 
principle  of  love  to  God :  hence  it  can  exist  only  in  him  to  whom 
no  law  is  given,'  because  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  impulse  of  his  nature,  he  freely  performs  the  noblest  deeds. 
This  is  then  historically  the  state  of  the  case.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  a  Plato,  who  describes  the  righteous  man  as  great 
and  pure  indeed,  but  still  as  nothing  more  than  an  ideal  picture, 
having  no  connection  with  reality.  There  is  a  Cicero,  who  calls 
in  question  the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  perfect  wisdom. 
There  is  an  Epictetus,  who  has  a  clearer  idea  of  what  sinlessness 
means,  but  is  at  the  same  time  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
its  ever  being  carried  out  in  actual  life.  On  the  same  side  stands 
1  Gerock,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  p.  101,  Note.  *  1  Tim.  L  9. 
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tiie  founder  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  who  himself  laid 
no  daim  to  the  possession  of  spotless  righteousness,  neither  have 
his  followers  regarded  him  as  perfectly  sinless.  There  is  also 
that  greatest  prophet  of  the  ante-Christian  age,  who  had  indeed 
aa  anticipation  that  the  idea  of  holj  parity  would  be  realized, 
but  not  till  a  future  time,  when  it  should  be  seen  in  the  servant  of 
God.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  founder  of  Islam,  who  himself 
confessed  his  moral  defalcations,  and  who  even  lives  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  followers  as  one  who  owned  his  faults  and  prayed  for 
their  forgiveness.     These  on  the  one  side. 

On  the  other  side  stand  the  plain,  simple-minded  Apostles,  than-  P  * 
selves  reckoned  neither  among  the  poet«  nor  the  philosophers,  in     , 
whom  we  find  not  only  the  idea  of  sinless  holiness  most  clearly  de- 
fined, but  also  in  whom  faith  in  its  actual  realization  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  has  become  absolute  certainty,  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  world  and.  death ;  further,  we  find  tiiat  they  have  given  a     ' 
description  of  the  pure  and  holy  life  of  Jesus  which  has  led  other 
men  to  share  their  belief,  and  which  must,  even  to  this  very  day, 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  most  perfect  character  in  the 
domain  of  religion  and  morality  that  can  anywhere  be  found.    ;; 

What  conclusion  shiA  we  then  draw  from  all  tUs  ?  Shall  we 
conclude  that  the  Apostles  (like  the  God  of  Plato,  who  formed 
the  world  after  the  ideas  which  he  contemplated,^)  first  looked  on 
the  idea  of  perfection  and  holiness,  and  then  drew  from  that  the 
picture  of  Jesus  as  the  representation  of  all  human  excellence  ? 
But  then  it  were  necessary  to  proved  in  the  first  place,  that  that 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  thus  contemplated,  had  for  them 
real  existence ;'  and  we  have  just  seen  that  the  opposite  was  the 
case.  It  were  necessary  first  to  make  it  appear  credible,  that 
simple  men  would  have  had  such  faith  in  a  production  of  their 
own  imagination  (which  they  took  for  something  real,)  that  they 

>  A  comparison  which  Straoss  has  made  the  foondation  of  the  whole  of  his 
ChWstoIogy. -  .;-,/:■■    •.,..-.--,->j~..;,..v^^.j^-A,-,.,-^---.  .;.■ 
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could  sacrifice  for  its  sake  all  that  men  usually  hold  dear :  and 
in  this  there  is  a  manifest  contradictioa.     The  following  reason- 
ing appears  to  be  mnch  more  simple,  mnch  more  consistent  with 
history :  If  an  idea  arose  in  all  its  clearness  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles,  which  the  great  thinkers  and  poets  of  antiquity  were 
either  ignorant  of,  or  saw  but  dimly,  this  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the^manifestation  of  a  real  life ;  and  if  those  who  till  then 
had  regarded  fanltlessness  as  a  thing  unattainable  by  man,  had  now 
the  strongest  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  sinless  life,  the  cause  of  the 
change  could  only  lie  in  the  overpowering  impression  produced  by 
that  life  itself,  seen  unfolding  itself  before  their  eyes.    We  will, 
however,  have  all  the  more  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  in  proportion  as  this  view  of  the  historical  part  of  the 
subject  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.     The  idea 
of  a  sinless  perfection  of  life  does  indeed  belong  of  its  very  nature 
to  the  human  spirit,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  its 
moral  development ;  nevertheless,  according  to  the  laws  of  moral 
Ufe,  there  will  be  no  clear,  full,  and  living  consciousness  of  it,  and 
consequently  no  belief  in  its  realization,  so  long  as  sin  is  the 
ruling  power  in  humanity.     Hence,  if  the  idea  is  to  be  unveiled, 
lucid — and  life-giving,  and  if  along  with  it  thdre  is  to  be  the  firm 
conviction  of  its  realization, — ^we  are  entitled  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  has  taken  place  as  the  result  of  an  actual  con- 
quest of  sin,  and  a  real  manifestation  of  a  holy  and  perfect  life. 
We  say  then :  it  is  not  possible  to  think  otherwise  than  that  He 
who  called  forth  in  His  contemporaries,  and  through  them  in 
the  Christian  world,  a  belief  strong  and  stedfast  and  capable 
of  transforming  their  whole  life,  in  an  altogether  pure  and  holy 
virtne,  was  Himself  in  very  deed  a  perfectly  pnie  aod  holy  Being. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  results  arrived  at.  It  has  been  seen 
that  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  of  the  relation  in  which 
men  the  most  differently  constituted  stood  to  Jesus, — ^the  hatred 
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of  foes,  the  bearing  of  the  indifferent,  the  confe8n<Hi  of  the  traitor, 
the  undying  lo^e  and  reverence  of  His  friends, — all  famish  a  tes- 
timony to  the  moral  greatness  of  Jesns.  This  testimony  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  graeral  moral  impression  which  Jesus  produced 
upon  those  with  whom  He  came  in  contact, — an  impression  which 
is  moreover  expressed  in  a  full,  minute,  Mid  unif(xm  life-]Mctnre, 
and  tiins  becomes  for  us  a  guarantee  of  a  life  not  only  morally 
sublime,  but  also  perfectly  pure  and  holy.  This  testimony  re- 
ceives, further,  its  full  force  from  what  Jesus  says  of  Himself,  firom 
those  clear  expressions  of  EQs  own  self-consciousness  which  inti- 
mate a  purity  and  dignity  of  moral  character,  and,  in  closest 
connection  therewith,  aa  assurance  of  perfect  oneness  with  God, 
such  as  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  actual 
existence  of  perfect  holiness  of  character.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole.  The  impression  which  the  life  of  Jesns  called  forth,  and 
the  expression  which  He  gave  to  His  own  consciousness  of  inward 
purity,  do  not  stand  isolated  and  alone,  but  are  borne  up  and 
attested  by  the  world-embracing  effects  which  He  has  produced. 
These  effects  have  influenced  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  huma- 
nity in  the  individual  and  in  the  mass ;  and  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  can  be  comprehended  only  by  admitting  the  holy 
purity  of  His  person,  for  only  by  an  individual  of  sinless  holiness 
could  they  have  been  cansed.  For  what  are  these  effects  T  They 
are  the  complete  renovation  of  the  moral  life,  the  assured  con- 
sciousness of  redemption  from  sin,  and  the  impUmtation  of  the 
element  of  holiness  in  man,  which  rests  upon  the  conviction  that 
this  holiness  has  in  truth,  f^peared  among  men  as  perfect  love 
and  as  close  and  unbroken  fellowship  with  God.     *     -  -   ^ 

In  th^e  testimonies  and  these  facts  we  have  every  evidence 
that  can  reasonably  be  demanded  of  the  truth  of  His  sinless 
purity.  Neither  sensible  nor  mathematical  nor  logically-incon- 
trovertible certainty  can  be  reached  at  all  in  this  province :  and 
the  effect  of  the  evidence  we  have  adduced  concerning  Christ, 
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has  in  all  ages  depended  npon  the  degree  in  which  the  mind  is 
sasceptible  to  it,  and  the  heart  capable  of  being  religiously  and 
morally  affected,  and  willing  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  what  is 
noble  and  true.  Mence,  as  in  the  reception  of  all  snper-sensible 
truths  there  is  an  element  of  faith  required,  and  therefore  doubt 
is  not  absolutely  excluded,  so  is  it  in  this  case  too.  Consequently, 
in  spite  of  all  evidence,  objections  have  been  nosed  against  the 
sinless  character  of  Jesus,  and  these  objections  it  will  now  be  our 
task  to  examine. 
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OBJECTIONS. 

Amono  theoIogiaDS  of  more  recent  times,  some  have  merely  been 
sceptical  in  r^ard  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus;  otiiers,  again, 
have  decidedly  called  it  in  qnestion,  and  have  advanced  ail- 
ments in  support  oi  their  position  which  are  important  enough  to 
require  a  close  consideration.  We  are  all  the  more  inclined  to 
enter  npon  this  discnssiou,  becanse  the  questions  which  here  arise 
have  not  costomarily  been  treated  with  fulness  and  connected- 
ness.' 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised,  may  in  a  general 
way  be  classed  as  follows  :~-one  class  rests  on  a  denial  of  ihe 
actual  sinlessness  of  Jesns ;  the  other  on  a  denial  of  the  possSbSity 
of  sinlessness  at  all  in  the  sphere  of  human  life.  In  the  former 
case  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  impugned,  partly,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  inconsistent  with  that  idea  of  a  gradual  development 
which  we  have  to  apply  to  Him  in  reference  both  to  His 
character  and  His  work ;  partly,  as  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
temptation ;  and  partly,  on  the  ground  of  distinct  utterances  and 
facts  recorded  of  Him.  In  the  second  case,  the  objections  to  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus  are  drawn,  on  the  one  hand,  from  experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  idea  of  sinlessness 
and  the  mode  of  its  realization.  These  last  objections  are  there- 
fore partly  empirical  and  partly  speculative  in  their  nature. 

^  For  a  more  cursory  view  of  these  questions,  see  Lata.  Biblucke  Dofwiatik, ' 
pp.  294-299;  and  Sohonuum  Ckristu$,  toI.  L,  pp.  289-296. 
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Adopting  this  classification,  onr  attention  will  be  drawn  first 
to  that  which  is  special,  then  to  that  which  is  more  general, — ^first 
to  the  less  important,  and  afterwards  to  that  which  is  more  im- 
portant. That  doubt  is  of  less  moment,  and  does  not  directly 
assail  the  character  of  Jesus,  which  hints  that  if  He  passed 
through  a  development  at  all  He  must  have  begun  in  imperfec- 
tion and  have  risen  gradually  to  perfection :  we  shall  find  it 
harder  to  reconcile  it  with  our  idea  of  sinlessness,  that  Jesus  could 
have  felt  inwardly  drawn  towards  eyil  when  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion :  but  the  strongest  objection  would  be  a  really  immoral  utter- 
ance or  deed.  But  even  supposing  all  that  might  be  urged 
under  these  heads  were  answered,  it  would  be  useless  if  it  were 
possible,  incontrovertibly  to  prove  that  sinless  perfection  is  alto- 
gether impossible  in  the  region  of  human  existence,  if  experience 
or  the  nature  of  the  moral  idea,  witnessed  unanswerably  against 
its  realization  in  a  human  being. 

These  are  the  difficulties  which  meet  us  here.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  surmount  them  in  the  order  above  given,  we  shall  of 
course  labour  to  keep  duly  separate  that  which  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct ;  but  since  objections  of  both  kinds  glide  to  a  certain  de- 
gree into  each  other,  many  difficulties  must  needs  be  touched  upon 

in  the  first  part,  and  the  more  complete  solution  of  them  be  re- 
served to  the  second. 
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CHAPTEE  I.  ;/; 

ABGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  ACTUAL  SINLESSNESS  OF  JESUS. 

If  we  pass  by  altogether,  in  the  first  instance,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  sinlessness  be  possible  in  humanity,  tuid,  assuming 
for  the  time  its  possibility,  ask  only — Was  Jesus  actually  sinless  T 
— then  our  boBiaess  is  with  facts,  and  if  these  facts  are  to  be 
disputed,  other  indubitable  wd  opposite  facts  must  be  set  over 
against  them.  With  this  yiew  certain  parts*  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives have  been  adduced.  Foremost,  how;ever,  in  this  aspect 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  development  which  took  place  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  t.«.,  to  what  is  termed  His  progress  from  a  state 
of  imperfection  to  one  of  perfection,  by  which,  it  is  urged,  the 
idea  of  absolute  perfection  is  excluded.  This  has  been  n^^e  use 
of  in  two  ways, — in  relation,  first,  to  the  person  ot-^^aa,  and 
second,  to  the  Messianic  plan.  We  must  examine  both  aspects 
of  the  argument  more  closely.  >  \^^y 

SECTION  FIRST.  %  "^ 

THE  DBVSLOPKENT  OF  THE  FERSOK  OF  JESV8. 

The  Scriptures  speak  undeniably  of  a  growth  m  wisdom  in  Jesus, 
consequently  of  progress  in  mental  culture :  uid  no  less  distinctly 
do  they  intimate  that  BSs  moral  nature  became  graduaUjf  perfecL 
And  were  this  not  clearly  taught  in  single  passages,^  it  would 

>  For  the  intellectaal  growth  of  Jeans  we  hare  the  dasrie  words,  wfAttm 
rfip,  Luke  n.  62 :  for  His  growth  in  moral  perfection  there  are  several  passages  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  see  especially  chap.  ii.  1 0-18,  where  the  words  itxny*" 
Ml  mtnftirm  rtXuSrmt  occur,  and  chap.  r.  7-9,  where  we  meet  with  the  ezpres- 
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naturally  follow  from  the  view  taken  by  the  Apostles  of  the  entire 
life  of  Jesas  as  being  perfectly  human  in  its  character.  Bnt  if 
Jesus  did  advance  intellectually  and  grow  in  moral  perfection, 
surely  it  ai'gnes  His  culture  of  mind  and  heart  defective  in  the 
beginning,  and  thus  excludes  original  and  symmetrical  perfection. 
To  this  we  reply : — Of  course,  so  far  as  Jesus  lived  a  human 
life,  we  are  bound  to  maintain  that  His  development  was  a  gradual 
one.  This  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit.  But  growth  and  in- 
crease do  not  necessarily  involve  transition  from  a  state  of  greater 
to  one  of  less  deficiency, — do  not  presuppose  an  inner  antagonism 
of  sin,  or  an  overcoming  of  the  religions  and  moral  error  con- 
nected therewith.  All  that  they  really  imply  is  successive  deve- 
lopment, development  according  to  time.  And  surely  we  are 
able  to  conceive  of  a  perfectly  normal  development  in  thoroughly 
natural  conditions,  as  being  the  free  unfolding  of  healthful 
energies,^  whose  native  fulness  constitutes  them  self-su£Scient. 
The  idea  of  growth  involves  only  this, — ^that  the  being  which 
is  subject  thereto  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  finite;  for  the 
development  of  the  Absolute  does  not  take  place  in  the  form 

sive  phrase,  iftmBtt  rih)  iirinunf.  Compare  ScholteD  Orado  de  vitando  in  Juh 
ChritH  historia  Docetismo,  pp.  15-19 ;  and  De  Wette  Das  Warn  de$  Ckrist- 
Uchm  Glaubens,  §  53,  p.  269. 

'  The  idea  of  development  does  not  of  itself  inrolve  the  passing  through 
antagonisms  and  conflicts,  or,  "that  at  every  step  in  advance  the  lundrances 
nniversall;  presented  by  evil  have  to  be  snrmonnted,  and  some  one  of  its  dis- 
tnrbing  elements  to  be  reduced  to  inactivity."  This  is  only  troe  of  tiie  develop- 
ment of  individnals  and  of  mankind  when  evil  has  already  gained  power  over 
them,  t.e.,  when  they  are,  morally  considered,  in  aa  nnnatoral  condition.  **  Bat 
only  a  slavish  dependence  on  a  narrow  empiricism,  whose  indoctions  will  not 
even  bear  application  to  the  sphore  of  nature,  can  lead  as  to  represent  the  pre- 
sent form  of  haman  development  as  its  natural  and  necessary  one.  That  would 
be  a  true  development  in  which  nothing  should  ever  be  lost  at  a  higher,  which 
had  been  once  really  possessed  at  a  [lower  stage  ;  and  simply  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  nothing  which  it  were  needful  and  good  to  lose,  simply  beoause 
at  no  point  was  there  anything  which  tended  to  interfere  with  or  thwart  the 
vocation  of  the  being  whose  development  was  going  forward."  See  JuL  Miiller's 
Ckristian  doctrine  of  Sin,  yo).  L  ,      A 
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of  time,  ue.f  according  to  the  law  of  snccession.  Bat  Jesos  be- 
longed necessarilj  to  the  domain  of  the  finite,  as  to  Bis  homaDity. 
We  need  not,  and  most  not,  however,  soppose  that  anything  tdn- 
fnl  attached  to  Him  on  the  gromid  of  thiB  himum  finiteness,  and 
of  the  kind  of  development  which,  according  to  the  Divine  order, 
is  inseparable  from  it, — provided  only  that  He  was  perfectly  wbat 
the  nature  of  that  state  required  Him  to  be, — ^provided  that  that 
which  He  was  potentially  became  actual  in  Him  in  its  own  proper 
time,  and  in  a  normal  way.  That  this  was  so,  cannot  indeed  be 
positively  demonstrated  from  the  whole  course  of  His  life ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. Nay  more:  notonlydoesthelaterperfectionof  Jesus  war- 
rant us  in  concluding  that  the  mode  in  which  it  was  arrived  at  was 
in  general  normal,  but  we  have  also  a  particular  fact  revealing  and 
attesting  a  development  of  this  nature,  and  exhibiting  it  palpably 
before  the  mind.  We  refer  of  course  to  the  significant  event 
from  His  twelfth  year  which  has  already  been  menticmed.  Here 
the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  comes  before  us  in  a  frnm  which, 
whilst  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  His  youthful  ag^j^its  in«* 
deeply  significant  manner  at  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation  in 
which  He  stood  to  the  Father. 

This  thought  of  a  perfectly  normal  development  does  not  by 
any  means  bring  us  to  the  confines  of  the  nu^cal  and  docetical. 
What  it  points  to  and  expresses,  is  rather  the  restoration  of 
human  nature  to  its  integrity :  nature  in  its  primal  purity  and  hoH-. 
ness.  An  orderly,  faultless  development,  we  must  remember,  is 
proper  to  nature  when  interfered  with  by  no  inward  or  outward 
restraint.  At  its  origin  in  God,  nature  is  purity  itself.  We 
should  be  on  our  guard,  therefore,  agunst  introducing  anything 
unnatural  into  the  spiritual  culture  of  Jesus  by  representing  Him  as 
premature  as  a  child,  md  ascribing  to  Him  as  a  boy  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  the  moral  earnestness  and  the  depth  of  a  man.^  That 
'  There  is  not  a  trace  of  sach  monstrosiUes  as  these  in  the  sober  narrative  of 
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woald  be  a  miracle  unworthy  of  God,  monstrons  and  mmatDral.* 
At  every  period  of  His  existence  He  realized  jnst  that  measure 
of  inteliectnal  enlture  and  moral  life  of  which  human  nature  is 
at  that  point  capable,  and  no  more.  In  a  word,  He  was  exactly 
and  fully  what  a  man  can  be  at  each  successiye  step  of  His  life. 
As  He  was  a  perfect  man,  so  was  He  i^so  a  perfect  boy  and 
youth,  and  of  a  certainty  no  stranger  to  the  modes  of  thought 
and  obserration  which  are  peculiar  to  childhood  and  youth: 
yet  all  was  characterized  by  a  holy  simplicity  and  beauty.    His 

€  progress  was  Cke  that  of  a  beautiful  flower  to  whose  free  growth 
there  is  no  hindrance :  we  should  never  dream  of  requiring  of 

V  ft  that  whilst  in  the  germ  it  should  bud,  and  whilst  bnd- 

'  .  d&ig,  possess  the  glory  of  perfect  bloom,  but  only  that  at  each 

step  in  its  developmrat  it  be  in  every  respect  what  it  then  should  be. 

the  Canonical  Gospels,  whiirt,  as  is  wdl  known,  they  are  to  be  foond  in  the 
Apocryphal  histories  of  Jesns.  See  my  work,  Hiitoriieh  odor  ttytUMch? 
Abscfan.  ir.,  especially  pp.  216  and  225  tL 

f  ^:jatt|^cond  Part  of  his  Glaubendekre,  p.  178, 1st  ed.,  Schleiermacher 
says : — ^z8|p  deny  the  gradual  development  of  the  Savioor,  we  most  either 
hol.d  His  whole  cbUdhood  to  have  been  a  mere  pretence,  and  that,  for  example. 
He  was  fally  master  of. speech  in  His  first  year;  or  else  fall  back  on  the  Cerin- 
thian  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  separate  tiiat  io  which  Christ  resembled 
other  men  from  that  in  which  He  was  onr  Archetype."  Olshaosen  too,  in  his 
BibUcal  ComwtetOaty,  Part  L  p.  134,  says,  "  The  true  view  of  the  Messiah  in  His 
human  development  is,  that  He  set  before  ns  the  successive  stages  of  hnman 
life  in  perfect  purity  and  exemption  Arom  sin,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  a 
'  manner  which  was  never  out  of  keeping  with  the  peculiar  natural  character  of 
any  period ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  Jesus,  when  a  child,  pos- 
sessed perfect  rt^.  Jesus  was  tiioronghly  a  child,  thoroughly  a  youth,  tlio- 
rooghly  a  man;  and  thus  He  hallowed  every  step  of  human  development. 
Nothing  really  out  of  character  was  ever  seen  in  Him,  as  if  His  sayings  as  a 
child  had  been  such  as  befitted  riper  years."  Compare  with  this,  p.  138. 
How  far  the  question  touched  upon  above  has  been  discussed  and  solved  in 
the  older  programmes  of  J.  Mich.  Lange,  De  profietibus  CkruH  adolescenii*  t* 
Lvc.  II.  52,  Alt.  1699 ;  of  Gust  Sommelins,  DeJexu  pueroprqfidaite,  Lund.  1774 ; 
and  in  one  published  at  Jena  in  1714,  in  Tertni  Syttoge^  pp.  474-484^  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  not  having  them  at  hand. 
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As  fittle  ought  we  absolately  to  deny  tlie  e^Btence  of  what 
was  individaal  and  luttional  in  the  education  of  Jesns,  and  the 
influence  thereon  of  external  circnmstances.  ETerything  hnman 
is  subject  to  influence  of  this  nature.  And  if  men  of  genius  are 
not  essentially  moulded  and  determined  by  that  which  c<mie8  to 
them  from  without,  but  possess  the  power  to  employ  it  for  the 
most  part  as  a  means  to  their  own  deyelopment,  and  to  tite  mani- 
festaticm  of  that  which  is  in  th^n  by  nature,  then  surely  we  may 
conceive  of  a  spirit  of  which  this  holds  true  in  so  eminent  and  un- 
qualified a  manner,  that  ererything  tendered  by  outward  condi- 
ti(Hi8  is  simply  and  only  means  and  material  of  self-development 
—4  spirit,  whidi,  in  the  perfectly  independent  course  of  its  de- 
velopment, appropriates  nothing  narrow  uid  unworthy,  but  <»ly 
the  he^fiil,  good,  uid  salutary,  of  aH  that  its  external  cir- 
cumstances present.  Besides,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  bdlieving 
this  of  Jesus,  because  the  people  to  which  He  bdonged,  and  ther 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  family  cirde  in  which  He 
grew  up,  were  unquestionably  well  fitted  to  fortba  qajt^a  deve- 
lopment.1  -^^■^^■^^^:W-r^^-e^:'--r^       rv^yt^       ;  ^,,  ' 

MVliat  has  now  been  advanced,  tends  of  course  miirely  to 
make  plain  the  possibility  oi  conceivmg  in  Jesus  a  perfectly  pure 
development.  But  at  present  this  is  lA  we  need,  inasmuch  as 
our  only  aim  at  this  point  is,  to  show  that  developmrat  does  not 
of  itself  involve  sin.  The  positive  certainty  that  the  develojmient 
of  Jesns  was  sinless,  must  be  sought  in  anoth^  direction,  namdiy, 
by  proving  that  it  is  ui  unavoidable  presnppodtion,  if  the 
actnal  condition  and  character  of  Jesus  at  a  subsequent  period  is 
to  be  satisactorily  explained,  and  not  to  seem  utterly  out  of  con- 
nection with  His  earlier  life. 

'  See  MartensenlB  Dogmatik,  {  141,  p.  8Us  whose  genenl  oome  of  thooght 
I  have  here  followed. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  DETELOPMSNT  OF  THE  UESSIAIHC  PLAK. 

With  still  more  positiveness,  and  with  greater  force,  has  the 
objection  which  is  based  on  progress  from  a  state  of  imperfection 
to  one  of  perfection  been  orged  in  relation  to  the  Messianic  plan 
of  Jesus.  ^  Jesns — it  has  been  represented — did  not,  when  He 
first  came  forth,  recognize  clearly  the  aim  of  His  life :  His  first 
true  recognition  of  it  was  the  result  of  a  catastrophe  affecting 
both  His  inner  and  outer  life.  We  must  of  course  acknowledge 
that  from  the  Tcry  beginning  the  fundamental  feature  of  His 
plan  was  the  formation  of  mankind  into  a  community  on  the 
basis,  and  by  means  of,  religious  love ;  but,  it  is  contended, 
at  first  there  was  a  commingling  of  political  views  and  ten- 
dencies, in  so  far  at  least  as  He  hoped,  by  the  exaltaticm  of 

1  The  phrase,  "  Plan  of  Jesns,"  has  in  recent  times  been  so  mach  in  Tog^ne, 
that  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  consider  it  inappropriate ;  and  jet  it  is  utterly 
inappropriate.  The  devising  of  a  plan  implies  an  activity  of  mind  which  is  far 
too  strongly  individoal  and  aabjective  to  be  ascribed  to  Jesns.  So  also  the 
acting  constantly  according  to  a  plan,  springs  fi-om  a  one-sided  predominance 
of  reflection,  sach  as  Jesns  never  betrayed.  That  which  He  was  commissioned 
to  do  and  to  establish  was  marked  oot  for  Him  by  God  and  history,  uid  the 
course  of  events  was  recognized,  not  devised,  by  Him.  Hence,  although  we 
are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  there  was  no  connection  between  His  various 
acts,  seeing  that  in  all  He  did  and  said  He  was  possessed  and  inspired  by  the 
loftiest  idea;  still,  to  assnme  that  all  He  did  was  deliberately  planned  and  in- 
tended beforehand,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  words,  reduces  Him  to  a  lower 
position  than  that  which  He  actually  occupied,  as  One  filled  with  the  Spirit 
and  with  God.  The  older  terms,  office  and  vork  of  Christ,  have  mnch  greater 
congruity  than  the  modern  expression,  plan.  If,  however,  this  term  plan, 
having  nsage  on  its  side,  is  to  be  retained,  let  us  understand  by  it  only,  as 
Hase  very  correctly  puts  it  in  his  Leben  Jetu,  §  40,  "  His  subjective  concep- 
tion of  the  office  to  which  God  had  appointed  Him,  without  reference  to  the  • 
collateral  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of:  what  is  arbitrarily  hit  upon,  or  what 
is  the  result  of  reflection."  Compare  Neauder's  Lifo  of  Jetus,  p.  128  ff.,  5th 
edition. 
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Israel,  to  fonnd  a  theocracy  into  which  all  nations  shonld  gradni^j 
be  drawn.  Only  later  in  His  career,  when  this  notion  had 
come  into  conflict  with  and  been  frustrated  by  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  mlers,  and  its  essential  nnworthiness  and  in- 
feasibleness  been  thereby  revealed,  did  there  arise  in  the  sonl  of 
Jesns,  and  that  too  not  without  conflict  and  subsequent  victory, 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kii^dom  of  God.  Consequently,  we  are 
told,  it  was  in  virtue  of  His  own  inward  progress  that  Jesus  was 
transformed  from  a  Jewish  Messiah  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
This  view,  which  even  at  a  former  period  was  broached^  by 
certain  of  the  learned,  has  been  fidly  and  acutely  carried 
out  in  more  recent  times.'    It  has  been  indeed  substuitially  re- 

*  Following  in  the  steps  of  Yon  Ammon,  De  Wette,  and  some  others,  Hase,  in 
the  1st  ed.  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1829,  proponnded  at  lei^fth 
the  thought  of  a  twofold  plan  of  Jesns— of  a  plan  which  was  at  first  theoeratieal, 
and  only  became  purely  religions  snbseqoently.  In  opposition  to  his  view  and 
development  of  the  sofagect,  appeared  Heobner,  in  an  appendix  to  the  5th  ed. 
of  Beinhard's  Plan  Jemtf  Wittenb.  1830,  pp.  301-407 ;  further,  LCicke,  in  two 
programmes  of  the  year  1831,  under  ibe  title,  Examimaiiir,qmatpeeiotuum^mr 
eowmeuUaaest,  $enUntia  de  WMtatoper  eoaOa,  adeoque  Miutsi  emmdato  CkrisU 
contXo  ;  and  also  J.  E.  Osiander,  in  his  article,  UAer  die  nemereH  Searbdiimgai 
dea  Lebau  Jen  van  Paubu  taid  Hate,  inserted  in  the  TiAmjfer  Zeitschrifi  fir 
Tieolofie,  1831,  Heffc  i.,  pp.  145-148.  My  oontroTeny  also,  in  the  3d  edition 
of  this  woric,  was  with  Base.  To  this  opposition,  espedally  as  conducted 
by  Liiolce,  Base,  with  a  noble  love  of  truth,  did  justice,  partly  in  his  Thto- 
logitdu  StmUckrifien,  Leipdg,  183^  pp.  61-103,  and  partly  in  the  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  Leben  Jem.  He  adopted  from  liis  antagonists  as  much  as 
his  own  conrictions  would  allow  him,  and  sought  to  unite  the  opposed  Tiews  in 
the  following  general  resolt: — "  Apart  from  nngle  political  institutions,  which 
are  by  nature  transitory,  the  plan  of  Jesus  undoubtedly  related  to  a  moral  re- 
formation and  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  but  still  the  Divine  law,  on  which  He  in- 
sisted, and  which  He  put  in  force,  was  clearly  meant  in  the  course  of  time  to 
subdue  the  world,  or  rather  to  bectnne  the  highest  law  thereof  and  He,  the 
King  of  Truth,  intended  to  become  also  a  King  of  the  world.*  One  part  only 
of  his  eariier  view  has  Base  retained;  it  is  contained  in  the  following  words : — 
:!!  Jesns  most,  at  one  time  or  another,  liave  examined  and  rqected  those  Mes- 
rianic  hopes  which  bore  a  theocratic  character,  for  the  fiuth  of  Messiah  could 
only  reach  Him  in  that  form.    But  there  is  no  proof  wbateTer  that  He  was  led 
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tracted  by  its  most  distingnished  advocate  and  representative ; 
bat  having  once  had  an  historical  existence,  and  it  being  possible 
that  it  may  again  find  defenders,  it  will  be  advisable  to  discuss  it 
here  as  far  as  may  be  serviceable  to  our  present  object.*  Our 
observations  most  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  any  pefr>- 
sonal  references.  If  this  view  of  the  purposes  of  Jesus  were 
established,  important  consequences  would  evidently  follow.  It 
would  result  in  the  destruction  of  that  image  of  Jesus  wMch 
Christendom  has  hitherto  found  in  its  Gospels  and  preserved  in 
its  faith, — in  the  banishment  of  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
holy  Redeemer,  who  by  His  spiritual  greatness  is  able  to  free 
men  from  error  and  sin.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  feel  that  Jesus  possessed  even  a  high  degree  of  insight, 
much  less  that  He  was  perfect  in  intellectual  strength.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis.  He  must  not  only  in  general  have  straggled 
through  error  to  more  correct  knowledge,'  but  even  through  such 

to  this  examination  and  rejection  by  hard  experience  in  the  midst  of  His  career, 
and  not  by  the  clear  jadg^ent  of  His  own  mind  ere  He  entered  on  Hia  work." 
Of  conrae  the  theocratic  idea  of  Messiah's  miswon,  and  eren  that  very  worldly 
view  of  it  entertained  by  His  contemporaries,  must  have  presented  tbemaelTea 
to  Jesos,  and  He  most  have  rejected  them  by  the  very  act  of  adopting  the 
higher  conception.  Bot  ail  this  might  take  place  without  His  cherishing  or 
falling  into  error,  without  His  convictions  nndergoing  any  essential  change;. 
And  besides,  as  Osiander,  and  with  him,  Hase,  remarks,  a  great  troth  onder- 
lay  the  idea  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  theocratic  conception  of  Messiah  might 
very  well  be  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesos  without  being  an  occasion  or  cause 
of  error.  It  is  not  the  mere  presence  of  an  incorrect  view  to  onr  minds  that 
makes  us  chargeable  with  error,  but  that  which  we  adopt  into  onr  own  con- 
victious.    See  Hase,  Streitsckr.  p.  74. 

>  Neander  also,  in  the  Liji  of  Jesus,  has  folly  discossed  this  point,  pp.  129-186, 
5th  German  ed. 

>  So  Hase,  in  the  1st  ed.  of  the  Ldten  Jesn,  §  68.  In  connection  therewith  be 
re  marks  however '.—"  Error  pertains  only  to  the  intelligence,  not  to  the  dispo- 
sition, and  therefore  the  character  of  Jesoa  is  not  lowered  by  snch  a  soppoei- 
tion  :  on  the  contrary  it  appears  the  greater,  because  of  the  energy  He  showed 
in  overcoming  error."  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  tiie  2d  and  fidlowing  edi- 
tions, §  49: — "A  hero  who  struggles  up  through  error  to  troth  is  without 
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error  as  might  easily  hare  been  avoided,  had  He  canhiBj 
stadled  the  condition  of  His  people  before  commendi^  Bis  w<»rk. 
Evidently,  too,  He  had  not  well  considered  the  whole  eompass  of 
His  plan ;  for  what  He  would  hare  done  in  oiq)Osition  to  the 
easting  Roman  Authority  and  rule,  when  once  possessed  of  the 
Mghest  theocratic  power,  remains  an  unsolved,  fmd  by  no  means 
unimportant,  difficulty.  He  had  m^  in  fine,  that  high,  independoit 
power  of  spirit  which  the  moral  Deliverer  of  humanity  should 
and  must  have ;  for,  instead  of  fighting  His  way  with  a  sure  step 
through  difficulties  and  hindrances,  as  <me  truly  s^-rdiant  would 
have  done,  the  unfavourable  turn  which  His  affairs  took  first 
aroused  Him  to  true  and  proper  consideration,  and  thm,  in  jdace 
of  joyfully  and  enthusiastically  grasping  the  higher  thought  that 
dawned  upon  Him,  He  fell  into  sadness  and  dismay,  as  He  lodged 
back  on  His  shattered  hopes,  and  forward  to  Uie  future  in  whidi 
there  awaited  Him  a  cross  instead  oi  a  crown.*  Sudi  a  CSirist 
does  not  control,  but  is  Himself  controlled  by  circumstances » 
He  did  not  distinctly  and  consciously  propose  to  Himsdf  His  own 
aim,  but  had  it  gradually  formed  for,  and  forced  up<m  Him,  by 
events  and  accidents :  He  was  not  the  Lord,  but  the  creature  of 
the  times.  If  He  were  the  veritable  historical  Christ,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  would  scarcely  be  able  to  reverence  in  Him  the  L^l^ 
wd  Saviour  of  the  world.  Such  an  one  would  not  satisfy  the  re^ 
quirements  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  of  the  Redeemer  ot 
mfuikind.     Sudi  insight  into  the  plan  of  Jesus  as  would  be 

d(Hd)t  more  interesting ;  but  he  is  not  better,  as  a  man,  than  he  who  baa  OfWtl""' 
clearlj  cUscemed  and  onderiatin^y  porsned  bis  coarse.  Evm  if  the  wror 
which  has  been  soppoeed  to  cleave  to  Jesns  did  not  tarnish  His  moral  glory, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceiTe  how  that  brightness  and  sublimity  of  natore,  that  c»- 
faJOMity  and  dMidtt,  whidi  we  feel  in  Os  discomrses  («^.  John  xir.  ^  to  ttie 
words, "  I  am  the  way,  Um  truth,  and  the  life,")  ooold  remain  nnafiboted.  If  H* 
Himself  rose  to  the  true  idea  of  His  life  oat  of  such  errors,  and  tbroo^  audi 
inner  conflicts." 

^:^>  Hase  in  the  lit  edition  of  the  Leben  Jau,  §  84.    Differently  fai  the  3d 
rad  later  editions,  §  49.  .---^  :-   -  :.^.:^  ■-'j:-^-:..-:-^_^,.::.        -^ 
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attained  in  this  way,  wonld  be  dearly  bought :  happily,  however, 
the  view  presented  above  has  no  solid  foundation  in  fact. 

The  main  support  of  the  opinion  that  Jesus  had  at  first  a 
theocratic  plan  of  the  nature  just  indicated,  is  His  appropriation 
to  Himself  of  the  style,  title,  and  character  of  Messiah ;  and  uie 
Messiah,  according  to  the  Prophets,  and  still  more  in  the  view  of 
His  contemporaries,  was  to  be  not  only  a  religions  and  moral,  bat 
also  a  political  deliverer.  It  is  urged : — ^if  Jesus  did  not  mean  to 
awaken  political  hopes,  He  ought  not  to  have  given  Himself  ont 
for  the  Messiah ;  but  inasmuch  as  He  did  call  Himself  the  Messiah, 
the  political  element  must  evidently  have  entered  into  His  plan. 
This  conclusion  can,  however,  only  be  drawn  when  certain  of  His 
utterances  are  taken  isolatedly,  fmd  apart  from,  their  connection 
with  the  whole  of  the  teaching  and  works  of  His  life.  It  is  tme 
that  Jesus  did  appropriate  to  Himself  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  but 
He  did  so  because  it  was  a  true  and  eternal  idea :  and  besides,  be- 
eaose  He  knew  that  He  was  Himself  the  promised  One,  in  His  hands 
the  high  religious  significance  of  that  idea  was  brought  out,  and 
itself  thus  glorified.  In  effecting  this,  it  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pedient to  have  begun  with  theoretical  explanations  respecting  the 
mission  of  the  Messiah.  His  true  course  was  rather  to  accom- 
plish the  task  first  of  all  in  His  life,  and  then  to  offer  Himself  to 
the  people,  as  the  Messiah,  under  the  aspect  which  He  had  illos- 
trated  by  His  most  holy  life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  from 
the  very  beginning  Jesus  declared  in  divers  ways,  that  what  He 
sought  to  found  was  a  Divine  kingdom  of  piety  and  love,  an  union 
of  mankind  on  the  basis  of  a  moral  deliverance. 

When  Jesus  spoke  of  His  kingdom,  it  was  equivalent  to  speak- 
ing of  His  plan ;  and  at  no  period  of  His  life  did  He  leave  men  in  un- 
certainty as  to  the  true  nature  of  His  kingdom.  He  ever  proclaimed 
it  to  be  heavenly  and  eternal, — ^to  be  one  whose  commencements 
^  are  within,  in  the  heart,  and  which  is  thence  to  be  established 
visibly.     This  is  clear  even  from  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on 
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tiie  Mount :  and  these  were  undeniably  amongst  His  earliest 
public  utterances.  All  His  parables,  too,  in  which  He  gare 
expression  to  His  view  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  are 
of  the  same  purport.  In  them  He  taught,  with  special  emphasis, 
that  in  its  development  the  kingdom  of  Ood  woold  be  like  nnto 
the  mnstard  seed,  in  its  mode  of  operation  like  leaven.  In  per- 
fect consistency  with  this,  is  the  position  He  assigned  to  Jolm  the 
Baptist  as  the  greatest  among  the  Prophets,  but  as  notwith- 
standing less  than  the  least  in  the  economy  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  God.^  Not  less  in  harmony  with  this  representation  was  the 
whole  character  and  tenor  of  His  life — and  it  was  sublimely  con- 
sistent throughout— especially  as  depicted  by  John  the  beloved 
disciple.  One  whose  object  was  to  found  a  new  social  order  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  must  have  gone  to  work  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  For  such  a  scheme  there  were  undoubtedly 
abundant  materials  at  hand  in  His  own  spirit  and  enei^,  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  Had  this  been  His 
intention.  He  would  certainly  have  tried  His  cause  by  the  issue 
of  great  and  decisive  enterprises.  As  is  plain  from  the  words 
of  John,  When  Jesus  thertfore  perceived  that  they  would  come  and 
take  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  king^  He  departed  again  into  a 
mountain  HwtselfcUone,  (vL  15,)  Ho  despised,  and  therefore  would 
never  have  contented 'Himself  with  a  temporary  elevation.  But 
so  far  removed  was  He  from  anything  of  this  kind,  that  His 
comparative  inactivity.  His)  want  of  enterprise,  would  be  inex- 
plicable, were  the  suppositfon  in  qu^tion  correct :  His  conduct 
then  would  have  been  really  without  a  plan.  No  single  measure 
can  be  pointed  out  in  His  course  which  can  be  regarded  as 
having  been  distinctly  adopted  to  further  political  ends.  The 
nature  of  His  operations  is  only  intelligible  on  the  assumption 
that,  from  the  very  commencement,  He  had  in  view  the  inward 
renewal  oi^  humanity.    The  same  observation  may  be  made  in 

1  Neander,  Xt^  ^Jcnw,  6th  ed.,  p.  133.  .  /*  -vk'- 
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respect  of  His  discourses.  Where  can  we  find  in  thCTi  a  single 
utterance  which  decidedly  annoonces  an  external  theocracy? 
The  words  ^  in  which  He  promised  His  disciples  an  hondredfold 
recompeuse  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  which  might 
possibly  be  made  to  bear  such  a  meaning,  lose  even  the  appear- 
ance* of  a  reference  to  an  external  theocracy,  and  receive  their 
sole  appropriate  explanation  as  a  symbolical  representation  of 
future  glory,  when  compared  with  other  places  in  which  Jeans 
repels  most  sternly  every  ambitions  view  of  His  followers,  teaches 
them  rather  to  look  forward  to  the  most  painftd  conflicts,  and 
sets  forth  the  love  which  is  wiUing  and  content  to  serve,  as  the 
true  sign  and  seal  of  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Some  have  laboured  to  show  that  there  is  a  contrast  between 
the  earlier  and  later  utterances  of  Jesus,  indicative  of  a  change  of 
feelings  and  views.  This  supposition  is  based  on  the  fact,  that 
whilst  at  His  first  public  appearances^  blessings  fell  from  His 
lips,  at  a  later  period  He  poured  forth  denunciations  of  the 
cities  which  had  rejected  Him.*  They  have  likewise  inferred, 
ftom  the  manner  in  which  He  threatened  the  downfall  of  Jem- 
salem,^  that  originally  it  was  His  purpose  to  effect  its  political 
emancipation,  and  that  He  only  renounced  this  design  at  a 
subsequent  period.  But  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  such 
opinions.  Not  one  of  the  blessings  first  prononnced  by  Jesus 
has  remained  nnfnlfilled :  as  for  the  cnrses  denounced  against 
particular  cities,  they  were  the  natural  fruit  of  their  unbelief. 
Jesus  did  desire  to  effect  the  salvation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  Commonwealth,  but  only  by  means  of  a  moral  renewal ; 
and  for  this  His  yearning  was  no  less  intense  at  the  close  than  at 

I  Matt.  zix.  27-30.  "  Ye  which  have  foHowed  me,  in  the  regeneration,  when 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelre 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  etc  These  words  belong  in  all 
probability  to  the  latest  period  of  the  life  of  Jesns,  when  even  the  supposed 
theocratieal  plan  must  have  been  already  renounced. 

*  Luke  iv.  18-24.  >  Biatt.  xL  20-24.  *  Luke  xiz.  41-44. 
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the  commencement  of  His  career.*  The  only  percdvable  diffeiv 
ence  is,  that  as  He  drew  towards  the  termination  of  His  misdoi^ 
the  ardent  bve  He  bore  to  His  people  expressed  itself  more  fire- 
quently  and  more  strongly  in  the  form  of  grief  at  thdr  perrersity, 
notil  last  of  all  there  barst  forth  the  prophetic  warning,  that 
their  contempt  of  inward  moral  redemption  must  inevitably  result 
in  oatward  min.*  Here  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  sadness  of 
Jesus,  which,  although  more  obrious  and  perceptible  at  the  dose 
of  His  career,  had  pervaded  His  whole  life.'  His  was  then  no 
faint-hearted  depression  and  bitterness  because  of  crushed  hop^ 
but  a  much  deeper  pun.  He  was  sad,  partly  on  account  of  the 
degradation  of  His  own  conntr3rmen,  and  partly  because  of  the 
power  of  evil  over  mankind  generally — ^the  evil  which  rose  to  its 
most  fearfol  height  when  it  caused  His  own  death.  His  sadness 
had  undonbtedly  special  r^ard  to  Jerusalem^ — not,  however, 

*  Compare  de  Wette.  Weten  de»  CkridUehtn  Olaubau,  §  52,  p.  268. 

*  Matt.  zxiiL  37-39. 

*  Owander  says  justly,  in  the  enay  quoted  abore,  p.  147 : — "  There  is  so  real 
foundation  for  the  assatnption  of  a  contrast  between  the  joyoosness  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  pablic  life  of  Jesns  and  the  irloomy  serionsness  of  the  later.  Did 
not  His  agonising  end  ho^er  distinctly  before  Him  even  at  the  commencement? 
C  Destroy  this  temple,'  said  Jesns,  '  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  ap  :*  John 
iL  19.)  Did  not  the  earnestness  and  severity  of  tmth  thnnder  ont  even  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moont  against  the  crowd  of  nnwortby  followers?  (Matt. 
Tii.  21  ff.)  Did  He  not  forewarn  His  chosen  ones  of  the  sore  tribolations  which 
awaited  them  ?  (Matt  t.  5-12.)  Did  He  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  joyoos 
feast,  remind  them  of  the  time  of  anguish  when  He  shonld  be  taken  from  them  ? 
(Matt.  iz.  15.)  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  the  peace  and  joy  of 
His  great  sonl  flash  through  the  frequent  and  profoond  seriousness  of  the 
later  period?  What  grace  and  fulness  of  love  overflowed  in  many  of  His 
parables !  (Lnke  xv.)  Wi^)  what  assurance  of  victory  did  He  advance  to  the 
conflict!  How  was  His  spirit  glorified  even  in  the  ftreweD  intoriew  with  His 
disciples !  (John  ziii.  17.)  The  nnintermpted  harmony  of  His  inner  life  is  #? 
pledge  for  that  of  His  plan.  Nor  need  we  t>e  driven  from,  or  shaken  in,  this 
position  by  the  psychologically  true  idea  of  the  successive  development  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  Jesus,  for  such  a  development  does  not  necessarily  involve  and 
suppose  inward  struggles." 
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becanse  of  any  discovery  He  had  made  that  it  was  past  help  of 
a  political  nature,  bat  because  His  fellow-conntrymen  had  now 
finally  rejected  that  which  would  have  giyen  them  true  peace  and 
deliverance.^  His  feelings  and  words  were  therefore  naturally 
occasioned  by  the  condition  of  things  as  He  found  it.  If  we  take 
the  opposite  view,  and  suppose  that  Jesus  sank  into  gloom  in 
consequence  of  the  faUore  of  His  political  scheme,  we  fall  into 
serious  difficulties.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would  be  at  variance 
with  that  dignity  and  strength  of  character  which  we  have  indis- 
putable reasons  for  believing  that  He  manifested  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Having,  then,  reason  to  regard  the  arguments'  as  inadequate 
which  have  been  advanced  to  show  that  Jesus  had  a  double  plan, 
we  rest  satisfied  all  the  more  readily  with  the  mode  of  consider- 
ing the  matter  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  in  all  ages  given 
rise,  and  which  they  justify.  They  teach  us  that  Jesus  declined 
with  the  utmost  firmness  all  employment  of  outward  means  for 
the  attainment  of  His  ends,  both  when  entering  upon  and  during 
the  course  of  His  mission ;'  and  that  He  has  constaiitly  and  dis- 
tinctly showed,  by  all  He  did  and  said,  that  His  aun  was  the 
founding  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom.'  Any  charge,  there- 
fore, which  has  been  alleged  against  the  greatness  and  parity 
of  the  character  of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  of  a  development  in  His 
conception  of  His  own  vocation,  is  incapable  of  proof. 

' .  .  .  r»  trfis  uffiri*. — Lake  xiz.  42. 

»  Matt.  iv.  8-11. 

*  Liicke,  in  his  second  Programme,  p.  5,  directs  attention  especially  to  the 
improbability  that  the  Apostles,  and  above  ail  St  John,  whilst  narraUng  all  the 
circnmstances  which  ar6  supposed  to  hare  led  to  the  change  in  the  plan  of 
JesDs,  should  never  have  perceived  and  hinted  at  any  soch  alteration  in  Jesos 
Himself. 
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SECTION  THIRD.  /^  \    /, 

THE  SrEMPTATION. 

The  Tery  difficult  problem  now  awaits  onr  consideration, 
whether  Jesos  ever  experienced ' any  inclination  to  sin?  Onr 
business  is  specially  with  the  application  of  the  idea  of  temp^ 
tation  to  Jesns,  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  question,  as  to 
whether  Jesns  conld  be  really  tempted  and  yet  remain  absolutely 
sinless.  Temptation  implies  allnrement  to  evil:  allarement  in-i 
volres  a  minimum  of  evil  itself,  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  perfect 
purity. 

We  may  very  easily  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  refusing  to 
recognize  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  sides  which  should  here  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  each  other :  u  e.,  by  affirming  either  that 
Jesns  was  not  really  tempted,  or  that  we  must  not  be  so  precise 
in  our  view  of  sinlessness.  And  there  are  not  a  few  who  do 
either  deny  the  reality  of  the  temptation,  or  sacrifice  the  stript 
conception  of  sinlessness.  But  the  problem  is  not  solved  in  this 
way.  The  view  taken  by  the  Ghristiaii  Church  originallj,  in- 
cludes both  that  Jesus  was  tempted,  and  that  He  was  sinless. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  theology  to  answer  the  question  as  to^ 
whether  both  can  be  held  safely  together,  or  whether  one  neces^ 
sarily  excludes  the  other.  Our  proper  guide  in  answering  this 
question  is  the  passive  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  iv.  15 :  For 
toe  have  not  a  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  toitk  the  ft/ding  of 
our  infirmities;  butwas  in  aUpoinis  tempted  Wee  as  voe  art,  yet  voilhovct 
sin.  Jesns  was  tempted  in  all  points,  yet  without  sin ;  l  «.,  He 
was  t«mpted  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  without  the  entrance  of 
sin.  We  must  conceive  of  His  endurance  of  temptation  with  the 
qualification  that  He  continued  free  from  sin ;  and  of  His  sinless- 
pess  as  having  stood  the  test  of  every  species  of  temptation. 
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According  to  this,  there  must  be  temptation  without  sin,  and 
temptation  with  sin :  there  is  a  limit  within  which  temptation  is 
withont  sin,  beyond  which  it  involyes  sin.  Onr  task  is  conse- 
quently to  determine  the  point  at  which  temptation  does  become 
sin ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  shaU  need  to  examine' 
more  closely  into  the  relation  between  sin  and  temptation.  If 
onr  investigation  be  conducted  on  right  principles,  it  will  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  narrative  of 
the  actual  temptation  of  our  Lord.   *  » 

Onr  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  sin  has  shown  us  that,  althongh 
it  appertains  primarily  to  the  wUl,  we  are  not  to  regard  it 
as  entirely  confined  to  that  foculty.  The  life  of  the  man  in  all 
its  essential  aspects  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Recipro- 
city is  the  law  of  our  constitution ;  and  in  virtue  thereof,  not  only 
does  the  will,  when  affected  by  sin,  act  prejudicially  on  the  other 
spheres  of  our  life,  but  these  latter  also,  being  corrupt,  influence 
injuriously  the  will  Sin  cannot  consummate  itself  by  a  simple  , 
abstract  act  of  will  Attendant  on  the  action  of  the  will,  there 
must  be  a  darkening  of  the  intelligence  and  imagination — a 
stirring  up  of  false  and  sensual  emotions,  or  the  acme  will  not  be 
reached.  The  actual  influence  exerted  by  these  different  sides 
of  our  being  varies  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
constitutions,  and  to  the  measure  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  states.- 
At  the  same  time,  however,  in  respect  of  the  various  spheres  of 
our  life,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  that  which  arises 
from  their  natural  orderly  action,  and  that  which  is  already  a 
beginning  of  sin.  We  cannot  consider  it  sinful  that  that  which 
is  evil  should  present  itself  to  the  understfmding  and  imagination, 
partly  as  objectively  existent,  and  partly  as  a  possibility;  for 
this  is  just  one  of  the  things  which  man  as  a  moral  being  cannot 
avoid.  Nor  can  it  with  any  greater  reason  be  looked  upon  as  in 
and  for  itself  sinful,  that  a  sense  of  the  opposition  between  plea- 
sure and  pain  ^ould  be  called  forth  within  us  by  distinct  thoughts. 
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or  imi^es,  and  that  the  one  should  exert  on  attractire,  and  the 
other  a  repalsire,  iuflnenee.  Such  experienced  owe  t^r  ezisfc- 
ence  to  the  £Eict  that  man  is  endowed  with  sensibilHies  md  a  i^i^ 
sical  body,  which  being  inalienable  parts  of  his  nature,  mnst  be 
recognized  as  of  Divine  ordmation.^    The  presentation  of  evit 

'  In  the  fact  that  Jesos  bad  a  body,  and  along  with  it  sensoal  senubilities,  no 
ground  or  direct  occaaion  of  sin  was  InToIred.  «^  te  ascribed  to  Bim  &f  # 
perfectly  good  aense,  with  reference  of  coarse  to  hnman  limitations  and  lowli- 
ness, bot  with  no  reference  at  all  to  sin.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  is  maintained 
by  some — chiefly  persons  tinged  with  fanaticism — as  for  example^  formerly,  by 
Dippel,  Eschrich,  Fend,  and  Poiret,  (compare  Bamngarten  and  HoeTePs  Di*- 
tertatioH,  sec.  ii.  pp.  20-37,)  and  recently  by  the  weD.known  Irving,  throagh 
whom  this  point  has  become  the  subject  of  religions  eontroTeray  in  England, 
that  to  Christ  mnst  be  ascribed  not  simply  flesh,  bat  «m/U  fluk^;  and  that, 
even  if  in  respect  of  Bis  spirit  and  will  He  is  to  be  held  perfectly  free  from 
actual  and  habitual  sin,  it  must  be  granted  that  in  the  matter  of  the  sensoal 
sensibilities  and  their  sinful  impulses  He  was  not  different  from  otiier  men.  It 
is  plain  that  these  person^are  somewhat  lax  in  their  view  of  sinlesanesa :  for  it 
is  involved  in  the  true  idea  of  sinlessoess  that  the  sensual  impulses  shall  not  act 
independently  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  spirit,  but  be  altogether  ruled  by  it. 
Moreover  the  words  of  the  Aposde,  to  which  they  ^peal,  do  not  fbmish  a  iaf- 
ficient  warrant  for  the  doctrine.    In  the  paasi^,  Rom.  TiiL  8—i  9iit  «Jv  imtnS 

MM>  aiftn^mt  u  ifitiiffimrt  wttfrnit  if»mfrimt — the  WOrd  ifttimitm  refers  only  tO  rufnit, 

and  not  at  the  same  time  to  Aftrnfrimt,  and  the  meaning  is — "  God  sent  His  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  man,  who  is  a  sinner."  We  mnst  not  lay  emphasis  on  the 
ezpressiun  r«;{  as  if  it  stood  for  a  particular  part  of  human  nature ;  it  desig- 
nates hnman  nature  generally  (see  John  L  14  and  Col.  L  2^  and  is  called  siaftil 
on  account  of  the  connection  tut  the  words.  The  predicate  sm^  mast  not  be 
applied  to  Christ  also,  for  then  the  Apostle  would  be  flatly  contradicting  his 
own  words  in  2  Cor.  r.  21 :  "  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sm  for  os  who  knew  no 
sin."  Compare  Flatt,  Tboluck,  and  other  commentattnv  on  this  passage.  For 
more  extended  discussions  of  this  point  see  Mailer^  Doctrine  ofSm,  L  407  1^ 
and  especially  pp.  434-459,  3d  edition,  and  Nitssch's  Syttem  ofChrMan  Doc- 
trine, §  129,  Observ.  1.  Kitzsch  says,  in  the  place  referred  to,  in  r^iard  to  the 
passages  fr«m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  bear  on  Ala  point,  namely, 
w.  3, 7,  vii.  37,  ix.  28 :— "  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  indeed  ascribed  th« 
trtirtut,  in  the  form  of  temptatioH  and  nMtt,  to  the  High  Priest  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  through  it  alone  was  Jesus  capable  of  sympathizing  with  men,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  ift»(rm,  for  then  He  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
offering  sacrifices  «!{<  d/«f  i/Mi<riaf."        ^    . 
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'  throagh  the  understanding  or  imagination  only  implies  sin,  when 
the  thought  or  image  rises  from  within  ourselves.  Then  we  con- . 
sider  its  presence  sinfnl,  because  it  presupposes  the  groundwork 
of  our  soul  to  be  corrupt.  But  in  case  the  thought  or  image  is 
suggested  by  the  surrounding  world,  we  are  only  chargeable  with 
actnal  sin  if  we  dwell  thereon  with  approval ;  for  then  our  moral 
judgment  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  an  inclination  towards  evil 
to  be  felt.  In  like  manner,  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
of  the  desirable  and  repulsive,  which  have  their  seat  in  the  soul 
as  the  connecting  link  between  body  and  spirit,  can  only  be  called 
smful  when  they  owe  their  rise  to  an  opposition  between  spirit 
and  flesh,  already  active  in  our  personal  life ;  or,  at  all  events, 
they  first  acquire  a  sinful  character  when  they  prepare  the  way 
for  the  action  of  this  antagonism,  and  produce  desires  whose 
satisfaction  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  Divine  order  of  our 
life.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  evil  does  enter  man  through  the 
channels  of  thought  and  imagination,  of  feeling  and  sensual  sen- 
sibility. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  not  only  be  felt 
that  the  real  decision  of  the  matter  rests  with  the  will, — because 
it  is  only  by  a  determination  of  will  that  man  makes  evil  perfectly 
\aa  own,  and  translates  it  into  an  inward  or  outward  act  of 
/  which  he  becomes  personally  guilty ; — ^but  also  we  must  keep  in 
I  view  the  fact,  that  in  the  spheres  of  thought  and  imagination,  of 
\  emotion  and  sensibility,  there  are  boondary-lines  very  clearly 
f  separating  between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is  sinful. 
Our  inquiry  concerns,  then,  the  relation  which  temptation 
bears  to  eviL  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  inves- 
tigate the  idea  and  nature  of  temptation.^  By  temptation  we 
mean  aU  that  which  acts  on  a  free  personaUty,  in  such  a  way  as 
possibly  to  give  its  life  a  direction  away  from  the  good  and 

^  For  the  va»ge  of  the  expressions  *ufiitf€mi  and  ruftw/ti*  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, see  Tholack's  Commentary  m  the  Sermon  on  the  MowHt,  p.  4d2  fF.,  and 
Kern's  Brief  Jacobi,  p.  125  ff. 
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towards  the  evil     That  which  tempts,  may  lie  dther  in  the  man 
himself, — in  the  form  of  disorderly  desire  and  inclination;^  or  be 
presented  from  without,  in  the  shape  of  a  motive  to  sinfol  action. 
Still,  a  temptation  coming  from  withont,  mnst  enter  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  thought  or  fancy  or  sensual  impression,  or 
else  it  is  as  good  as  not  present.     To  be  tempted  then  means ;  to 
receiye  an  impression  which  may  move  to  eviL    Every  being  is 
liable  to  temptation  whose  nature  is  on  the  one  hand  susceptible 
to  good,  and,  on  the  other,  does  not  necessarily  shat  out  the  po8- 
sibility  of  eviL     God  ciumot  be  tempted,  because  the  holiness  of 
His  nature  exalts  Him  above  all  temptation.     Irrational  crea- 
tures cannot  be  tempted,  because,  being  incapable  of  true  good, 
they  are  also  below  temptation.    Man  alone,  free  to  choose,  cut 
be  t^npted,  for  he  may  be  bent  in  both  directions :  he  can  be 
tempted  because  he  is  a  moral,  though  not  yet  in  his  inward 
nature  a  holy,  personality.    Temptation  begins  for  him  when 
evil  is  presented,  at  some  point  of  his  inner  or  outer  life,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  can  directly  take  it  up  into  his  own  being.    Bn^ 
man  is  exposed  in  two  ways  to  the  possibility  and  seductive 
power  of  eviL    On  the  one  hand,  he  may  be  drawn  to  actual  sin*^ 
by  enticements ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  turned  aside  \ 
from  good  by  threatened  as  well  as  by  inflicted  suffering.     The 
former  may  be  termed  positive,  the  latter  n^ative,  temptation. 
The  one  is  notably  illustrated  in  the  Story  of  Hercules  at  the 
two  ways :  the  other  in  the  sufferings  of  Job.    As  evil,  when  it 
lays  hold  upon  us,  affects  our  life  in  its  entirety,  and  not  merely 
on  this  or  that  side  of  it,  so  does  temptation  assail  us  at  different^^ 
points  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  our  wilL    Hence  we  may  be 
tempted  as  truly  through  thoughts  and  imi^inations  as  through 

^  This  Is  the  int^ftim  of  which  S.  James  speaks  as  the  nsnal  commencement  of 
sin  in  man,  James  L  14.  This  Irind  of  temptation  presapposes  a  genn  of  eril 
already  within  the  man  himsMf :  it  is  irreconcileable  with  moral  perfeetion  in 
the  strict  sense,  and  hence  inapplicable  to  Jesos. 
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feeling  and  sensibility :  and  in  eaeh  case  the  temptation  maj^ 
assume  either  the  positiTe  or  the  negative  form,  may  be  eitlier  a 
seduction  to  evil  or  a  preventive  from  good. 

Where,  then,  is  the  point  in  temptation  at  which  sin  begins,  or 
at  which  it  becomes  itself  sm  ?  It  is  there  where  the  evil  whicb 
[is  i^esented  to  us  begins  to  exert  a  determining  inflnence  on  the 
heart, — an  infinence  which,  extending  onwards  to  the  will^  leads 
it  to  act  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  Divine  order.  Then  we 
frnd  that  a  conflict  is  awakened  in  man  which  is  iaeouceivable 
without  the  presence  of  sin,  be  it  only  in  the  least  degree.  Dis- 
orderly desire  and  inward  bias  towards  evil  are  themselves  the 
l>egimung  of  sin  :  and  if  sach  desire  had  its  root  and  sonrce  in 
oor  own  inner  being,  it  not  only  leads  to  sin,  bat  presupposes  the 
ground  of  our  life  to  be  abeady  corrupt.  At  this  stage  it  is  sin 
itself  that  entices  to  sin  :  sin  as  a  condition  leads  to  sin  in  act. 
But  temptation  does  not  imply  sin,  when  the  evil  as  a  thing 
coming  from  the  world  without  merely  offers  its  allurements,  and 
is  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  indwelling  energy  of  the  spirit ; 
or  when  we  are  shaken  by  sufferings,  whether  of  the  body  or  soul, 
and  instead  of  giving  way  to  ungodly  states  of  feeling  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  will,  (as  in  certain  circumstances  we  might  do,) 
endure  patiently,  and  are  sustained  by  our  ianer  moral  power. 
I  Th«re  is  yet  another  element  to  be  considered.  The  presenta- 
itioD  of  evil,  as  evil,  is  not  by  any  means  in  itself  a  temptation.. 
Evil,  simply  as  such,  is  not  attractive,  but  repulsive,  to  a  nature 
that  i&  not  wholly  Satanic.  In  order  that  evil  may  tempt  at  all, 
it  must  take  the  alluring  form  of  that  which  is  good  and  pleasant 
and  beneficial — it  must  be  apparently  fitting  and  full  of  promise.. 
This  is  the  secret  of  its  seductive  power.  For  the  presentation 
of  evil  in  the  form  of  something  that  is  more  agreeable,  easier, 
more  fruitful  of  results,  a  natural  point  of  contact  is  Aimished  by 
the  sensual  side  of  man's  being,  by  that  part  of  our  constitution 
in  which  the  contrast  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  that  which  is  de- 
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sirable  uid  that  whidi  is  r^mlsiye,  is  nitiirany'Mid'iBp^iitMie- 
oosly  felt.  Bat  evil  and  an  are  not  necessarily  involved  t^ereui. 
So  long  as  the  trne  feeling  of  the  good  is  not  corrupted  by  the 
ciHiscioosness  oi  this  contrast ;  and  Hat  integrity  and  pnrity  of 
the  moral  jndgment  are  not  vitiated;  and  the  firm  resolve  of 
the  will  remains  lushakai  to  hold  fast  the  genninely  good,  even 
along  with  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  in  oppoati<m  to  t^iat  oomM 
terfeit  good  which,  though  it  be  pleasant  in  appearuice  and 
promises  large  results,  is  false  and  noxious  at  ihe  core: — no 
departure  from  the  Divine  will  can  be  charged  on  us. 

Contemplating  Jesus  from  this  point  of  view,  we  can  undor- 
stuid  how  He  might  be  tempted,  and  yet  remain  free  from  sin. 
He  was  tempted  iu  all  points, — that  is.  He  was  tempted  in  the 
only  two  possible  ways,  specified  above.  On  the  one  hand,  al- 
lurements were  presented  which  might  have  moved  Him  to  actual 
sin ;  wid,  on  the  other  hand,  He  was  beset  by  sufferings  whidi  \ 
might  have  turned  Him  aside  from  the  Divine  path  pf  duty.  But 
in  face  of  boUi  kinds  of  temptation.  His  spiritual  «iergy  and  His 
love  to  God  remained  pure  and  nnimpaired.  Temptaticms  cf  the 
first  order  w^re  concentrated  in  the  attack  made  on  Jesus  by 
Satan :  temptations  of  the  second  order  assafled  Him  most  se- 
verely daring  the  straggles  of  Grethsemane,  and  wh«i  He  felt 
Himself  forsaken  by  God  on  the  Cross.  It  will  now  be  our  duty 
to  examine  boUi  these  more  carefully. 

At  present  we  diall  consider  the  narrative  of  the  Temptatkm' 
only  in  one  aspect,  namely,  in  its  relation  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus, 
in  respect  of  the  difficulty  it  may  present  in  the  way  of  a  full 
recognition  of  that  sinlessness.*  At  the  same  time,  some  refer^ice 
to  the  different  modes  of  understanding  that  narrative  will  be  a»^! 

:  *  J  Matthew  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark  L  11^  13;  Lnke  !▼.  1-ia  V 

*  The  fonowiosr  essays,  which  advert  to  my  own  eariier  Tiew,  may  be  compared 
ia  this  connection :  Uateri  Ueber  die  Venuehmg  CJuisti, Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  Is 
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avoidable.  Id  some  explanations  of  the  account,  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  beyond  all  question :  in  others,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  imperilled.  On  this  ground  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  the  different  interpretations  briefly  in  review,  and  to  decide 
to  which  our  adherence  shall  be  given.* 

By  some,  the  history  of  the  temptation  has  been  supposed  not 
to  narrate  actual  occurrences,  but  to  be  simply  a  product  of  the 
thought  of  the  early  Christians,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  The 
opinions  of  those  who  take  this  view  are  divided  as  to  whether 
the  accoont  originated  with  Jesus  Himself  under  the  form  of  a 
parable,  or  with  His  immediate  followers  nnder  the  form  of  a 
mythus.  Whatever  our  jadgment  may  be  of  explanations  of  this 
•  nature ;  as  explanations,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  recognition  of,  and  do  not  endanger,  the  sinless- 
ness of  Jesus.  Neither  as  a  parable,  in  which  Jesus  set  forth  the 
fundamental  maxims  according  to  which  all  efforts  on  behalf 
of  His  kingdom  should  be  regulated,  nor  as  a  myth,  in  which  His 
Church  glorified  Him  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  would  it  involve 
anything  really  at  variance  with  His  sinlessness.  This  circum- 
stance has  helped  to  decide  the  preference  of  some  recent  theolo- 
gians, amongst  whom  are  Schleiermacher  and  TJsteri,  for  the 
parabolical  mode  of  interpretation.  We  cannot,  however,  see 
our  way  clear  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  method  of  escaping  the 
difficulties;  and  simply  for  the  reason  that  we  hold  the  view 
which  underlies  it  to  be  an  utterly  inadmissible  one.  The  entire 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  especially  the  position  it  occupies 
between  the  baptism  and  public  ai^arance  of  JesUs,  argue  too 

Hocheisen,  BemerhamgeH  vber  die  Vert.  Geteh.,  in  the  Tubingen  ZdUdtr^f. 
Tkeologie,  1833,  2 :  Kohlschutter,  xwr  Verttandigvng  Sber  die  Vert.  Oeseh.,  in 
Kaa£Fer's  Bibl.  Studien,  Jahrg.  2.  The  most  recent  discnssions  of  the  sub. 
ject  are  by  E.  Pfeiffer  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitsehrifi,  May  1861,  No.  22 ;  and  by 
Rinlc  in  the  same  periodical,  September  1861,  No.  36 ;  abo  by  Laa&  in  the 
Studim  md  Kriiihen,  1863,  2. 
1  At  present  briefly :  more  foUy  in  the  Appendix. 
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stroogly  that  we  hare  to  do  with  mattinl  of  fact,  and  not  with 
parable  or  mythns.  And  even  if  it  be  tme,  which  at  presmt  we 
do  not  stop  to  consider,  that  some  portions  of  the  accoont  can- 
not be  in  every  respect  defended  as  actual  history,  and  most  be 
looked  upon  as  drapery,  still  we  should  have  to  hold  fast  a  kernel 
of  fact.  When, we  reflect  that  it  was  involved  in  the  human 
natare  of  Christ  that  He  should  be  tempted ;  farther,  that  the 
Gospels  throughout  know  nothing  at  all  of  a  Saviour  who  was 
not  actnally  tempted ;  and  finiJly,  that  it  lay  in  the  natare  of  the 
case,  that  that  which  could  be  a  temptation  to  Him  should  pre- 
sent itself  with  special  force  at  the  commencement  of  His  career, 
we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  substratum  of  fact  in 
this  history.  * 

But  even  supposing  we  do  maiiftain  that  we  have  before  as 
the  report  of  actual  temptations  undergone  by  Jesus,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  variety  of  modifications  in  our  conception 
of  it  Before  entering  on  an  examination  of  these  modifications, 
it  will  betMlvisable  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  history,  and  thus  to  ascertain  cleurly  that  which 
must  hold  true  under  all  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  in  which  single  points  are  treated. .    %y ;   ^       4  »       r  - 

The  very  position  in  which  the  history  stands,  famishes  an 
argument  for  its  recording  matters  of  fact.  But  tiiere  is  some- 
thing more  still  involved  therein.  The  narrative  is  undoubtedly 
set  forth  as  an  essential  item  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  this 
quality,  it  is  placed  between  that  baptismal  act  which  should 
and  did  inangorate  the  Messiah,  and  the  actual  appearance  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  By  this  we  are  indlrectiy,  but  notwitii- 
standing  plainly  enough  taught,  that  the  temptation  bore  refer- 
ence to  Jesus  in  EQs  Messianic  chfuracter ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
a  trial  of  the  general  human  kind,  but  specially  a  trial  of  the 
MessiaL    This  is  clear  from  the  third  temptation — the  offer  of 
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worldly  dominion :  but  it  is  also  distinctly  hinted  at  in  the  two 
others,  in  the  words,  if  Thm  art  the  Son  of  God  (Matthew  iy.  8,  6) ; 
for  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  homan  nature  which  Jesos 
had  in  common  with  ns  all,  but  to  His  higher  dignity.  More- 
over, both  these  latter  temptations  manifestly  have  respect  to  a 
person,  like  the  Messiah,  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers 
from  God,  and  under  speciid  Divine  protection.  We  may  ac- 
cordingly determine  the  essentiid  feature  of  the  temptation  in 
one  aspect  to  be,  that  Jesus,  at  a  critical  point  of  His  career, 
repelled,  with  all  firmness  and  dedsion,  the  seductions  of  the 
worldly  and  external  conception  of  Messianic  glory,  trampled  it 
under  foot  as  sinful  and  ungodly,  and  adopted  once  for  all  aims 
and  modes  of  operation  which  were  pure  and  well-pleasing  to 
God.  Linked  together  in  this  way,  the  individual  temptations 
may  be  conceived  as  follows.  The  first,  which  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  change  stones  into  bread,  contains  a  call  to  the  Messiah 
to  employ  His  miraculous  endowments  for  the  satisfaction  of 
His  own  i^miediate  uid  pressing  wants.  In  the  second  temp* 
tation,  which  was  to  cast  Himsdf  down  from  the  pinnacle  'of 
the  Temple,  He  is  urged  to  put  that  protection  which  is  pro- 
mised to  God's  chosen  One  to  the  test,  by  wilfnUy  running  into 
manifest  danger.^  The  third  temptation,  in  which  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  their  glory  were  exhibited  before  Him,  appeuv 
to  Him  to  employ  worldly  means  for  the  realization  of  His  idea 
of  a  worid-wide  theocracy.  The  rejoinders  show  that  such  is 
the  significance  of  the  temptations.  To  the  first  Jesus  answers, 
that  man  does  not  Uve  byjiread  alone'— hj  that  which  only  relieves 
our  physical  necessities,  hut  hy  every  word  that  cometh  from  the 
mouth  of  God:  to  the  second  He  readies,  that  toe  may  not  tempt 

1  The  sapposition  that  the  second  temptation  calls  ^  a  miracle  of  display, 
seems  to  me  now,  to  come  &r  behind  the  explanation  gnen  above.  For  die 
grwmdM,  see  the  Appendix.  Compare  also  the  Eaeay  of  Kohlschutter  in 
Kaoffer's  Bibl.  Stitdien,  Jahrg.  2,  pp.  7fi,  76. 
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the  Lord  mar  Qod> — we  may  not  arbitTarflj  «iid  nm^oessftriiy  caQ 
for  His  proCection :  to  the  third  He  rejoins — maldBg  reference  to 
the  fact,  that  ao  external  empire  like  those  which  hadlieen  spread 
oat  before  Him  coold  only  be  established  by  one  who  was  engaged 
to  serve  the  Prince  of  this  world, — Thou  ihaii  wcrtthap  the  Lord 
t^  Godf  and  Him  onbf  ahaU  thou  »erve.  All  three  temptationB 
oonvei^e  in  one  oentnd  and  foadamental  llioaght — the  thongfat 
of  a  kingdom  which,  although  i^arently  Divine,  is  in  retdity  ooi^ 
worldly,  and  opposed  to  the  trae  kii^dom  of  Ood  whidi  is  ixm  '" 
foonded  in  the  hearts  <^  mf^  and  thence  attains  external  visibfe :  ' 
realization.^    The  only  way  to  the  establishment  of  sndi  a  king4  '^ 

doffl  was  through  the  prostitation  of  his  higher  Messianic  «)dow*>v    '      > 
ments  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  His  physical  natnr^;  ^         #. 
throng  a  presomptnons  confidence  in  Divine  protection  in  pathv'^        *^ 
of  danger  chosen  by  Himself,  and  fimUly,  liirongh  a  league  witii^J 
and  an  entrance  into,  Uie  swvice  of  the  Prince  oi  the  woi Id.    Oni^ 
the  contrary,  it  was  only  in  a  spirit  of  self-rrannciatlon,  of  te^ 
denial  in  the  way  ju'escribed  by  Ood,  and  by  a  distinct  mptttrtf 
with  aXL  the  poww  and  glory  of  this  world,  that  the  true  king^^^ 
dom  of  God  coold  be  founded.    It  was  conseqn^^y  the  ess^itiaf  r, 
opposition  between  a  Ido^dom  which,  c<Hrre8poiidii^  to  the  viei^ 
of  the  carnal  mind,  might  be  speedily  and  oompnilsorily  set  n]v! 
and  one  of  self-sacrificing  love, — which  coold  oalj  be  gradoallj.. . 
established  from  within  and  in  the  divinely  ord««d  way,— that  -" 
now  presented  itself  to  tibe  mind  oi  Jesus.    He  who  was  sent  to 
ibond  a  true  dominion  of  God,  was  thus  eddied  upon,  as  He ' 
entered  on  His  mission,  for  a  distinct,  fall,  and  final  decision  on 
one  side  or  the  oth^^      *  ;^     ;        -    '»^s  ^r  -* 
,  This  is  onmistakeably  one  aspect  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus :  \ 
but  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  it.     Tyere  we  to  do  so,  our .. 
conception  of  the  whole  matter  would  be  far  too  abstract.    The 
Tempter  does  undoubtedly  appeal  to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
I  Compare  Neander's  X{/%  ^  JiMw,  6Ui  Ed.,  p.  118.  .  .^^-v" 


'rii^^^-^''PWi^^my^ 
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and  very  obviously  endeavonrs  to  influence  Him  as  such ;  but 
there  must  be  no  separation  made  between  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  Mfuu  In  fact,  the  temptations  endured  by  Jesus 
were  real  and  genuine,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  whilst  they 
tried  Him  in  his  character  of  Messiah,  they  also  assailed  Him  as 
a  man.^  A  merely  theoretical  choice  between  a  false  and  a  true 
conception  of  Messiah  would  have  been  no  temptation  atalL  It 
was  indispensable  that  the  false  conception  should  have  in  it 
something  of  a  blinding  and  bribing  nature,^  something  that 
might  prove  seductive  to  the  self-love  of  His  sensu^  natnre.  That 
such  an  element  was  present,  is  as  unquestionable  as  it  is  evident 
that  Jesus  could  only  be  open  thereto  so  far  as  He  shared  the 
general  human  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  to  joy  and  sorrow. 
Only  on  this  supposition  could  jit  be  said  of  Him,  that  He  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.'  In  this  sense  His  tempta- 
tions have  a  general  human,  as  well  as  a  special  Messianic,  cha- 
racter. They  exhibit  the  spiritual  Head  of  our  race  as  tried  like 
our  natural,  physical  head,  but  with  contrary  results.  The 
temptation,  in  the  individual  suggestions,  seems  to  have  consisted 
partly  in  that  which  would  prbve  seductive  to  human  nature  in 
its  usual  forms,  and  partly  in  that  which  is  peculiarly*  alluring  to 
men  of  a  higher  order,  who  are  called  to  a  ^higher  vocation. 
. ,  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  inclination  to  use  the  gifts  of  God  in 
I  the  service  of  self :  then  there  was  the  liability  to  entertain  the 
5  fancy,  that  because  He  was  entrusted  with  a  Diving  mission,  and 

I  The  denial  of  the  Messianic  element  of  the  Temptation,  which  we  meet  with 
in  some  commentators  of  the  present  day  («^^  Rink,  in  the  essay  alluded  to 
previoasly),  contradicts  the  position  and  entire  character  of  the  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  most  not  limit  the  temptation  to  this,  as  I  myself  did  for- 
merly. In  order  to  reach  the  whole  truth,  both  the  human  and  Mesaianie , 
aspects  mast  be  taken  in  conjunction.  -  -:;  .  ;^ 

'  Special  emphasis  is  rightly  laid  on  this  point  by  Kohlschiitter,  pp.  6S-71. 

*  Hebrews  ir.  15,  where  the  words  »mf  i/tstiniTm  are  not  employed  without  por> 
pose. 


*    -^_     't^  .  ''f-  ■^^0i'ie:-xa-7'..'. 
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was  tmder  the  special  goardianship  of  God,  He  migbt  nnhesitat- 
iogly  enter  any  paths,  however  dangerons,^  and  though  chosen 
arbitrarily:  and  lastly,  there  was  the  desire  for  this  world's 
power  and  glory.  To  temptation  of  the  first  kind  men  are  eX' 
posed,  as  men :  to  seductions  of  the  second  kind,  those  are  peca- 
liarly  liable  who  have  the  conscionsness  of  a  higher  mission-:  by 
allnrements  of  the  third  kind,  those  are  mainly  affected  who  feel 
themselres  destined  to  rulei  Jesus  was  exposed  to  aQ  alike ;  for 
He  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  He  had  the  certain  consciousness  of 
the  highest  mission,  and  He  could  say  of  Himself,  I  am  a  King. 
Here,  however,  again,  the  three  temptations  converged  and  united 
in  one  all-inclusive  and  fundamental  temptation^  which  had  re- 
spect to  and  required  a  decision  between  a  life  of  selfishness 
and  a  life  of  perfect  surrender  to  God,  between  self-will  and  the 
Divine  order,  between  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  this  worid  and 
the  exclusive  service  of  the  Holy  God :  between  the  one  as  the 
essential  principle  of  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  the  other  as 
the  essential  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^ 

At  this  point  we  come  upon  something  of  a  character  still 
more  generaL  The  point  of  departure  for  the  temptation  of 
Christ  was  the  opposed  conceptions  of  the  Messiah— one  tme, 
and  the  other  fi^e.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  in  its  ultimate 
reference  it  turned  on  the  choice  to  be  made  between  the  principle 
of  sin  which  rules  in  the  world,  and  the  principle  of  self-denying 
love  which  shall  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  being  so,  we 
must  regard  it  as  highly  significant  that  the  power  which  tempts 
is  brought  before  us  in  the  unity  of  a  person,  in  the  form  of  Satan, 
that  is,  of  him  to  whom  are  given  over  the  kingdoms  of  this 

■  ^  Many  examples  from  history  show  that  this  thought  does  prore  a  tempta- 
tion to  men  who  believe  themselves  destined  to  something  eztraordinaiy.  How 
many  who  have  believed  in  their  mission,  or,  fatalistically  expressed,  in  then: 
star,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  to  tempt  God,  and  have  perished 
in  their  presumption !  -  '  .^         ^^t^-^ra-Y  ; 


"»  ,     ^  -ar- 
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world.*  We  are  thereby  tapght  that,  not  merely  this  or  that 
form  of  sin,  not  only  some  individoal  evil,  bat  the  very  principle 
of  evil  itself,  assuled  Jesos,  and  was  overcome  by  Him.'  And 
such  a  representation  mnst  be  conceded  to  be  perfectly  appro- 
priate by  every  one  who  at  all  recognizes  that  there  is  a  pow^ 
of  evil  in  the  world :  because  evil,  no  more  thtm  good,  c«i  be 
universally  present  only  as  som^hing  abstract  and  unrealized, 
but  must  have  a  concrete  embodiment.  It  is  in  a  connection  like 
this,  and  from  such  a  point  of  view,  that  both  the  temptation  and 
victory  of  Jesus  acquire  an  universal  character  and  application. 
Both  are,  of  course,  radically  personal ;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  person  in  question  is  not  one  who  stands  alone, 
but  one  who  has  a  significance  for  all  mankind.  Hence,  in  the 
temptation,  the  victory,  and  the  results  thereof,  universal  in- 
terests were  involved.  In  the  person  of  Jesus,  He  was  primarily 
tempted  whose  destiny  it  was  to  be  the  founder  of  ihe  kingdom 
of  God.  He,  however,  could  only  be  tempted  in  so  fiar  as,  being 
a  man.  He  was  susceptible  of  impressions  whose  nature  it  is  to 
tempt.  When,  therefore,  being  a  man,  and  possessing  human 
susceptibilities,  He  overcame  the  sin  which  beset  Him, — overcom- 
ing too,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  not  merely  a  particular  sin,  but  the 
very  principle  of  evil, — ^aud  resolved  for  Himself  to  adhere  to  the 
divinely  good.  He  proved  Himself-  to  be  the  man  actually  fitted 
and  destined  to  estabUsh  the  kingdom  of  God.  Looking  at  the 
matter,  then,  from  all  sides,  we  may  sum  up  the  meaning  of  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  thus : — ^In  the  decisive  rejection  of  the  false 
and  the  adoption  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  refus^ 


.  of  a  worldly  kingdom  tmd  the  choice  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a 
\  triumph  was  gained  over  the  power  of  evil  generally,  and  this 

1  Loke  IT.  6.  "  And  the  deril  said  onto  Him,  All  this  power  will  I  pve  Tbae^ 
and  the  ^ory  of  them ;  for  that  is  ddiyered  onto  me ;  and  to  whomsoever  I 
will  I  pve  it." 

2  See  Martensen's  Doffmatik,  pp.  31S-320. 
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achierement  not  only  evinced  the  capabilitjr  of  Jesns  to  found  a  | 
Divine  kingdom^  but  constitnted  Him  for  all  times  the  prototype  1 
d  Yictarj  over  every  species  of  temptation. 

We  may  hold  both  that  this  is  the  true  significance  of  the  temp^' . 
tation,  ukd  that  the  history  is  substantially  a  record  of  fact,  and 
yet  differ  widely  in  oar  conception  of  that  vrhidi  is  acknowledged 
to  be  matter  of  fact.  For  example,  only  to  mention  one  cUef 
(fifference,  the  whole  may  be  treated  either  as  a  record  of  outward 
occnrrences,  or  of  what  passed  merely  in  the  stmL  of  Jesus.  In  Uie 
first  case,  the  tempter  will  be  supposed  to  have  come  in  some  out- 
ward shape  to  offer  his  suggestions ;  in  the  second,  we  may  hold 
that  it  was  the  folse  conception  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  His 
contemporaries,  and  which,  although  involving  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  sin,  flattered  self-love  and  promised  speedier  results,  that 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  just  at  the  moment  when 
He  was  about  to  make  His  public  appearance  as  Messiah,  and 
might  naturally  therefore  feel  it  His  duty  to  weigh  what  the  sur*: 
rounding  world  would  expect  from  Him  in  that  character.  On 
the  former  supposition,  Jesns  overcame  the  evil  as  something 
which  was  really  objectively  before  Him ;  on  the  latter  supposi- 
tion. His  own  pure  Messianic  consciousness  rose  victorious  over 
the  corruptions  with  which  the  carnal  mind  of  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  had  overlaid  the  idea  of  that  deliverer.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  denied  that  this  latter  view  is,  on  the  whole,  too 
artificial  and  spiritualistic,  ahhough  it  contains  an  element  of 
truth  in  relation  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  the  Messiah  and  to 
the  inwardness  of  the  temptation :  it  is  also  as  plain  that  the 
former  view,  laghtly  apprehended,^  falls  in  more  easily  and  natur- 
ally with  the  general  character  of  evangelistic  delineations  and 
representations.  This  being  taken  for  granted,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged,  not  only  that  they  were  seductive 
thoughts  by  which  Jesus  was  assailed,  but  also  that  the  thoughts 

'  See  the  Appendix.  ,        »  .^v^viv,.W  .  ; 
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presented  to  Him  from  withoat  most  hare  entered  into  and  have 
excited  emotions  in  His  inner  being :  for  only  on  sach  an  assump- 
tion could  vre  speak  of  temptation  in  any  tme  sense.  Then  there 
arises  the  qnesti<m,  which  for  us  is  the  most  important  of  all — 
Could  such  seductive  thoughts,  in  whatever  way  they  came,  enUr 
the  smd  of  Jesus  without  sullying  His  moral  purity — without  put- 
ting an  end  to  His  sinlessness?^ 

We  answer,  that  this  is  quite  conceivable.  Two  suppositions 
most,  however,  be  most  carefully  avoided  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  The  one  is,  that  the  producing  cause  of  these  seductive 
thoughts  was  in  any  sense  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  Himself;  and  the 
other,  that  they  gained  any  determining  influence  over  the  heart, 
the  will,  the  life  of  Jesus.  That  neither  was  the  case  may  be 
clearly  enough  shown. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  thoughts  in  question  were  produced  in  the 
soul  of  Jesus,  the  conviction  would  be  forced  upon  us,  that  its 
ground  was  morally  impure,  corrupt,  and  that  sin  was  present  in 
Him  in  the  shape  of  evil  desire.  But  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  warrant  such  a  supposition.  And  further,  we  strike  at  once  at 
the  root  of  an  hypothesis  of  this  nature,  when  we  hold  by  the  re- 
cognition of  a  tempter  who  appeared  objectively  to  Jesus.  Some, 
however,  might  be  disposed  to  think,  what  in  this  connection 
would  chiefly  occasion  misgiving,  that  it  was  the  false  idea  of 
Mes«ah  that  presented  itself  spontaneously  before  the  soul  of 
Christ.  Such  a  view  may  at  first  seem  to  involve  great  difficulty, 
but  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  our  misgivings  by  properly  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  presentation  and  production  of  a  thought. 
Jesus  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  supposed  to  have  Himself  pro- - 
duced  the  worldly,  carnal  view  and  expectation  of  Messiah.-' 
They  had  in  every  sense  an  objective  existence,  and  the  relation 

I  '^e  difficulty  here  arising  is  specially  urged  by  Schleiermacher  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  his  Critical  Inquiry  into  ike  Oospel  of  Luke,  p.  64,  and  by 
Usteri  in  the  Essays  in  the  Siudien  und  Kritikm  preTionsly  aDnded  to. 


i.l-'-S^iV'sv^.^w^^.i^^-^JKJ 
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in  which  He  naturally  stood  to  the  snrronnding  world  rendered 
lEGs  acquaintance  with  them  unayoidable.  He  could  not  haye 
grasped  and  appreciated  the  true  idea  oi  Messiah  in  its  whole 
compass  without  taking  up  amongst  His  thoi^hts  the  negative 
side — ^the  false,  conflicting  view  of  His  character  and  mlssi(NL 
The  full  and  decided  appropriation  of  the  one  necessarily  inrolved 
the  rejection  of  the  other ;  consequently,  also  its  presence  before 
His  soul.  In  any  case,  then,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  thought 
of  something  presented  from  without,  of  th^  which  existed  as  a  ^|, 

matter  of  fact:  and  we  have  not  the  least  reason  for  believing  :.% 

that  such  a  thought,  though  the  object  thereof  involved  in  itself 
all  the  elements  of  sin,  could  contaminate  even  the  highest  holiness. 
There  is  of  course  {mother  thing  yet  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration.   If  we  are  not  to  deem  the  moral  purity  of  Jesus  to  -^ 
have  been  stained  by  the  presence  of  the  seductive  tiioughts,  we 
must  not  suppose  them  to  have  exerted  any  determining  influ-  ^ 
ence  on  His  inner  life :  and  this  seems  difficult  to  maintain  when  -  « 
we  take  the  idea  of  temptation  in  right  earnest.    One  concession 
must  be  made  in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  the  mere  thinking  of 
evil  does  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  a  temptation,  and  that,       ^-  ^ 
in  order  to  its  being  a  temptation,  the  evil  must  appear  adapted 
to,  and  must  be  enticing  to,  our  sensual  nature.    The  false  concep-  a 
tion  of  Messiah,  whether  suggested  by  the  devil  or  by  the  world,     *      -« 
was  of  this  nature.    Moreover  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihat  Jesus 
was  susceptible  of  its  influence.     The  guarantee  thereof  was  His 
being  a  real  man :  and  to  the  nature  of  man  enjoyment  is  always 
ds^er  than  privation,  honour  than  disgrace,  and  a  throne  than 
a  c^ls.    Not  that  we  are  to  conceive  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
honour,  and  rule  to  be  essentially  sinfuL     They  are  tliat  only 
under  certain  conditions.     Nor  do  we  necessarily  contract  defile- 
ment throagh  our  sense  of  the  pleasantn^s  of  these  things. 
Only  when  it  has  a  corrupting  effect  on  the  moral  feelings,  dis- 
turbs the  judgment,  and  gives  a  bias  to  our  wHI  and  actifitj. 
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can  this  be  affinned.  Bat  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  fnr- 
nishes  no  evidence  that  any  snch  inflnence  was  exerted  on  Jesus : 
it  leads  ns  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclasicm.  Not  U^e  the  first 
parents^  of  mankind  did  Jesns  dwell  with  pleasore  on  the  temp- 
tation which  was  laid  before  Him.  That  was  precisely  the  canse 
of  their  fall.  With  a  quick  resolution  that  is  obvioos  from  the 
whole  narrative,  without  any  lingering  or  longing  hesitancy,  He 
tramfded  the  alhirements  under  foot ;  and  with  such  directness 
(M  He  oppose  that  which  was  right  and  Divine  to  every  sugges- 
tion of  the  Tempter,  that  no  ground  whatever  was  left  for  the 
assumption,  that  evil  entered  within  so  as  to  disturb  and  stain 
His  feeling  or  fwicy,  His  heart  or  will.*  Bat  the  strongest  evi- 
dence and  guaranty  of  the  purity  for  which  we  here  contend,  is 
the  character  of  His  whole  later  life,  and  the  moral  conscious- 
ness which  expressed  itself  in  every  part  of  it.  So  spotless  was 
the  purity  that  shone  through  all  His  acts  and  words,  that  it  is 
incredible  and  inconceivable  that  the  temptation,  though  real, 
should  have  involved  for  Him  aught  like  the  beginning  of  a  fail, 
or,  in  a  word,  aught  of  sin. 

The  positive  temptations  of  Jesus  were  not,  however,  confined 

'  Genesis  iii.  6 — "  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  onto  her  hnsband 

and  he  did  eat" 

)  Therefore,  as  Hocheisen  justly  observes  in  the  Tubingen  Tkeolog.  Zeit- 
tckri/i,  1833,  ii.,  p.  115,  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  temptation  of 
Christ  and  Prodikus's  storj  of  Hercules  and  the  two  wajs ;  for  if  we  estimate 
His  character  trnly,  we  cannot  speak  of  a  hesitation  of  choice  of  two  wajs  in 
connection  with  Jesos.  In  order  to  anticipate  and  cnt  off  possible  difficnltitii^ 
Menken,  in  his  Betrachtungm  vber  den  Matthaus,  u  104,  wonid  have  the  whole 
transaction  termed  Triai  instead  of  Temptation.  But  the  Scriptures  do  nut 
sufficiently  justify  this  change.  Inasmuch  as  Satan  comes  before  ns  ru^iitn, 
we  may  lairly  apply  the  distinction  made  even  by  Tertnllian — Deus  j/robatf 
Diabolus  tnUat. 
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to  that  particalar  point  of  time  when  they  assailed  ffim  with 
concentrated  force.^  They  retained  as  often  as  impressions  were 
made  on  Him  from  withoat,  whose  tendency  was  to  draw  Him   1 
away  from  complete  faithfolness  to  His  lore  of  God,  and  from 
pare  and  holy  activity  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    Bat   > 
still  more  freqaently  in  aftertimes  was  He  called  to  endare  temp-  j 
tation  of  the  other,  the  n^ative  kind,  through  saffering.    The 
force  of  temptation  of  this  kind  colminated  on  two  occasions ;  / 
in  the  conflict  of  Gethsemane,  and  in  that  moment  of  agony 
on  the  cross  when  He  cried,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Met 

The  whole  life  of  Jesas,  as  depicted  by  the  Evangelists,  was 
pervaded  by  suffering.  They  were  griefs  of  the  intensest  kind 
which  pierced  His  soal  daring  the  contest  of  His  loving  w^with 
the  sin  of  the  world ;  and  to  these  were  added  bodily  pains. 
Both  conjoined  reached  their  climax  in  the  tortnres  of  the  cross : 
than  which  no  agonies  can  be  conceived  higher  or  more  int^ise. 
Jesas  never  expressly  sought,  or  capriciously  exposed  Himself  to, 
suffering.  Nor  did  He  need  to  do  so,  for  it  came  unsought. 
Still  less  did  He  purposely  avoid  it,  seeing  in  it  as  He  did  ui  essen- 
tial constituent  of  His  Divine  calling.  He  resigned  Himself 
eheerfally  to  all  Uiat  befell  Him,  and  thus  displayed  a  power  of 
endurance,  which,  whilst  never  inconsistent  with  the  humui,  al- 
ways ensured  victory  to  the  Divine. 

The  two  events  in  question  might  be  alleged  as  revealing 
a  state  of  mind  at  variance  with  our  assumption — ^namely,  the 
conflict  of  Gethsemane,  in  which  suffering  of  soul  is  pecu- 
liarly manifest,  and  the  moment  on  the  cross  in  which  the 
physical  pain,  which  was  added  to  the  agony  of  soul,  reached  . 
its  highest  point.  We  must  therefore  examine  both  more  nar- 
rowly. ,■    .  -.j^  .  >«i 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  found  in  the 

>  la  Lake  iv.  13,  it  is  said,  Satan  departed  from  Jemt  ixt'  «*'{•*•,'  ^^.      I  «^- 
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conflict  of  GethsenutMy^  especially  in  the  supposed  struggle  against 
death,  something  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  of  Jesos  in 
other  respects;  and,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  image  of 
Jesus  a  feature  which,  in  their  view,  disfigures  it,  they  have 
resorted  to  the  desperate  means  of  declaring  the  whole  tradition 
unworthy  of  credit.'  But  the  portion  of  the  Gospel  narrative  in 
question  is  too  well  attested,  both  externally  and  internally; 
to  justify  any  such  violence.  We  shall  be  compelled  therefore 
to  find  our  way  into  this  paradox  also  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
And,  in  fact,  when  we  look  at  it  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  it 
not  only  loses  much  of  its  strangeness,  but  gives  besides  a  pecu- 
liar significance  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  He  stands  to  ourselves.  The  incident  exhibits  Jesus  to  us 
in  the  full  truth  of  His  humanity,  in  His  perfect  nearness  to  men. 
Jesus,  as  a  man,  could  not  have  had  a  heart  filled  with  holy  love, 
without  feeling  most  deeply  grieved  at  the  hatred  which  He  en- 
countered in  return  for  His  own  self-renunciation.  He  could  not 
have  possessed  that  fulness  of  fresh  and  sensitive  life  which  He 
everywhere  repealed,  without  shuddering  at  the  approach  of  a 
death  of  torture.  But  there  is  nothing  sinful  m  the  grief  felt  by 
love  at  unmerited  hatred ;  nor  in  the  wrestlings  of  a  lofty  soul 
with  a  world's  abandoned  wickedness;  nor  in  the  natural  re- 
coil from  death  experienced  by  one  whose  life  is  healthy  and 
en^^etic, — ^for  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  reflective 
shrinking  from  and  resistance  to  death.'    These  are  e2cperiences' 

1  Matt  zxri.  36-47 ;  Mark  xiv.  32-43 ;  Luke  zxii.  39-47. 

1  See  UsteH,  atudien  und  EriUJun,  1829,  3,  p.  465. '  Usteri  thinks  that  if 
the  tradition  were  tme,  he  must  rank  Jesos  nnder  Socrates.  On  the  other  side, 
compare  the  beautifol  parallel  between  the  death  of  Jesos  and  that  of  Socrates, 
in  de  Wette's  Wesem  des  CkristUehen  Glaubeiu,  §  63,  p.  270. 

3  Hasert  jostly  remarks,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830, 1,  p.  72,  that  the  impalse 
of  onr  physical  nature  to  seonre  itself  against  destmction  is  a  natnral  expres- 
sion of  our  life,  belonging  essentially  to  its  character,  and  therefore  not  neces- 
sarily involving  sin. 
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to  which  a  man  is  naturally  sabject.  They  would  hare  passed 
mto  sin,  only  when  they  produced  some  alteration  in  feeling  or 
will. '  And  that  such  was  not  the  case, — ^that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Jesus  and  His  lore  to  God  rose  yictorions  over 
the  agitations  of  His  feelings  and  the  pains  of  His  body, — ^is  testi- 
fied by  the  words,.i^atA«r,  not  as  I  iviU,  but  as  Thou  wiUesL  In 
these  words  there  is  a  glorification  of  all  that  which  had  preceded, 
and  a  proof  that  Jesns  preserved  a  spotless  purity  even  aoud 
such  sufferings  of  soul  as  these.  ■"  ' .'    '    «  -  ■    *.  v^ 

But  the  sufferings  of  Gethsemane  were  only  a  foretaste  of  Ihoee 
which  in  full  reality  and  force  preceded  and  accompuiied  His 
death  on  the  cross.  And  on  the  cross  His  agony  rose  to  such  a 
point,  that  He  had  a  sense  of  being  deserted  by  God :  to  which 
feeling  He  gave  nttertmce  in  the  well-known  words  of  the  22d 
Psalm,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Met  Desertiim 
by  God  must  not,  in  this  case,  be  conceived  of  strictly  as  ob- 
jective, actual  withdrawal  of  God  from  the  person  of  Jesns ;  for, 
as  regards  His  person,  that  was  an  impossibility.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unallowable  to  weaken  the  subjective 
force  of  the  matter  by  assuming  that  Jesus  had  in  His  mind 
not  only  the  commencing  words  of  the  Psabn,  but  the  whole  of 
it,  and  especially  its  elevating  close.  Such  a  procedure  would  be 
quite  arbitrary,  and  would  involve  a  transference  of  the  whole 
from  the  sphere  of  direct  spontaneous  feeling  to  that  of  reflec- 
tion.^ We  ought  rather  to  take  that  which  is  historically  re- 
corded in  all  its  significance  and  force,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavour to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  mind  of  Jesns  in 
the  connection  in  which  it  is  found.  The  experiences  of  the  cross 
are  manifestly  an  intensified  count^part  of  the  agony  of  Gethse- 
mane. Jesus  had  in  fact,  for  the  moment,  the  feeling  that  He  was 
deserted  by  God,  when  physical  tortures'^nrst  in  upon  Him  in  all 
their  fearfolness,  in  addition  to  that  anguish  of  slighted  love  wMdi  is 
'  Compare  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Matthew  xxvu.  46w  ?^^'l:"ivSf 
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deeper  than  aH  But  this  feeling  was  only  momentary,  atthongh,  in 
the  circnmstances  and  at  the  time,  it  made  its  presence  known  mth 
the  involnntariness  and  sp<»itaiieity  of  a  force  of  nature.  In  no 
sense  did  it  continue,  or  exert  any  influence  over  His  inner  life.  It 
immediately  gave  way  before,  and  yielded  its  dae  place  to,  a  sense 
of  His  true  relation  to  God.  As  in  the  conflict  of  Gethsemiuie  the 
full  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Father  soon  triumphed  over  His 
natural  reluctance  to  drink  the  cup ;  so  here,  that  sense  of  Divine 
desertion  which  rose  involuntarily  in  His  mind,  was  at  once  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  higher  feeling,  expressed  first  of  all  in  the  words, 
Fat/ier,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,  (Luke  xxiii.  46,)  and 
then  in  the  crowning  exclamation.  It  is  finished,  (John  xix.  30). 
Yea,  it  is  manifest  that  the  higher  feeling  had  already  began  to 
work,  irom  the  words  in  which  Jesus  expressed  the  sense  of  de- 
sertion; for  He  did  not  exclaim  simply,  0  Godf  O  God  I  bnt, 
My  God!  My  God  J  He  thus  appropriated  the  God  by  whom. 
He  felt  Himself  forsaken  as  His  God,  and  clung  firmly  to  His 
fellowship  with  Tfim^  notwithstanding  the  sense  of  desertion. 
Moreover,  this  feeling  was  something  in  itself  so  thoronghfy 
Strange  to  Him,  that  He  expressed  it,  not  in  the  form  of  a  positiye 
assertion,  but  of  a  question:  thus  hinting  at  its  incomprehen- 
sibleness,  one  might  almost  say,  at  its  impossibility.^ 

The  perfect  purity  of  Jesus  shone  forth,  therefore,  even  in  such 

circumstances  as  these.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  and  feel 
throughout  that  He  was  a  man,  and,  as  such,  mightily  moved 
and  keenly  sensitive.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  whole 
delineation  of  the  Gospels  forbids  our  making  of  the  character  of 
Jesus  an  ideal  of  stoical  apathy  and  imperturbability.*    In  re- 

*  Both,  in  fact,  were  implied  in  the  passage  from  the  Psahns,  of  which  Jeans 
availed  Himself:  bnt  if  it  had  not  fiilly  expressed  His  actual  feeling;*.  He  wonld 
either  not  have  used  it,  or  have  altered  it  to  suit  His  need. 

^  As  among  the  Fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  inclined  to  do,  and 
therefore  applied  to  Christ  the  expression,  ittri$vft,tirH.  For  examples,  see 
Hugeubach's  History  of  Doctrine*,  I.  S  66  and  67. 
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spect  of  wants  and  woes,  of  the  impressibleness  of  the  life  of  His 
soul,  and  the  sensibility  of  His  body  to  suffering,  He  was  a  perfect 
type  of  homanity.  We  cannot,  however,  for' this  reason  cou- 
sider  Him  as  ranking  below  but  above  the  wise  man  oi  the 
Stoics.  It  is  precisely  in  this  particnlar  that  the  morality  of  the 
Stoics  is  ontroe.  Man's  highest  moral  task  is  not  to  realize  the 
superhuman,  but  the  purely  human :  it  does  not  consist  in  repress- 
ing his  natural  capacities,  which,  because  natural,  are  ordained 
of  Ood ;  but  in  employing  them  in,  and  glorifying  them  by,  the 
service  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  holy  lova  In  this  way  Jesus 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  God ;  uid  the  most  rigid  moral  judgment, 
so  far  from  seeing  therein  anything  sinful,  must  ratiier  confess, 
that  it  is  this  that  brings  Him  so  near  to  us,  and  makes  Him 
capable  of  being  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  futh.  In  fact, 
only  on  this  condition  could  He  really  be  an  ezunple  to  men ; 
only  on  this  condition  could  He  be  an  actual  Mediator  for  man, 
a  high  priest  who  uxu  Hingeif  tempted  and  tried,  who  Himself  m  the 
days  ofHisJUsh  offered  v^  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  cry- 
ing and  tsars,  and  is  ther^ore  touched  with  thS^eeliag  of  our  ta/irmitus. 
(Hebrews  iv.  15,  t.  7.) 

SECTION  FOURTH. 

OTHER  FACTS  Ain>  STATKKEirrS  AS  AB6U1DENT8  AGAINST  TSE  SDf- 

LESSNESS  OF  JESUS.  ?^t\ 

After  we  may  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  fads  of 
Jesus  undergoing  a  gradual  temporal  development,  and  of  His 
being  tempted,  furnish  no  argum«it  against  His  sinlessness, 
another  question  arises,  namely,  as  to  whether  we  do  not  find 
that  in  His  toorks  and  discourses  themselves  which  is  inoon- 
sistent  with  moral  perfection.  An  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  would  constitute  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  con- 
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futation  of  what  has  been  hitherto  advanced.  Seyeral  things  of 
this  nature  were  urged  even  by  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus. 
Others  have  been  brought  forward  more  recently.  Some  of  these 
things  seem  almost  frivolous,  and  beneath  notice  in  connection 
with  a  nature  so  elevated  to  that  of  Jesus.  It  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, well  to  remove  even  the  minutest  stains  from  a  form  so 
pure  as  that  of  Jesus,  when  these  are  merely  of  outward,  not  of 
inward  origin. 

Amongst  the  scanty  traditions  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  has  been  preserved  that  account  of  His  peculutr  ripeness 
at  twelve  years  of  age  (Luke  iL  41-52),  which  we  have  already 
several  times  brought  forward  as  very  significant^n  relation  to 
His  mental  development.  But  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  blemish 
even  in  connection  with  that  remarkable  circumstance.  The  boy 
might  be  reproached  with  disobedience,  with  wilfulness,  for  re- 
maining behind  in  the  Temple.  Howbeit,  in  examining  the  matter 
more  narrowly,  this  apparent  blemish  vanishes.  Not  a  word  bints 
that  His  parents  looked  upon  Him  as  in  fault  for  remaining  behind. 
The  exclamation  of  His  mother  was  simply  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  tender  concern.  Further,  we  can  easily  conceive  of 
many  circumstances  arising,  where  the  family  relationships  were 
less  constrained,  which  might  give  occasion  to  the  separation, 
without  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  or  self-will  on  the  part 
of  the  Son.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  discern  even  in  the  boy, 
the  same  Jesus,  who  as  a  man,  rising  above  the  narrow  limits  of 
family  connections,  and  subordinating  everything  that  was  private 
and  peculiar  to  His  vocation,  could  say :  WJio  is  My  mother  t 
mho  are  My  brethren  f  and  on  another  occasion  could  address  His 
mother,  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  f  His  energies  were 
to  be  devoted  to,  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  the  spirit  requisite 
thereto  required  to  manifest  itself  at  an  early  period. 

In  the  properly  Messianic  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus  there  are 
many  things  at  which  even  His  own  contemporaries  cavilled. 


/      -       •,,^.,.;„„,;,5, 
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Scratinued,  however,  more  doselj,  they  onJi^fr  jflinM  die  proof 
more  of  the  exalted  freedom  of  His  moral  life.  Of  such  a  nature 
are  the  reproaches,  that  He  did  not  Uve  ascetically  like  the 
Pharisees,  nor  even  like  John  the  Baptist,  bat  ate  and  drank  like 
ordinary  men ;  that  He  associated  with  pablicans  and  sinners ; 
that  He  broke  the  Sabbath  by  healing  the  sick ;  uid  the  like. 
Bat  it  was  precisely  in  opposition  to  sach  narrow-heartedness 
that  Jesos  manifested  by  word  and  deed  the  grand  principles  of 
a  free  morality — of  that  morality  which  flows  from  the  fonntain 
of  Divine  love,  and  by  which  the  Gk)8pel  is  distingoished  from 
and  elevated  so  far  above  all  legal  service :  precisely  then,  did  He 
take  occasion  to  defend  the  simple  a^d  genainely  haman  cheer- 
fahiess  of  a  traly  pious  life,  which  is  marred  by  no  macerating 
asceticism,  and  receives  and  oses  all  God's  gifts  thankfully  and 
temperately :  precisely  then,  too,  did  He  propound  those  simple 
doctrines,  that  the  disposition  is  the  test  of  genuine  morality, 
that  love  is  more  than  sacrifice,  that  ordinances  are  for  man  and 
not  man  for  ordinances,  and  lay  them  down  as  eternal  truths  in 
forms  appropriate  to  the  time.  ,  i    . 

The  Evangelists  have  a^^tl^sly^recorded  many  doings  of  Jesus 
with  that  unreflective  objectivity  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  with 
out  ever  thinking  that  they  might  give  moral  offence.  It  is  only 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  modem  world  that  has  found  them  strange 
and  offensive.  Some  things  oC  tiiis  kind  scarcely  deserve  exami- 
nation, as,  for  example,  the  cursing  of  the  Jig'tree  (Matthew  xxi. 
17-22  ;  Mark  xL  11-26.)  The  reproach,  that  He  was  interfering 
with  the  propaty  of  others,  is  in  no  sense  well  founded,  and  is 
almost  too  frivolous  to  be  mentioned.  And  even  the  notion^'that 
Jesus  turned  against  the  innocent  tree  under  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal irritation,  and  destroyed  its  life  unnecessarily,  disappears, 
as  soon  as  we  remark  that  He  was  performing,  and  that  too, 
undoubtedly,  with  perfect  self-possession,  a  work  of  prophetically 
instructive  import,  which  was  meant  to  bring  palpably  before  the 


^^  ■*  /^^-^-J^'^ilsr'. 
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minds  of  His  disciples  the  destmction  of  the  spiritnanj  imfinutftil 
Jewish  people.  There  are  some  other  things  which  do  in  part 
present  real  difficnlty,^  and  therefore  demand  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration.  With  greater  apparent  justice,  Jesus  might  be  ac- 
cused of  interference  with  the  rights  of  property  in  that  note- 
worthy act  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matthew  viii.  28-34; 
Mark  v.  1-20  ;  Luke  viii.  26-39),  where  the  cure  performed  by 
Him  was  obviously  directly  coupled  with  damage  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  Ahuost  all  conmientators  on  this  passage 
have  believed  it  Secessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  Jesus :  and 
naturaUy  this  has  been  done  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
different  p<Hnts  of  view  of  the  writers.  We  should  hesitate  to 
excuse  Jesus,  as  many  recent  commentators  have  attempted  to 
do,  on  the  ground  of  His  not  foreseeing  the  result :'  for  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  idea  which  the  Evangelists  give  of  Him.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  might  justly  urge  that  Jesus  acted  here, 
as  He  did  generally  in  His  miracles,  as  the  Plenipotentiary  of 
God.  When  God,  in  the  pursuance  of  higher  aims,  destroys  single 
things,  when  He  permits  the  destruction  of  human  possessions  by 
natural  forces,  who  dare  charge  Him  with  injustice  1  The  com- 
plicated system  of  the  universe  requires  it,  and  particular  occur- 
rences are  ordered  on  the  plan  of  a  wisdom  which  is  beycmd  our 
compreh^ision.  Jesus  also  stood  on  this  position  of  higher  wis- 
dom and  authority ;  and  whoever  objects  to  His  acting  out  of  the 
fulness  of  Divine  right,  can  hardly  justify  Him  io  a  manner  that 
will  harmonize  with  the  general  representation  of  the  Gospels. 
It  has  been  nrged,^  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  i^ainst 
this  mode  of  treating  the  question,  that  it  lies  out  of  the  proper 

1  One  of  the  more  difficult  points,  the  passage  Matthew  xiz.  17,uidit8  paral- 
lels :  None  is  good,  save  One,  that  is,  God,  we  shall  examine  farther  on. 

»  Hase,  Leben  Jesn,  3d  ed.,  §  75,  p.  134. 

s  Schwdzer,  Dignitat  dea  ReKgionttiften,  SbicUm  und  KrUilum,  1834,  ilL  p. 
67a  * 
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sphere  of  an  apology,  whose  business  it  is  to  justify  Megtek  accord- 
ing to  the  general  laws  of  human  action.    We  take  oar  stand, 
therefore,  entirely  on  the  ground,  that  here,  as  everywhere,  Jesos 
aimed  simply  at  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission,  not  indeed  without  - 
foresight  of  Uie  consequence  of  His  acts,  but  without  suffering  . 
Himself  to  be  influenced  therel^.    His  mission  was  to  save  the 
lives  Mid  souls  of  men,  and  He  could  not  be  restnuned  in  Hn  ' 
endeavours  to  that  end  by  any  possible  destmction  of  irrational- 
creatures,  by  occasioning  damage  which  might  be  repaired.  Nay, 
this  very  regardlessness  of  the  less  important,  in  view  of  titai  . 
which  was  all  important,  only  exhibits  in  a  clearer  light  the  high 
value  which  Jesus  attached  to  nuui  as  the  image  of  Grod. 

But  if  we  are  not  justified  in  r^arding  Jesus  as  under 
the  influence  of  passion  when  He  cursed  the  fig-tree,  there  i»  ^ 
another  occurrence  recorded  by  the  Evuigelists,  in  connecfioil 
with  which  we  can.  scarcely  avoid  such  a  supposition,  namdy^ 
The  drwmg  out  thtm  who  wer«  buying  and  seOmg  in  the  Templet  '- 
(Matthew  xzL  12-17 ;  Mark  xL  15-19 ;  Luke  ziz.  45-4S,  com-  ^ 
pared  wit^  John  il  14-18.)    It  is  even  possible  to  describe  it  ill  > 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was  an  employment* 
of  physical  force.     There  is,  however,  nothing  to  aothorize  such 
a  delineation.    Of  a  certainty,  it  was  not  so  much  the  physical ' 
force  employed  by  Jesus,  as  His  holy  earnestness  and  His  high 
personal  worth,  that  gave  the  action  its  impressiveness  and  efficacy.  # 
Their  feeling  that  He  was  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong,  • 
drove  the  traffickers  out  of  the  Temple.    Notwithstanding,  there 
do  remain  traces  of  angry  ebullition  in  the  act,  which  contrast  f 
witii  the  usual  mildness  of  Jesus.    The  disciples  thonselves  were  > 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  a  devouring  seal  in  His  conduct  on  *i 
this  occasion,  (John  iL  17.)    But  here  the  distinction  must  be  ob-;^, 
served  between  personal  passion  and  the  noble  anger  felt  by  tin  :"^ 
man  who  is  entrusted  with  a  high  calling.     Jesus  did  not  stuidl 
as  a  Jewish  rabbi  over  against  Jewish  traffickers,  but  as  the 
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divinely  appointed  Purifier  of  the  genuine  theocracy  over  agunSt 
those  who  were  desecrating  His  Father's  house :  and  this  posi- 
tion gave  Him  the  right  to  act  in  a  way  which  perhaps  could  not, 
and  certainly  needed  not,  to  be  justified  according  to  traditional 
rules.  Even  if  the  doubtful  jus  zelotamm  were  recognized,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  it  in  order  to  clear  the  con- 
duct of  Jesos  of  blame.  As  Lucke  observes,  in  his  commentary 
on  this  passage.  He  was  wielding  that  power  of  chastisement 
which  is  truly  connected  with  the  office  of  Prophet, — ^that  power 
which  has  been  and  should  be  exerdsed  in  all  a^es  and  among 
all  peoples  by  higher  natures  called  with  such  a  vocation,  when- 
ever earthly  relations  and  the  course  of  justice,  according  to 
existing  laws,  are  unable  to  stem  the  growing  corruption.  Such 
an  action,  however,  could  never  have  been  performed,  but  under 
the  influence  of  an  overpowering  earnestness  and  an  intensely 
ardent  zeaL  Such  earnestness  and  zeal  are  at  once  truly  human 
and  humanly  grand.  Whoever  is  incapable  of  that  zeal  which 
is  free  from  all  personal  feeling,  is  incapable  also  of  any  great 
action.  In  this  position,  a  pure  mind  will  see  and  feel  that  the 
exalted  character  of  Jesus  remained  untarnished. 

A  peculiar  difficulty  lies,  finally,  in  the  relation  between  Jesus 
and  Judas.^  If  Jesus  knew  Judas,  why  did  He  enroll  him 
in  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  where  he  became  His  betrayer  ? 
And  if  He  did  not  see  through  him,  what  have  we  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  moral  penetration  and  mental  elevation  of  Jesus  ?  In 
either  case,  did  not  Jesus  here  make  a  mistake  1  In  giving  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  all  depends  on  our  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  condition  of  Judas  when  called  to  the  fellowship 
of  Jesus.  Substantially,  there  are  three  -different  views  of  this 
matter  possible,  each  of  which  leads  to  a  different  solution  of  the 

I  Compare  on  this  relation,  and  the  different  modes  of  conceiving  it,  Dr  Gnst. 
Schollmejer's  Jems  cmd  Jttdat,  Liineberg,  1836.  See  also  Neander's  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  Base  Leben  Jesu,  §  110,  p.  182,  ff.,  3d  Ed. 
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ffifficalty.  According  to  the  first,  Jadas,  at  tlie  l^e  of  ias 
acceptance  by  Jesas,  had  already  within  him  the  germs  of  his 
after  sins — ambition  and  covetonsness — bat  the  good  was  still 
predominant  in  his  son] :  and  farther,  Jesas  hoped  to  accomplish 
his  complete  renoration,  and  then  to  avafl  Himself  of  the  strong 
nature  of  Jndas  as  an  able  instrameat  for  the  advancement 
of  His  caose,  bat  was  foiled  in  His  gracions  intentions.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  second  yiew,  the  character  of  Jndas  was  already 
thoroughly  corrupt  when  he  came  into  contact  with  Jesas ;  he 
had  abready  fallen  irrecoverably  a  prey  to  evil ; '  and  Jesas  chose 
him  not  only  with  the  distinct  knowledge  that  he  would  be,  bat 
also  with  the  intention  that  he  should  be,  His  betrayer.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  instrument  should  bring  to  pass 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  the  baneful  necessity  of  being  this  instro- 

)  This  hypothesis  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  the  state  of 
theological  science  at  the  time  of  its  poblication,  in  the  anonymoos  essay  entitled 
— Wie  honmie  dtr  yrosne  Memchadcemter  Je*u$  einen  Judas  zmm  Lehrer  der 
iletuehat  traJUex  ?    See  Angnsti,  TkeologUche  Blatter,  B.  i.,  pp.  497-515. 

*  This  is  Daab's  conception  of  Jndas  in  his  Juda$  Itckariotk,  oder,  mber  das 
Boss  im  VerkoHinss  zvm  Guten,  Heidelbei:?,  1816.  See  especially  Heft  1,  pp. 
16-20.  Jodas  is  there  described  as  Uie  evil  which  has  ntterly  cast  off  all  hnma- 
ni^,  as  a  devil  in  the  flesh,  who  becomes  the  betrayer  of  the  incarnate  God, 
and  in  whose  (predestined)  despair  tiiere  was  no  stirring  of  good.  We  read, 
page  19,  "  Despair  did  not  come  into  this  sinner,  nor  did  he  foil  into  it;  bnt, 
like  the  power  of  evil  in  him  which  went  on  ever  increasing  from  his  first  yond), 
so  despair  also  simply  grew  ever  mightier.  As  therefore  his  entire  struggling 
and  acting  was  that  of  a  hopelessly  bad  man,  so  also  of  one  who  was  con- 
stantly despairing."  Bnt  from  this  point  of  view,  the  qnestion  rises  with 
double  force.  How  could  the  Holy  One  of  the  Gospel  take  into  intimate  near- 
ness to  Himself,  one  who  was  thus  reprobate,  and  thus  set  him  where,  so  for  from 
being  improved,  the  sight  of  eternal  goodness  must  inevitably  only  hardra  him 
the  more  ?  Not  quite  of  the  same,  but  yet  of  a  similar  view,  is  Olsbansen. 
See  hifl  BibUeal  Commentary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438  ff.  (German  Edition).  He  thfaiks 
that  the  calling  of  Jndas,  in  whom  evil  already  lay,  gave  him  a  new  opportunity 
of  salvation.  Notwithstanding,  the  necessity  of  the  traitorous  deed  was  npon 
him,  and  the  actual  accomplishment  thereof  did  not  make  him  in  reality  a  more 
sinful  or  a  more  guilty  man.     >^^  ^  -     i  -  ^^et^^«^  «  r-  s|s-i^^ 
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ment  was  laid  on  Jadas,  who  on  other  grounds  was  already 
reprobate.  His  destiny  was  to  exhibit  evil  in  its  highest  dere- 
lopment,  present  an  historical  embodiment  of  the  opposition  which 
evil  necessarily  offers  to  the  good,  as  personally  realized  in  Christ. 
The  end  was  then  served  also,  of  bringing  evil  and  good  before 
ns  conflicting  with  all  their  might,  and  of  teaching  as,  by  a  great 
fact,  that  evil,  even  when  it  rises  np  in  fall  energy,  cannot  bat 
farther  the  designs  of  holy  goodness  and  the  work  of  redemption ; 
and  that  it  most  glorify  the  good  by  evincing  its  own  weakness. 
According  to  the  third  view,  when  Jndas  was  called  to  be  an 
Apostle,  evil  was  indeed  already  predominant  in  him,  bat  not 
absolutely  supreme,  he  was  still  susceptible  of  improvement :  his 
proximity  to  Jesus  might  influence  him  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and 
with  the  possibUity  of  success  before  Him,  Jesus  regarded  it  as 
worth  while  to  make  the  attempt  to  recover  him.  If  Judas  were 
gained  to  the  side  of  the  good,  he  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Apostles :  if  he  were  lost,  he  might  still,  yea, 
must  of  necessity,  serve  the  plan  of  Jesus.  Jesus  did  not  de- 
ceive Himself  by  cherishing  very  definite  and  certain  expectations 
of  the  improvement  of  Jndas ;  He  was  prepared  for  any  issue : 
He  saw,  even  at  an  early  period  of  their  connection,^  how  Judas 
would  decide  ;  but  He  did  not  then  cast  him  out,  partly  because 
an  expulsion  would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  from  a  re- 
fusal to  admit  him  at  first,  and  partly  because  Judas  would 
further  His  aims  even  by  his  deeper  falL 

The  first  of  these  views  not  only  supposes  that  Jesus  was  de- 
ceived, which  is  irreconcileable  with  the  depth  and  acnteness  of 
His  penetration,  but  rests  also  on  a  misconception  of  the  true 
nature  of  moral  development.    In  order  to  reach  the  height  of 

1  The  expression  t{  ifx^y  John  tL  64,  need  not  necessarily  be  referred  to  the 
period  be/ore,  or  to  the  exact  time  of,  the  call  of  Jadas :  it  means,  as  in  John 
xTi.  4,  in  the  fint  period,  soon  after  he  was  chosen,  and  long  before  he  mani- 
fested bis  real  disposition  in  the  act  of  betrajaL 
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evil  at  which  we  find  Jndas,  its  inflaence  orer  him  must  hare 
been  for  a  longer  period  growing  strcmger  and  stroller,  and 
working  its  way  into  all  the  parts,  into  the  verj  tissne  of  his 
being.  Had  he  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesas  with  a 
strong  susceptibility  to  good  impressions,  the  resolt  would 

.  have  been  different.  Moreover,  («id  this  is  decisive,)  this  view 
cleariy  contradicts  the  declaration  of  John,^  that  Jesus  knew  the 
traitorous  designs  of  Judas  even  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their  in- 
tercourse. The  second  view  rather  cuts  than  unties  the  knot. 
It  considers  the  matter  only  in  its  relation  to  the  end  aimed  at, 
whilst  primarily  it  ought  to  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view 

^  -4^  the  determining  cause :  it  makes  a  leap  from  the  region  of  the 
historical  to  that  of  the  metaphysical,  and  explains  the  obscure 
by  that  which  is  still  more  obscure :  it  further  supposes  a  degree 
of  wickedness  in  Judas  that  strips  him  of  everything  human,  and 
this,  notvrithstiuiding  that  his  repentance,  although  perverse  in 
its  operation  uid  results,  testified  to  some  remains  of  goodness, — 
notwithstanding,  too,  that  even  his  violent  and  desp^Bte  death 
exhibited  traces  of  his  former  greatness.  This  view  stands  also  in 
contradicti<m  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  He  came  to  seek  the  lost; 
and  assumes  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  member  of  His  most 
intimate  circle  should  betray  Jesus,  which  does  not  by  any  means 
seem  to  have  been  necessary  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  publicity  * 
of  His  life.  The  first  two  views  being  unt^iable,  only  the  third 
remains  for  our  adoption.'  This  has  also  its  difficulties,  but  will 
be  justified  by  the  remarks  which  follow.  It  was  the  destiny  of 
Jesus,  in  His  entire  manifestation,  to  divide  the  divine  from  the 
ungodly,  the  good  from  the  evil, — ^to  awaken  and  quicken  the  one, 
and  to  punish  and  spiritually  overcome  the  other.    Even  whilst 

1  John  y\.  64,  70.  But  there  are  tome  of  you,  thca  believe  not.  For  Jetut  knew 
Jirom  the  beginnmg  who  tkeg  were  that  beBevedtOtid  who  should  bttragBim.  Bate 
mot  I  ehoten  you  twehe,  and  one  of  you  ia  a  devil  f 

*  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Base.    See  his  Ltben  Jeaut  3d  £d.  §  110,  p.  18S. 
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on  earth,  He  thus  manifested  and  judged  the  hearts  of  men.^ 
In  and  through  Him  were  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  to  be  re- 
vealed :  some  were  to  be  raised  up,  others  to  ba  cast  down. 
That  which  had  been  exemplified  through  the  entire  history  of 
homanity,  found  also  its  illustration  amongst  those  who  came 
into  closest  contact  with  Jesus  in  His  earthly  life.  Either  of  the 
two  results,  considered  in  itself,  might  have  followed  in  the  case  of 
Judas.  He  was  still  a  man,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  salvation : 
he  might  fall,  but  he  might  too,  perhaps,  like  Peter,  rise  again : 
a  ray  of  holy  love  might  yet  penetrate  his  souL  That  this  would 
not  take  place,  was  not  clearly  to  be  foreseen ;  for  it  is  precisely 
evil,  as  something  which  is  utterly  arbitrary  and  inconseques^, 
tial,  on  whose  development  we  cannot  with  certainty  calculate: 
Looking  to  the  possibility  of  a  change  for  the  better,  Jesus  chose 
him.  But  by  an  act  of  wickedness,  which  is  at  the  bottom  as  incap- 
able of  rational  explanation  as  evil  is  generally,  Judas  hardened 
himself,  even  whilst  in  communion  with  the  purest  goodness.  Thus 
that  Divine  love  which  might  have  saved  him,  only  worked  his  de- 
struction. And  just  as  all  evil  must  finally  serve  the  good,  so  Judas, 
when  the  process  of  hardening  had  once  set  in,  was  compelled 
to  further  the  ends  of  Jesas,  whatever  his  own  intentions  might 
be.  In  contrast  to  the  purity  of  Jesus,  hf  exhibited  sin  in  all  its 
abominableness :  and,  by  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  he  helped  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of 
redemption.  Through  him  and  his  crime,  it  became  possible  for 
Jesus  to  enter  into^fie  suffering  of  death,  without  seeking  it 
Himself.  Finally,  too,  by  his  own  desperate  death,  he  testified 
to  the  purity  of  Him  whom  he  had  betrayed.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  seek  the  end,  the  reason,  but  only  the  result  of 
the  choice  of  Judas  by  Jesus.     The  choice  was  dictated  by  the 

'  A  x*irK  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  writings  of  John.  The 
xiyn  Bmv  is  designated  *$<«««<  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter 
iT.  12. 
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motives  indicated  aboTe ;  and  these  motiTes  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
ledged to  hare  been  pore,  seeing  that  they  were  based  on  the 
possibility  of  the  salvation  even  of  Jadas.^ 

I  Natarallj  and  justly  also  w«  sliotiM  cotmt  Jesiis|:ti{Kj  of  an  immonShij,  itfb» 
traces  of  an  taUrmth  were  discovered  in  Him.  Snch  a  discovery  wonld  at  once 
destroy  His  character.  There  is  an  appearance  of  ontroth  in  John  rii.  8^  ]0^ 
Ooyewp  unto  this  Jeast :  I  go  not  tip  yet  tmto  tkit  /east ;  for  aty  fune  u  not  ycC^. 
fuU  come.  But  when  Bii  bretkren  wert  gone  up,  iken  went  He  alto  up  unto  the 
/hut,  not  openly,  but  at  it  were  in  secret ;  and  Porphyry,  an  early  opponent  of 
Christianity,  did  not  £ul  to  make  a  liandle  of  it.  In  Hieronym.  adr.  Pdag. 
Lib.  ii.,  we  read — "  Itanim  se  negarit  et  fecit,  qnod  prios  negayerat,"  latrai 
Porphyrias ;  inconstaotiae  ac  motationis  accnsat.  The  difficolty  wofild  be  mosi 
readily  met  by  reading  mhrm  instead  of  •£»,  "  not  yet,"  as  in  the  English  rersiiMif 
ihiBtead  of  "  not,"  as  the  Greek  oogfat  to  be  rendered :  bnt  it  is  in  the  hi^est 
d^ree  probable  that  this  Tariation  iu  the  reading  has  been  forced  on  tiie  passage 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficolty.  Porphyry  most  in  bis  day  have  read  •»«. 
The  word  is,  boweTer,  used  here  in  the  sense  of  "  not  yet,**  as  in  Jolm  vL  17. 
(compare  also  Mark  xL  13 ;  Ezr.  ili.  6) ;  and,  in  any  case,  whether  the  emphasis 
lies  in  the  more  annsaal  sense  of  »i»,  or  iu  the  strict  understanding  of  the  pre- 
sent frnm  of  the  verb,  ifufimifm,  we  most  limit  the  expression  of  Jesns  to  a  nar- 
row space  of  time,  embracing  only  the  present  and  the  immediate  fatnre.  This 
is  clear  from  the  words  which  follow,  •«  i  tuuftt  i  i/Mf  »»*m  rtwxfufitnu.  V  the 
narratiTe  were  to  be  nnderstood  in  a  different  way,  the  contradiction  most  first 
of  an  hafe  struck  the  Evangelist  himself,  and  he  wonld  sorely  not  have  passed 
it  over  so  heedlessly.  To  the  same  class  of  difficoltiea  belongs  the  passage 
Lake  zxiv.  28,  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village  whither  they  went :  and  He 
made  at  though  He  would  have  gone  further.  Here  an  act  of  dissimnlation  seems 
to  be  attribated  to  Jesns.  What,  however,  more  earefolly  weighed,  we  should 
infer  from  the  account,  is  not  so  much  that  Jesns  Himself  actoally  pretended 
to  be  going  farther,  as  that  the  disciples,  walking  with  Him,  jadged  from  Hia 
behaviopr  that  He  simulated :  He  appeared  as  tf  He  would  go  fariher. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

AB6UMENT8  AGAINST  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  SINLE8SNESS. 

"Wbjssh  the  argnments  against  the  actual  sinlessness  of  Jesns, 
taken  from  matters  of  fact,  are  found  to  be  inadeqaate,  the  only 
coarse  left  open,  is  to  call  in  question  the  possibility  of  sinlessness 
in  the  domain  of  human  life.  If  we  were  necessitated  to  regard 
the  realization  of  a  perfectly  holy  life  as  something  intrinsica^ 
impossible,  we  should,  of  course,  be  unable  to  recognize  sin- 
lessness  in  any  concrete  case.  Such  an  impossibility  has  been 
asserted,  and  reasons  have  been  urged  in  support  of  it,  which  are 
partly  drawn  from  experience,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
moral  idea  and  the  mode  of  its  realization.  The  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  both  kinds  thus  brought  forward,  is  now  therefore 
incumbent  on  us. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

AE6UMENTS  DEAWN  FBOM  £XP^£KCE. 

In  many  cases,  undoubtedly,  the  fruit  of  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  relations  of  life,  is  distrust  of  the  purity  of 
human  virtue,  and  unbelief  in  the  existence  of  true  goodness 
and  greatness  amongst  men.  The  more  earnestly  we  examine 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  around  us,  and  the  workings  of  our 
own  hearts,  the  harder  is  it  to  attain  the  conviction,  that  there 
ever  did  live  one  who  was  wholly  pure  and  perfect.  Whitherso- 
ever our  eyes  are  turned,  we  find  concealed  under  a  thousand 
captivating  forms,  the  hankering  after  pleasure,  vanity,  ambition, 
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tiie  longing  for  possessionfi  and  power;  maleTol^ce  and  envy;  and 
above  all,  that  eril  of  evils,  egotism,  whicli  in  the  subtlest  way 
creeps  into  volitions  and  acts  of  a  nobler  character.  Sddom 
does  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  rejoice  at  the  eight  of  a  really  pure  deeds 
never  have  we  the  happiness  to  discover  ft  man  whose  life  is  an 
onblemished  picture  of  moral  perfection.  The  eye  of  our  spiiii 
becomes,  in  conseqa^ice,  so  accustomed  to  the  constant  speciMM 
of  imperfection,  to  this  chiaroscuro  of  human  life,  that  we  are  m 
danger  of  ultimately  losing  the  power  of  recognizii^  a  diaractec 
of  perfect  moral  parity,  when  presented  before  us.  And  it  is  SD 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  hnmfui  nature  on  which 
Bany  plume  themsdves,  ends  in  the  miserable  and  comfortless 
result  of  absolute  incredulity.  But  that  acquaintance  with  man 
which  leads  to  such  a  conclusion  really  begins  with  the  principle 
of  mistrust ;  and  Uiere  must  have  been  beforehand  an  inclination 
to  discover  defects,  and  dther  not  to  pay  attrition  to  the  good, 
or  to  attribute  it  to  bad  motives.  Besides,  such  a  knowledge 
is  proved  to  be  spurious,  by  the  fact  of  its  giving  a  result  that 
tends  to  destroy  our  best  powers,  faith  uid  love,  and  that  blights 
at  the  root  all  enthusiastic  effort  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If 
we  look  upon  men  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  we  ^all  find  what 
is  undeniably  good  and  noble.^  Men  of  the  sonndest  understand- 
ing, the  keenest  perceptions,  and  of  the  widest  experience  of  life, 
testify  by  thdr  example  that  the  possession  of  thrae  qualifications 
for  judging  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  renuuciaticm  of  ^ 
faith  in  humwity.    They  show  that  it  depends  not  so  much  on 

I  It  is  indeed  trae  that  we  cannot  point  ont  with  matheoiatical  certainty  the 
motives  of  action,  on  which  onr  judgment  d  bnman  morality  mainly  depends : 
bat  if  we  Seelc  to  dedoce  from  this  absence  of  demonstratire  evidence  a 
general  rule,  we  fall  inevitably  into  that  moral  scepticism  whose  effect  is  to 
undermine  all  homan  relationships,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  jnst.  It 
takes  away  at  once  all  ground  for  the  formation  of  a  jodgment  recognizmg  the 
one,  and  reprobating  the  other :  we  then  distinguish  between  good  and  evil 
only  in  conception,  never  as  actually  realized  in  the  world ;  uid  we  are  deprived 
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the  extent  of  experience,  as  on  the  disposition  with  which  we 
examine  the  facts  of  life,  whether  we  come  to  distrust  hnman 
virtue,  or  retain  our  faith  in  it.     There  is  an  unquestionable 
/  analogy  between  faith  in  humanity  and  faith  in  God.    Neither 

the  one  nor  the  other  is  strictly  grounded  on  experience,  but  has 
its  seat  in  the  depths  of  the  sonl.  This  faith  lies  properly  beyond 
experience,  and  is  in  fact  that  higher  energy  which  ought  to  in- 
spire us  with  confidence  and  communicate  strength,  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  is  apparently  contradictory.  Misfortune  may  not 
shake  our  faith  in  the  true  God,  and  as  little  may  our  experience 
of  the  immorality  of  individuals  destroy  our  confidence  in  hnma* 
nity.  Besides,  this  faith  in  its  deepest  ground  is  not  confiden<^ 
merely  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  entirety  of  humanity,  in  the 
idea  and  holy  destiny  of  man : — which  destiny  must  be  attainable, 
being  of  the  appointment  of  the  Creator  Himself.  The  moral 
idea  remains  true,  though  contradicted  by  a  thousand  expe- 
riences. All  experience  is  but  partial :  and  conseq^c^ly,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  what  we  find  within 
oar  narrow  circle  of  vision  is  universally  actual  and  necessary, 
or  that  what  we  do  not  find  there  is  utterly  impossible.  Man  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  destined  to  the  realization  of  that  which 
13  highest,  and  must  consequently,  with  the  help  of  God,  be  cap- 
able thereof.  Holiness  and  love,  not  selfishness  and  sin,  are 
the  eternal  law  of  his  being.  What  ground  have  we,  then,  to 
justify  us  in  believing,  that  universally  and  necessarily  there  can 
be  only  exceptions  to  this  law,  that  there  never  can  be  a  perfect 

of  a  fetandard^according  to  which  the  sairoandingf  world  may  be  estimated.  Bat 
the  mind  of  man,  when  unaffected  by  sophistries,  never  doobts  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  good  and  evil  even  in  oar  ordinary  life, — not  in- 
deed infallibly,  but  yet  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty,  not  from  a  single  action 
alone,  bat  yet  from  a  whole  life,  not  on  a  superficial,  bat  yet  on  a  more  deeply 
penetrating  examination.  In  the  totality  of  a  man's  conduct,  of  his  words  and 
deeds  and  temper,  the  ground  of  his  life,  and  the  aim  to  which  it  is  directed 
are  sorely  rerealed.    Compare  Bdnhard's  Moral,  Th.  iii.,  cap.  i.  §  869.        i^-?-^ 
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fh^ment  of  itf  If  we  bave  a  strong  and  Hvii^  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  homanitj,  we  shall  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  some  one  can  become,  and  to  recognize  that 
One  actually  has  become,  what  man  should  properly  be — an 
image  of  his  holy  Creator.  If  we  have  sn£Bcient  evidence  to 
warrant  onr  believing  that  there  has  been  snch  a  realization,  no 
experiences  of  a  contrary  kind,  however  nnmerons,  should  prevail 
our  reception  of  this  one  fact.  Nor  must  we  allow  it  to  stand  iiif^ 
our  way,  that  this  has  not,  like  facts  of  an  opposite  character, 
Iain  within  the  range  of  onr  own  direct  experience.  A  resolution 
in  moral  matters  to  admit  only  that  which  falls  under  our  own 
obs^ration,  would  make  our  circle  of  visiooaoa  exceedingly  con- 
tracted one.  Not  only  would  onr  faith  in  the  absolutely  pure 
virtue  of  the  Redeemer  be  overthrown,  but  even  onr  faith  in  the 
moral  excellence  of  all  the  good  and  great  men  who  existed  in 
former  times,  or  who  now  exist  beyond  the  limits  of  onr  acquaint- 
ance. The  moral  nature  of  man  devolves  upon  him  the  duty  of 
believing  in  general  in  higher  virtue,  even  when  it  does  not  occnr 
within  the  ^here  of  his  own  indiyidoal  experience :  and  we  can- 
not therefore  rightly  refuse  faith  in  a  perfect  and  pure  virtue 
when  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact  of  its  historical 
realization. 

It  may,  however,  be  further  asked,— Is  it  not  an  universal,  !&• 
dubitable  truth,  that  the  very  nature  of  man  renders  it  impotable 
for  him  ever  to  be  perfectly  good  ?  Does  not  experience  show 
us  that,  to  be  human  at  all,  involves  both  a  sinful  bias  and  sinful 
acts  ?  The  question  thus  started  is  of  a  very  comprehensive 
nature,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  examine  one  by  one,  the  different 
elements  of  which  it  is  constituted.^ 

I  The  difficnlties  which  may  be  raised  in  this  c<niiieetion  are  most  taOj  ex- 
pressed by  de  Wett^  in  his  CkruOieke  SiUenlAre,  Th.  L,  pp.  182-193,  wbere 
the  entire  section  on  Christms  der  HaKge  shoald  be  compared.  De  Wette 
speaks  more  positively  in  regard  to  the  sinlessnees  of  Jesus  in  hia  imtk  ea» 
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First  of  all,  it  may  be  ni^ed  as  a  difficulty,  that,  "  if  we  ascribe 
to  JesQs  the  possibility  of  sinning,  we  most  also  conceive  of  Him 
as  subject  to  sinfulness :  for  sinfalness  ciJ&sists  precisely  in  the 
possibility  of  sin,  and  not  in  the  snm  of  actually  committed  sins. 
Consequently,  to  pronounce  Jesus  free  from  actual  sin,  is  not  to 
declare  Him  free  from  original  sin.  Sinfulness  implies  necessarily 
a  minimum  of  sin,  and  therefore  excludes  absolute  sinlessness.**  * 
On  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  true,  a  real  man,  it  camiot 
of  course  be  denied  that  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  sin.  This 
possibility  is  directly  inyohred  in  the  nature  «f  man  as  a  being 
who  is  made  subject  to  moral  laws,  and  who  is  therefore  free. 
And  if  we  assume  that  the  possibility  of  sin  means  exactly  the 
^ame  as  sinfulness,  then  it  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  a  germ 
of  sin  is  implanted  along  with  a  moral  nature.  But  the  term 
sinfulness  manifestly  expresses  far  more  than  the  mere  possibility 
of  sinning.  Along  with  the  h^er,  we  can  conceive  of  the  free- 
will being  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference  to  evil  or  good,  and 
of  a  development  from  a  condition  of  simple  innocence  to  one  of 
conscious  virtue,  without  the  intervention  of  sin.  The  former,  on 
the  contrary,  presupposes  a  positive  inclination  to  evil,  fr{«a 
which  there  then  arises  actual  sin.  Hence,  in  acknowledging  the 
possibility  of  sin  in  Jesus,  we  do  not  at  all  concede  the  existence 
of  sinfulness,  or  even  of  the  least  trace  of  actual  eviL 

A  further  question  is  as  to  whether,  besides  that  possibility  of 
sin  which  we  necessarily  attribute  to  a  personal  being  as  such, 
there  was  not  in  Jesus  that  bias  towards  evil  which  we  term  ori- 
ginal sin.  The  answers  given  to  this  question  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  different  modes  of  thought  on  theological  mat- 
titled.  Das  Weten  da  CkristKehen  Glaubmt,  §  53,  p.  272  ff.  The  mention  here 
made  of  the  earlier  doabts  of  this  worthy  and  excellent  man,  has  no  personal 
object.  Sach  views,  as  having  once  been  published,  nrast  have  a  place'iu  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  present  sabject. 
>  De  Wette,  Sittefdekre,  Th.  i.,  p.  188.  '  i 
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t^s  in  general  We  merely  evade,  not  solve,  the  difficoMy,  when 
we  reply  by  affirmii^  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  original  sis, 
•— whoi  we  assert  that  man  enters  life  innoe^t,  in  the  fall  posses- 
sion of  his  moral  powers,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  himsdf  ta 
prevent  his  developmoit  bdng  perfectly  pure,  espedally  when 
circnmstances  are  favoorable.  But  this  answer,  ev^i  whilst 
meeting  luresent  difflcnlties,  involves  ns  in  others,  and  has  besides 
no  sufficient  foundation.  The  voice  of  wisdom  In  all  ages,  our 
own  daily  experience,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Scriptures,  do  not 
permit  us  to  doubt  that  tiia«  is  in  human  nature  a  ruling  inclina- 
tion to  sin.  The  mere  denial  thereof  cannot  satisfy  a  man  ci 
deeper  reflection,  and  does  not  loosen  the  knot.  Still  it  may  be 
u^ed  that,  in  whatever  way  we  may  understand  the  doctrine  ci 
inherited  sinfuhiess,  or  of  original  sin,  moral  freedom  must  hti 
assumed  to  be  an  original  and  indestructible  attribute  of  humaa 
nature.  This  is  equally  dalmed  by  Christianily,  and  by  oor 
moral  consciousness.  Despite  the  t^dency  to  evil  which  we  feel 
within  us,  we  are  conscious  of  an  indestructible  power  to  refiist 
the  attractions  of  sin,  of  a  capacity  to  determine  ourselves  for  the 
good.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we  can  be  held  respon- 
sible for  our  actions,  and  guilty  for  performing  such  as  are  oi  an 
evil  character,  when  we  could  have  restrained  ourselves.  In  that 
certfunty  of  freedom  which  forbids  the  assumption  that  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  sinning,  a  gnarfuitee  is  giv^  thai  it  is 
possible  to  share  humui  nature,  and  yet  to  be  free  from  sin.  If 
man  is  in  any  single  instance  unconstrained  to  evil,  and  able  to 
choose  the  good,  he  must  be  so  in  all  cases ;  and  if  good  were 
actually  chosen  in  all  cases,  there  would  be  a  rei^ization  of  sin- 
lessness.  But  even  this  answer  does  not  thoroughly  suffice :  nor 
is  it  essentially  different  from  the  former  one.  Like  that,  too,  it 
originates  in  a  Peli^ian  cast  of  thought.  Man  does  unquestion- 
ably possess  freedom  even  in  his  present  condition,  but  not  as  a 
pure  and  unweakened  power.    He  has  it  now  only  in  the  shiq>e  of 
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a  capacity  to  become  free,  and  the  process  by  which  he  attains 
to  real  freedom  lies  through  actoal  sin.  A  pure  development  of 
the  power  of  freedom-  is  possible  to  it  only  in  its  uncormpted 
state.  If,  whilst  free,  sinfulness  attaches  to  ns,  oar  freedom  most 
evidently  be  limited  and  hindered,  and  at  our  best  state  we  shall 
feel,  at  the  very  least,  that  we  labour  under  a  "difficulty  of  good,*** 
that  an  inward  discord,  a  conflict  attends  us,  which  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  complete  sinlessness.  If  Jesus  had  had  to  over- 
come an  innate  bias  to  evil,  we  must  have  looked  on  His  nature 
and  character  as  stained,  however  perfect  His  virtue  might  other- 
wise  have  been. 

On  the  assumption  of  universal  sinfulness  among  men,  there 
remains  therefore  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  perfect 
purity  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  than  by  supposing  that  a  creative 
Divine  influence  was  at  work  in  the  origin  of  His  personality.' 
Because  God  so  willed  and  effected  it,  a  new  link  was  introduced 
by  a  direct  creation  into  the  chain  of  sinful  life ;  and  the  indivi- 
dual thus  created  was  endowed  with  pure,  fresh,  and  nnblemished 
moral  powers,  in  order  that  a  perfectly  holy,  godly  life  might  be 
first  realized  in  Him,  and  then  through  Him  in  humanity.  The 
objection,  that  the  case  is  in  this  way  transferred  to  the  region  of 
the  miraculous  but  not  explained,  need  not  mislead  us.  The 
new  commencement  of  moral  and  religious  life  in  Christ  is  un- 
doubtedly a  miracle,  and  inexplicable  save  on  the  assumption  of 
direct  Divine  causality.  The  new  thing,  however,  which  is  thus 
called  into  existence,  is  not  contrary  to,  but  the  real  re-esta- 
blishment of,  human  nature  in  its  (Original  purity.  Christ  is  the 
second  and  true  Adam.    Furthermore,  the  only  condition  on 

1  Angnstine  calls  it  d^^Uat  boni  in  Iiis  earlier  writings.  ,,-.  - 1^^^  • 

^  "  All  individual  life  rests  on  an  original  and  specifically  determined  Ibnn 

of  being,  which  points  back  to  the  Creator :"  Hase,  Ldten  Jesu^  §  32,  p.  58.    For 

s  farther  carrying  ont  of  this  proposition  in  relation  to  the  stnleasneas  of  Jems, 

see  the  5frn<fcftn/Km,  Heft  3,  pp.  10&-109. 
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which  we  cfui  satisfactorily  account  for  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity, or,  in  fact,  of  true  religion  at  all,  is,  that  God  Himself 
enters  into  actnal  fellowship  with  hamanity,  and  exerts  a  creatiye 
influence  on  its  deyelopment.  This,  i^ain,  is  inconceivable,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  influence  manifests  itself  in  a  special 
manner  in  individnal  persons,  and  in  every  portion  of  tiie  being 
of  these  persons.  Whoever  believes  that  the  foundation,  pro- 
gress, and  perfection  of  the  religions  life,  are  possible,  apart  from 
immediate  Divine  working  towards  that  eaud,  let  him  try  if.  he 
can  furnish  a  better  solution. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  with  greater  apparent  force,  that 
in  this  way  we  destroy  the  significuice  of  the  life  of  Jesns  as  an 
example  to  men.  If  Jesns  was  in  His  origin  free  from  sinful 
taint  through  special  Divine  influence,  and  if  He  was  endowed 
with  new  moral  power  by  special  Divine  gift.  He  cannot,  in  re-  ^ 

spect  of  mond  perfection,  be  a  true,  binding  example  to  those 
who  are  not  similarly  favonred.    Withont  donbt,  what  is  said  ^.,;, 

abont  Christ  as  a  pattern  to  men,  must  be  understood  with  i^ 
proper  limitation  and  distinction.  Christ  is  not  our  model  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  under  obligation  at  once  and  essentially  to  be 
as  He  was,  bat  in  the  sense  that  we  ought  to  become  like  Him. 
He  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  the  Saviour :  we — are  the  saved.  A 
Redeemer  should  possess  original  and  permanent  freedom  from 
sin :  in  the  redeemed  the  dominion  of  sin  is  necessfmly  presup* 
posed.  No  one  of  us  is  expected  or  called  to  be  a  saviour :  but 
we  are  invited  and  urged  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  saved.  For 
this  reason  we  cannot  in  all  respects  be  as  Christ:  through  Him, 
however,  we  may  attaitt  deliverance  from  sin,  and  be  gradually 
transformed  into  His  glorious  likeness.  Our  &ith  in  Christ  as 
our  Redeemer  necessarily  involves  a  consciousness  of  His  specific 
diffierence  from  us.  But  we  are  not  on  this  ground  fireed  from 
an  obligation  to  follow  His  example.  Holiness  must  ever  remain 
a  standard  for  us,  even  although,  as  realized  in  a  particular  pw<^ 
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aotif  it  be  dae  to  the  working  of  a  higher  than  human  power. 
Even  God  Himself,  in  His  absolute  holiness,  is  set  before  as  as 
the  moral  ideal  after  which  we  onght  to  strive.  But  God  in  His 
absolnt^iess  is  too  highly  exalted,  too  far  beyond  as,  to  be 
efficiently  oar  example ;  md  therefore  One  has  been  given  as 
which  fe  thoroughly  human,  and  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
all  the  relations  and  conditions  of  life.  There  was  only  one  con- 
dition on  which  such  an  example  of  perfect  purity  could  be  ex- 
hibited to  us,  and  this  was,  that  He,  through  whom  it  was  to  be 
realized,  slionld  not  share  the  common  tendency  to  sin,  nor  be 
entangled  in  the  conflict  with  it, — ^that  He  should  be  endowed 
with  powers  in  full  integrity,  and  be  capable  of  a  jpure  and 
perfectly  normal  development.  Hence  we  must  remain  unre- 
deemed, or  the  character  of  Him  who  comes  to  redeem  us  must 
be  without  stain.  We  may  object  that  this  constitutes  an  ad- 
vantage over  us ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  advan- 
tage for  ail,  because  unless  He  surpassed  us  in  this  respect  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  humanity  to  attain  to  the  pos* 
session  of  that  which  is  best,  highest,  and  most  saving.  Christ 
is  not  thereby  rendered  l^s  fit  to  be  an  example  to  us,  aky 
more  than  great  geniuses  are  prevented  from  being  patterns 
to  ordinary  men  by  the  eminent  gifts  with  which  they  are  - 
naturally  endowed.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  that  only 
coold  be  acknowledged  as  typical,  which  works  its  way  up  with 
difficulty  out  of  an  ordinary  and  commonplace  condition,  nothing 
truly  great  and  worthy  of  imitation  would  ever  find  realization 
among  men.  We  know,  however,  that  even  in  our  ordinary  Kfe, 
no  real  and  genuine  progress  can  be  made,  unless  men  arise  who 
are  possessed  of  extraordinary  natural  talents ;  and  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  this  to  be  still  greater,  when  an 
example  is  to  be  given  us,  and  a  path  marked  out  for  us,  in  con- 
nection with  that  which  is  highest,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 
man  to  God. 
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"  Again,  it  is  argned,  that  ^  so  far  as  the  virtue  of  Jesas  was 
really  hnman,  there  must  haye  been  a  sensnons  el^nent  in  it, 
for  no  haman  virtae  is  quite  free  from  such  an  admixtore :  bnt 
imperfection  is  inrolred  in  such  a  sabjection  to  the  law  of  oor 
sensnons  natnre,  and  thns  an  end  is  pnt  to  any  absolote  moii^ 
perfection."*  There  is  an  element  of  truth  idso  in  this  obsenra^S-i^^ 
tion.  We  cannot  deny  the  presence,  m  the  virtue  <^  Jesus,  of 
that  sensnons  admixtore  which  gives  the  freshnees  of  life  to  cor 
own  willing  and  acting.  Body  and  spirit  in  Him  were  ctnmected 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  men.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  assertion,  that  there  is  something  intrindcidly  smM 
in  this  sensuous  element  of  our  volitions  and  acts.  Provided 
that  the  highest  principle  of  our  constitution,  the  spirit  (tmeuma')^ 
is  tiie  ultimate  and  decisive  sonrce  of  our  volitions  and  acts,  tiiey 
are  good,  notwithstanding  that  some  portion  of  their  fresfanesi^' 
impulse,  life,  is  due  to  a  sensuous  element.  Indeed,  such  an  ad^* 
mixture  is  inevitable,  either  at  the  origin,  or  during  the  execution 
of  onr  purposes.  The  sensnons  part  of  man's  being  is  only  evfl 
when  it  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the  higher,  the  pneumatic  pari* 
By  bituiding  it  as  e^entially  sinful,  we  necessarily  bring  an  accnsa- 
tion  against  the  Author  of  our  nature.'  But  it  is  impossible  to  show 
that  the  sensuous  impulses  in  Jesus,  were,  in  any  single  case,  to  ao 
unwarrantable  degree  the  moving  spring  of  a  determiimtioo  of  His 
will :  or  that,  when  caSied  into  natural  play,  they  ever  came  into 
conflict  with  His  higher  natnre.  The  general  character  of  His 
words  and  acts  is  not  passionate  excitemoit,  but  the  purest  and 
most  deliberate  calmness,  the  highest  self-posseesion.* 
Still  less  clear  is  it,  how,  without  r^arding  the  whde  creation 

,^^I>e  Wette,  iSSMeiifeftra,  Th.  1,  p.  88. 

*  Compare  MQller^s  Doctrim  qfSin,  i.,405  ff.,  and  with  special  nference  tl| 
the  perfect  holiness  of  Jttns,  pp.  489-443,  where  also  there  is  particniariy  a  r*- 
fatation  of  ToIIner's  Tkeotogiteke  Vntertuchimgm,  B.  L,  p.  3. 

s  This  is  beaotifiilly  nnfblded  in  Sack's  ApoUtgeHk,  3d  ed.,  p.  207  £ 
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with  the  Gnostics,  as  a  defection  from  God,  we  can-  speak,  in  con- 
nection with  Jesos,  of  the  "  goilt  of  being  finite:**  how  snch  ex- 
pressions  can  be  nsed,  as  that  "  Jesus  was  after  all,  as  a  homui 
being,  finite,  and  conseqaently  was  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
gnilt  of  finitnde.'*^  It  is  nnqnestionably  trne,  that  a  being  can  only 
attain  to  that  kind  of  perfection  for  which  it  is  fitted  by  the 
measure  of  its  nature.  Finite  beings  are  perfect  under  finite 
conditions :  the  Infinite  is  absolntely  perfect.  But  no  gmlt  rests 
on  the  former  because  its  perfection  is  only  finite,  if  it  do  bat 
fulfil  the  destiny  of  its  nature.  The  creature  may  be  perfect  as 
a  creature,  and  any  charge  of  guilt  which  we  lay  to  the  account 
of  its  finiteness  falls  back  ultimately  on  the  Creator  Himself,  who 
was  not  content  to  exist  in  solitary  absoluteness,  to  be  only  the 
ground  of  His  own  being,  but  created  besides,  and  outside  of  Him- 
self, a  world  subject  to  finite  limits  and  conditions. 

Last  of  all,  the  objection  has  been  raised  from  this  side,  that 
"  the  feeling  of  humility  in  Jesus  must  hare  arisen,  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  imperfection  and  limitation,  from  some  mmimum  of 
sinfalness.  Snch  a  feeling  is  essential  to  the  moral  perfection  of 
humanity:  it  is  the  means  by  which  man  frees  himself  from  the 
guilt  which  cleaves  to  him :  consequently  Jesus  was  in  this  re- 
spect also  our  pattern,  that  He  humbled  Himself  as  a  finite  being 
before  His  heavenly  Father."*  If  we  are  to  uphold  the  unity  of 
the  inward  life  and  being  of  Jesns,  we  cannot  admit  this  assump- 
tion. For  the  same  Jesus  who  declared  Himself  free  from  all 
sin,  who  was  conscious  of  being  one  with  God,  who  felt  that 
He  was  revealing  the  Father  in  His  whole-  life,  cannot  hare 
humbled  Himself  from  any  sense  of  moral  failing  and  guilt,  but 
only  from  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  and  of  condescending 
love  towards  mankind.  And,  in  fact,  humility  does  not  necessarify 
imply  or  form  part  of  a  consciousness  of  indwelling  sin.    The 

1  De  Wette,  SUtenkkre,  Th.  L,  pp.  189  and  193. 
»  De  Wette,  SUteniekre,  Th.  L,  p.  192,' 
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latter  is  rather  a  feeling  of  gnilt.  Humility  consistg  reaDj  in  a 
modest  estimate  of  the  good  which  pertains  to  as,  in  a  mild  judg- 
ment of  others  who  are  of  less  worth,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
all  the  good  we  possess  is  not  our  desert,  but  the  gift  of  a  higher 
power  and  a  higher  love.  In  this  sense  we  do  find  humility  id 
Jesus.  Never  did  He  seek  to  exhibit  His  high  superiority  so  as 
to  dazzle  those  around  Him.  Ever  was  He  gentle  and  conde* 
scending,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  His  light  and  love  might  pene^ 
trate  and  gladden  even  the  weakest  and  lowest.  And  in  aU  that 
He  did  and  said.  He  referred  to  the  great  source  of  truth  and 
goodness,  to  the  Father,  who  gave  to  the  Son  to  haye  in  Himsdf . 
the  fulness  of  Divine  life.  In  this  last  connection  it  was,  that 
the  humility  of  Jesus  peculiarly  manifested  itself — ^in  the  manner 
in  which  He  completely  subordinated  Himself  to  God,  despite  all 
His  consciousness  of  dignity  and  independence.  He  did  onfy- 
that  which  was  pleasing  to  the  Father :  His  works  and  words 
were  only  those  which  the  Father  prepared  and  sent  Him  to  per* 
form  and  speak :  His  whole  life  was  directed  to  glorify  the  name 
of  the  Father :  He  confessed  that  the  Father  was  greater  than 
the  Son :  yea,  He  even  declined  for  Himself  the  appellation  good, 
and  would  have  it  applied  only  to  God.  This  very  refusal,  as 
expressed  in  the  well-known  words  (Matthew  xix.  17 ;  Mark  x. 
18 ;  Luke  xviiL  19),  Wlty  caUest  thou  Me  good*  One  onJy  u 
good,  even  God,  has,  however,  often  been  a  source  of  perplexity : 
and  difficulty,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  strSdng  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  His  own  sinlessness.^ 
But  only  one  who  denies  altogether  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  coulcl' 
use  it  for  such  a  purpose.  Whoever  does  recognize  His  sinles8>» 
less '  can  never  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  wishing  to  maint^tin  that" 
Jesus  Himself  expressly  testified  to  the  contrary.    And  of  i^ 

>>:>  Amoog^  modems  by  Stnuias,  Olmbentbknt  ii.  182;  andlqr  fritocb^  CSm- 

■Mii/rt.  <fe  A»a^  JJMM,  ii.,  part  1,  p.  1!;  ?  -         ,.    -rv  -^j-      -^    --  ,- --r-'-^,^  e 

*  As  Fritsscbe  does.  '  -     ..,,.-- 
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surety,  the  same  Jesns  who  felt  Himself  to  be  one  with  6od, 
and  who  was  conscious  that  His  whole  being  was  an  expressi<m  of 
the  Divine  nature,  could  not  have  said  that  God  alone  was  good 
in  the  sense  of  accusing  Himself  and  implying  His  own  want 
of  moral  goodness.  Nor  did  He  intend  to  be  thus  understood. 
Apart  from  their  reference  to  the  rich  yoni^  man,  His  words  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  an  expression  of  the  same  humble  subor- 
dination to  God,  which  moved  Him  to  speak  of  the  Father  as 
sending,  teaching,  sanctifying,  and  glorifying  Him, — in  a  word,  as 
the  Greater,  whilst  at  the  same  time  He  was  conscious  of  beii^ 
one  with  God.  Moreover,  the  Father  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  source  not  only  of  all  being,  but  of  all  the  good- 
ness of  being:  He  is  the  absolutely  Good,  One  who  in  Hk 
holiness  is  eternally  the  same.  Contrasted  then  with  the  Fath^, 
the  Son  is  one  who  as  a  man  undergoes  a  gradual  development 
in  holiness;  one,  who  rises  to  the  perfection  of  Divine  glory 
through  trials,  conflicts,  and  sufferings.  We  can  entertain  no 
other  view  of  Jesus  as  far  as  regards  His  human  nature,  however 
urgently  we  may  insist  on  His  sinlessness.  And  that  the  apos- 
tolic mind  conceived  of  Him  thus,  is  evident  from  many  portions 
of  the  Gospels,  and  especially  from  the  representation  given  a{ 
Jesus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iL  10-18,  v.  7-9),  as 
One  who  was  made  perfect^  by  suffering  and  temptation,  and 
who,  on  that  very  ground,  is  such  a  High  Priest  as  was  needed  by 
and  fitted  for  humanity.  What  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  testi- 
mony to  this  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Himself?  To  Him,  the 
Father  was  not  only  in  a  general  respect  the  greater,  but  also 
specially  in  respect  of  the  good  in  the  highest  sense, — ^in  re- 
spect of  that  good  which,  abiding  in  eternal,  unchanging  fiilness, 
is  the  source  of  aU  the  goodness  which  manifests  itself  in  time : 

>  On  the  «iXiiW<r  of  Christ,  a  conception  which  still  stands  in  need  of  a  more 
acenrate  investigation,  compare  Tholock  in  the  second  appendix  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  £p.  to  the  Hebrews.  -    r    ~. 
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inatiiprd,  God  was  the  alose  Good.    In  this  sense,  Jesus  did  not 
wish  Hunself  to  be  called  good  in  coigonction  witii  the  Father. 
He  could  not  have  expressed  His  homilitj  before  God  more  simply 
and  strongly  than  He  did:  and  yet  it  is  quite  clear  from  tbe^    * 
connection,  that  His  expression  thereof  was  characterized  by  per-t^ 
feet  fitness,  and  did  not  contradict  His  other  utterances.^ 

*  It  is  possible  tliat  these  difficult  words  msy  not  have  origpnally  stood  in 
Matthew.    Griesbach  and  Lacbmann  omit  them  as  spurious  in  their  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.    Bat  in  any  case  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  other 
synoptical  Gospels,  Marie  and  Luke.    The  difficulty  arismg  from  Chrises  wisk-'^ 
ing  the  predicate,  "  good,"  to  be  applied  only  to  God  is  therefore  unavrndable. "^^  ^^■ 

Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  removed  by  maintaining  that  special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  word  xiytn,  as  if  Jesus  had  only  meant  that  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  ceremonioosly  staled  good,  like  the  proud  Jewish  Doctors.  In  such  a  case 
He  would  have  said,  "  None  is  to  be  called  good,  but  God  alone."  As  little 
can  hrip  be  fonnd  in  the  explanation  to  which  the  older  orthodox  theologians 
resorted,  (see  Wolfs  Curse  PhiloL  i,  283,)  according  to  which,  the  inteutioii  of 
Jesos  was,  indirectly  to  lead  the  yoaog  man  to  a  recognition  of  His  dirint^.  ^ 

The  youth  was  to  reason  thus:— "If  only  God  is  good,  Jesus  Christ, ioas- 
mnch  as  He  is  good,  mart  also  be  God."   Wimmer's  view,  in  an  essay  in  the  ~  ^ 

Studitn  ymd  Kritikm,  1M^  L  pp.  11&-163,  is  decidedly  too  artificial,  and*        ^ 
not  quite  in  analogy  with  the  general  usage  of  words.  He  insists  most  strongly 
that  the  conjunction  «'  /m^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "if  not,"  and  takes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  to  be — "  No  one  is  to  be  called  good  if  the  one  God  is  not    ^ 
called  good,  that  is,  if  He  is  not  recognised  as  the  one  sole  condition  of  all  tho 
goodness  of  being."  Thesimplest  solution  of  the  problem  is  this :  The  youngman, 
who  was  evidently  well  disposed,  but  somewhat  self-complacent,  satisfied  with 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  works  {yet.  20),  had  employed  the  address,  iMnmi*  : 
i-yM,  as  a  title  cnatomarily  g^ven  to  Babbins,  (see  BiU.  Bremau.,  Class,  iv.  p. 
1081)  superficially,  and  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  it.    Jesus  takes  hold  , 

of  the  expression,  and  seeks,  by  opening  np  the  whole  rignificance  and  depth  of  -  . 

the  word  itymtit,  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  young  man  to  the  highest  source  . 
of  the  truly  good,  from  which  source  alone  he  can  gain  genuine  moral  goodness.. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  to  suppose,  wiUi  de  Wette,  that  Jesoj  here  intended  to 
pronounce  the  question  about  the  truly  good  an  inscrutaUe  one,  or  to  hold  with 
Julias  Miiller,  that  He  indicated  that  the  answer  to  the  question  lay  very  near 
at  hand,  we  need  not  attempt  to  decide.  At  all  events  Jesos  replied  to  the 
young  man,  who  had  already  done  good  works,  but  sought  now  to  know  the 
real  good,  that  good  whidi  leads  to  eternal  life,  "  Only  One  is  good,  even  God : 
in  Him  is  the  fulness  and  fonntun  of  all  goodness :"  from  which  it  naturally 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

AROUMENTS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MORAL  IDEA. 

In  the  last  place,  a  word  mast  be  said  on  the  position  tak^ 
on  the  subject  under  consideration  in  recent  speculative  and 
critical  systems  of  thought.*  They  expressly  call  in  question 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  Philosophical  arguments  mainly  are 
employed  to  this  end ;  that  is,  arguments  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  moral  idea  and  its  development  in  humanity :  we  are  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  meeting  them  on  the  same  ground. 

followed  that  the  tme  good  could  only  be  attained  by  him  or  by  any  other  man 
in  fellowship  with  God.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Jesoa  pointed  him  to  the 
commandmeDts  of  God  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine  will :  and  when  the 
youth  assured  Him  that  he  had  kept  these  commands,  Jesos  further  requhred 
that  which  is  highest  of  all,  that  which  is  especially  difiBcult,  partly  with  the 
view  of  enabling  him  to  know  himself  truly,  and  partly  in  order  to  lead  him  to 
the  cardinal  point,  the  need  of  fellowship  with  God.  When  Jesus,  therefore, 
in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  declines  for  Himself  the  epithet  "  good,"  He 
cannot  have  meant  to  say  that  He  was  not  good  in  the  human  sense,  but  only 
that  the  word,  in  the  depth  and  fulness  in  which  it  is  used  by  Himself,  belongs 
to  God  alone.  See  the  commentaries  of  de  Wette,  Olshaosen,  Meyer  on 
Matthew  xix.  17,  and  Julius  Miiller's  Doctrine  of  Sin,  voL  i.  pp.  143-145.  For 
remarks  on  the  reading  in  Matthew,  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  passage, 
consult  also  Tischendorf,  Dixsert.  erU.  et  exeget.  de  Ev.  Mattk.  xix.  16.  Lips. 
1840;  and  Theile's  review  of  the  same  in  Theol.  Lit.  BlaU,  1841,  Febr.  No.  21. 

1  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  well  known.  I  therefore  merely  mention, 
on  the  one  side,  Stranss's  Schlutedbhandlung  zum  Ld>en  Jen,  and  the  Chris* 
tolot^ical  portion  of  his  Glaubentlehre,  especially  pp.  153-240,  vol.  ii. :  on  the 
otlier  side,  the  essays  of  Alb.  Schweizer  on  the  DignitSt  des  Jtdigion- 
ttiften,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834 ;  and  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss, 
also  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  3,  1837 ;  my  own  treatises  in  the  woric 
Historisch  oder  Mythisch,  Harab.  1838 ;  Fischer's  Prufung  der  SirausHschen 
Glaubenslehre,  Tub.  1842,  Heft  2,  p.  10  ff ;  and  de  Wette's  27<u  Wesen  des  Christ- 
lichen  Gkatbens,  %  6  aaA  %  46.  ':.  r 
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Modern  speculation  does  indeed  aeknowledgelb  J«M»  1  cer- 
tain greatness  of  an  indefinable  kind,  in  virtne  of  which  He  was 
capable  of  being  the  "  occasion**  of  the  rise  of  a  new  faith :  but 
it  denies  Him  a  specific  dignity  distingnishing  Him  Arom  all  other 
men.  It  seeks,  besides,  to  redace  the  traditions  about  Christ  to 
the  measure  of  ordinary  human  history  mainly  by  the  application 
of  two  fimdamental  axioms.  One  of  these  axioms  is,  "  that  ihe.  ' 
first  in  a  series  of  developments  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  the 
greatest:"  the  other  is,  "that  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  idea  : 
to  realize  itself  in  a  single  individual,  but  only  in  the  sum  total  of 
individuals,  in  the  genus.'*  If  the  first  axiom  held  universally  and 
necessarily  true,  we  should  be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  moral 
greatness  of  Jesus  did  not  surpass  the  succeeding  links  of  the- 
chain  of  development  realized  in  the  Christian  world.  Even  the 
relative  eminence  of  Jesus,  His  character  as  our  pattern,  would 
thus  be  destroyed.  And  even  if  the  former  axiom  were  shown  . 
to  be  ipadmissible,  and  there  remained  only  the  second,  this  latter 
would,  if  applied  to  Jesus,  at  the  least  exclude  the  possibility 
of  believing  in  His  absoltOe  moral  greatness,  in  His  perils 
holiness,  and  consequently  do  away  with  His  typical  relation  to  ^'^  * 
men. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  relative  truth  in  both  these  proposi- 
tions :  but  we  deny  that  they  hold  absolutely  true,  and  we  dis- 
pute the  justice  of  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  them  jf^ 
to  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  It  is  perfectly  correct  that  in 
certain  spheres  of  life  the  first  in  a  series  of  developments  is  not 
at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect — the  commencement  is  not  also 
the  fulfilment.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  other  ^heres  the 
first  of  a  series  must  be  also  the  highest,  as  certainly  as — that 
there  would  be  no  development  at  all  were  it  otherwise.  For  ' 
our  present  purpose,  we  shall  distinguish  between  the  spheres  of 
science,  of  art,  and  the  moral  and  religions  life.  In  the  first  de- 
partment, all  is  dependent  on  the  range  of  knowledge :  in  the 
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second,  on  the  inventive  intuition  of  genins,  and  the  distinctive 
capacity  to  give  shape  and  form  to  that  which  is  imagined: 
in  the  third,  the  entire  inner  being  and  life,  which  expresses  itself 
in  a  peculiar  consciousness  relative  to  the  position  of  the  indl- 
vidaal  towards  humanity  and  God,  is  c^led  into  action.  Know- 
ledge is  by  nature  progressive,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
dependent  on  experience,  whose  circle  is  widened  only  gradually 
and  by  the  co-operation  of  many  elements ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  it  is  based  on  processes  of  thought,  which  become 
ever  deeper  in  their  course.  Consequently,  if  this  progress  goes 
on  unimpeded,  the  later  inquirer  ordinarily  surpasses  the  earlier. 
Here  the  axiom  mentioned  previously,  holds  good  as  a  general 
rule.  It  is  not  possible  that  one  man  should  comprehend 
in  himself  all  that  can  be  known.  Least  of  all  can  this  be 
expected  of  him  who  is  the  pioneer  of  any  special  branch  of 
science  or  knowledge.  Every  inquirer  and  knower  is  comple- 
mented by  other  inquirers  and  knowers.  It  is  true,  that  at  cer- 
tain epochs  giant  minds  arise  which  either  unite  the  elements 
they  find  at  hand  in  higher  combinations,  or  sagaciously  antici- 
'pate  the  future;  but  even  they  cannot  pass  beyond  certain 
definite  limits,  and  it  cannot  fail  that  some  of  those  who  follow 
after  may  gain  a  higher  eminence.  But  even  in  the  domain  of 
science  it  is  very  possible  that  one  who  is  the  first  should  also 
be  the  greatest  of  the  series,  iu  so  far  as  a  distinctive,  genial, 
intuitional  talent  is  necessary  to  discovery  in  certain  branches  of 
knowledge, — ^notably,  for  example,  in  philosophy.  This  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  invariably  the  case ;  and  it  will  be  still 
more  rarely  so,  the  more  wedtrust  to  experience  to  supply  us  with 
the  materials  of  knowledge  and  to  determine  our  results,  and 
the  more,  patient  investigation  becomes  necessary.  The  posi- 
tion of  things  in  connection  with  art  is  quite  different.  There, 
only  those  individuals  accomplish  anything  great  who  are  en- 
dowed with  special  creative  powers  and  vrith  remarkable  talents 
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of  execution :  there,  the  most  important  works  owe  their  origin 
not  to  a  co-operation  of  many,  bnt  to  the  intuitions  and  technical 
skill  of  individual  grains :  there,  in  fact,  precisely  that  which  is 
highest  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  individuals.  In  this  depart* 
ment, — supposing  that  the  masters  who  arise,  possessed  of  higher  ^ 
genius,  do  form  schools, — ^they  ordinarily  surpass  their  scholars 
and  successors,  and  thus,  whilst  first  in  the  order  of  time,  are  also, 
relatively  the  most  eminent.  It  is  even  conceivable,  that  a  maet&t 
endowed  with  the  very  highest  powers,  should  produce  works  in 
his  department,  which  remain  pre-eminent  and  unequalled  in  all 
subsequent  times.  The  case  is  differrat,  agun,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion.  Beligion  has  indeed  an  element  of  knowledge  in 
common  with  science,  and  (me  of  intuition  and  representation  in 
common  with  art ;  bnt  in  its  inmost  nature,  it  is  a  peculiar  modlfi-« ' 
cation  and  state  of  the  inner  life,  of  man  at  the  centre  and  in  the 
totality  of  his  being, — it  is  the  conscious  refinrence  of  our  entire 
life,  as  individuals,  to  God.  Here  the  personality,  as  such,  is  all 
in  alL  Everything  deprads  on  the  manner  in  which  it  stands 
inwardly  related  to  God.  To  speak  of  the  gradual  introductim-" 
of  an  essentially  new  form  of  a  principle  of  religion,  by  tiie 
combined  exertions  of  many,  is  almost  preposterous ;  for  the  lif<^ 
the  consciousness  which  constitutes  it,  is  not  the  result  of  compo- 
sition and  amalgamation,  but  must  find  a  seat  originally,  entirely, 
and  undividedly,  in  some  one  soul,  from  which  it  then  passes  to 
others.  He  through  whom  a  new  religions  life  and  consciousness 
are  produced  in  others  is  the  founder  of  a  religion ;  and  he  wiU 
natnridly  be  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  first,  in  the  series  of 
development  of  which  he  is  the  originating  cause.  Only  once  can 
a  peculiar  religious  consciousness  be  said  to  dawn  for  the  first 
time :  only  once  can  there  be  a  really  original  religious  life,  and 
of  necessity  the  life  and  consciousness  will  be  present  with  the 
greatest  freshness,  purity,  and  energy  in  the  spirit  of  him  in 
whom  they  take  their  rise.    This  statement  is  moreover  most 
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distinctly  borne  ont  bj  the  condact  of  every  new  religious  com> 
monity.  There  never  existed  an  historical  religion  which  did 
not  hold  its  founder  to  have  been  possessed  by  its  spirit  in  the 
highest  d^ree,  and  to  have  exemplified  it  most  faithfnlly  and 
fully.  He  who  should  surpass  the  founder  of  the  system  to  which 
he  belongs,  in  the  intensity  and  energy  of  his  religious  life  and  con- 
sciousness, would  himself  become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion, 
and  be  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  developments. 

A  speculative  system  which  treats  religion  as  a  mode  and 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  considers  it  in  contrast  with  philosophy 
bnt  an  imperfect,  elementary,  childish  knowledge,  may  find  it 
very  natural  to  conceive  of  piety  as  gradually  progressing  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  state,  (like  all  things  else,)  and  may  consequently 
be  unable  to  consider  the  founder  of  a  religion,  as  even  relatively 
the  greatest ;,  for  he  is  in  its  view  only  the  occasion,  not  the  real 
cause  of  its  existence.  Bnt  it  is  quite  incredible  that  such  should 
l^  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  In  one  aspect,  undoubtedly, 
religion  may  be  classed  as  knowledge ;  that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  or 
involves  a  doctrinal  system.  On  this  side,  religion  may  undergo 
a  development  through  the  co-operation  of  many.  This  is  the 
domam  of  science,  especially  of  theological  science,  and  in  it  the 
later  may  far  surpass  the  earlier.  But  surely  the  more  recent 
theological  science  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  gained  at 
least  one  step, — ^to  have  established  the  principle,  that  religion  is 
not  properly  knowledge ;  that  Christianity,  in  particular,  is  not 
originally  a  system  of  doctrine ;  and  that  the  nature  and  functions 
of  theology  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  religion.^  In  reli- 
gion there  is  ever  an  element  which  is  primitive,  nnderived,  iirect : 
which  does  not  gradually  arise,  bnt  is  present  perfectly,  un- 
dividedly,  and  originally,  in  the  founder,  and  this  is  the  case 
simply  on  account  of  its  being  life,  consciousness,  a  peculiar 

^  See  among  others  the  well-known  work  of  de  Wette,  ReSgim  md  Thto- 

logit,  2d  Ed.,  1821.  ,  ,3, 
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State  of  the  whole  sonl.  No  thought  of  individnals  Bvpplemeat- 
ing  each  other  can  be  entertained  in  this  connection.  The  one 
mnst  possess  entirely  that  whidi  constitntes  the  peculifuitjr  of  the 
religion,  or  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  religion  at  alL  When, 
howerer,  it  has  once  taken  its  rise  in  any  sonl,  others  can  ner^ 
lay  clfum  to  it  as  an  original,  bnt  only  as  a  derived  possession : 
and  he  who  was  its  originator  mnst  always  be  considered  the 
greatest  in  the  series  of  development  of  which  he  was  also  the 
first  And  in  fact  he  is  ever  recognized  as  such  by  those  wh^ 
constitute  the  series.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  religion,  as 
a  determinate  form  of  life,  is  realized  and  established.  To  main- 
tun  the  contrary, — ^that  Hiose  who  follow  after  should  surpass 
the  founder, — is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  religions  life,  and  to 
apply  to  it  laws  which  elsewhere  hold  true,  but  hen  tap  utte^ 
out  of  place.  ^  "^^  '  .^^  .    •  s* 

Still  Jesus  might,  as  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  have  been 
the  greatest  within  the  Christian  community,  without  being  thertN 
fore  absolutely  perfect.    In  such  a  case  He  would  be  relativefy 
our  standard,  but  not  absolutely  our  prototype,  as  He  is  on  the 
supposition  of  His  sinless  holiness.    Agamst  r^arding  Him  as ;, 
absolutely  onr  prototype,  the  same  critical  philosophy  has  urged, 
that  *Mt  is  not  the  mamier  of  the  idea  to  realize  itself  in  one 
individual  and  grudgingly  to  deny  itself  to  the  rest;  it  resizes: 
itself  in  the  totality  of  individuals,  in  the  race.    Consequently,/* 
where  an  individual  n  represented  to  be  the  absolute  embodiment 
of  the  idea,  there  is  a  transference  to  it  of  that  which  properly 
holds  good  only  of  the  genus,  and  the  individual  must  therefore 
stand  merely  as  a  symbol  of  the  totality."    In  this  objection  also 
there  is  an  element  of  truth.    The  idea  does  undoubtedly  realize 
itself  m  humanity  as  a  whole.    Otherwise  what  significance  conld 
we  attach  to  the  existence  and  development  of  mankind?    Bnt, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  whole  truth,  the  other  side  must  be  t^en 
into  consideration :  namely,  that  the  idea  realizes  itsdf  in  hu- 
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manitj  only  in  and  through  indindoalg.  So  far  from  the  former 
excluding  the  latter,  it  is  not  even  conceiyable  without  it.  All 
development  in  humanitj  has  its  ground  in  personidities :  the 
higher  the  sphere  thereof,  the  more  certainly  is  this  true.  All 
great  men  derive  their  chief  significance  and  importance  from 
the  fact  that  their  life  is  not  something  isolated,  bnt  that 
whilst  itself  having  its  foundation  in  the  forgoing  development  of 
homanity,  it  passes  over  into  and  becomes  part  of  the  succeed- 
ing development.  The  more  fully  this  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
person,  the  greater  he  is :  and  if  there  existed  a  spirit  possessing 
the  capacity  to  diffuse  and  expand  its  inner  life  till  it  should 
become  the  life  of  entire  humanity,  we  should  be  under  the  neces« 
sity  of  esteeming  it  absolutely  great. 

In  connection,  however,  with  the  question  as  to  the  realization 
of  the  moral  idea,  everything  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which 

we  define  the  idea  of  homanity.  The  idea  of  humanity  and  of 
the  perfect  man  does  not  relate  to  any  particular,  special  sphere, 
such  as  that  of  science,  or  art,  or  political  wisdom :  nor  can  it 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  realization  in  the  perfection  of  any 
endowment  or  inclination  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one  of 
these  spheres.  The  idea  of  humanity  comprises  in  itself,  and  our 
attention  in  defining  it  most  be  directed  to,  that  which  may  be 
described  as  the  universal  task,  the  task  which  all  men,  as  m^ 
are  bound  to  accomplish,  whatever  other  powers  or  gifts  may 
have  fallen  to  their  share.  Now  this  absolutely  universal  thing 
is  religion  and  morality.  These  belong  to  all  men  alike :  they  in 
fact  constitute  the  true  humanity  of  man — make  num  in  the  full 
sense  man,  in  relation  first  to  himself ;  then  to  human  society ; 
and  specially  in  the  highest  relation  of  all,  that,  namely,  to  his 
holy  Creator,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge.  If  we  recognize  the  high- 
est aim  of  all  humanity,  and  of  every  individufd,  to  be  the 
attainment  of  perfection  in  piety  and  morality,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  state  of  perfect  union  with  God,  and  the  holiness  which  has 
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its  ground  therdn,  we  shall  be  driyen  to  concede  at  once,  either 
that  this  ideal  perfect  condition  ig  never  realized  at  all,  or, 
that  such  realization  can  only  take  place  in  the  individual  por-^ 
sonality  first  of  all,  and  then,  through  it,  in  a  greater  or  lees 
number  of  other  indindnals ;  not,  however,  in  the  race  or  grauit, 
as  sach.  The  spieculative  point  of  view  of  modem  criticism 
forbids  it  to  entertlun  the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  humanity 
is  never  realized  at  alL  A  fundamental  thought  connected  with 
its  monism  is,  that  tiie  idea  is  by  no  means  a  something  which 
lies  beyond  actuality,  which  is  a  mere  "ought,**  but  that  it 
enters  into  a  real  existence.  Nor  can  we  admit  such  a  sup- 
position ;  for  it  is  our  conviction,  that  this  idea  of  man,  which  we 
recognize  as  Divine,  and  which,  as  an  idea  in  God,  we  cannot 
r^^rd  otherwise  tJian  as  perfect,  would  be  empty  and  unreal 
apart  from  such  a  realization.  So  £ar  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
Divine  mind  have  been  made  known  to  ns,  the  highest  amcmg 
them  is  man.  How  then  can  we  venture  on  an  asserticw  which 
would  imply  that  man  was  conceived  as  imperfect  in  the  idea  of 
him  formed  by  God,  as  in  conjflict  with  and  not  fulfilling  his  des- 
tiny f  We  ean  only  believe  him  to  have  been  conceived  as  perfect. 
If,  moreover,  we  are  necessitated  to  ascribe  reality  to  the  thoughts 
of  God,  we  must  assume  that  the  Divine  idea  of  man  will  in 
some  way,  and  at  some  time,  arrive  at  realization.  But  where  is 
the  realization  to  be  met  with,  which  we  hold  to  be  <^  necessitj 
attained  by  the  idea  1  Modem  speculation  points  us  to  the  race, 
to  the  totality  of  human  individuals  forming  a  complement  to 
each  other.  But  even  from  tiiis  point  of  view,  it  is  confessed, 
although  not  in  the  form  of  original  sin,  that  men  are  all  in  #  . 
mass  sinful  and  imperfect  beings.^  Whrace  then  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  to  come?  A  series  of  imperfect  beings,  even  if 
it  is  continued  indefinitely,  can  never  produce  one  that  is  per- 
fect :  the  totality  of  all  sinftd  men  will  not  originate  one  who  1^ 

i  8tnvua,Glaubaukkre,B.u^p.l8i. 
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sinless.  Besides,  the  notion  of  complementing,  of  a  ree^rocal 
filling  np  of  deficiencies,  is  one  that  is  utterly  inapplicable  to 
morality  and  religion,  espedallj  in  their  perfection.*  They 
mast  either  be  perfectly  and  completely  present,  or  not  at  alL 
If  the  IndiYidnals  are  not  moral  and  religions,  the  race  cannot  be 
said  to  be  so.  In  this  method  we  should  be  driren  to  look 
npon  the  idea  as  a  mere  thing  Fhich  might  be.  A  goal  would 
thns  be  set,  towards  which  there  might  be  an  endless  approzi* . 
matioD,  but  which  could  never  be  reached.  Conseqaently  the 
idea  is  either  never  realized  at  all,  in  which  case  it  is  no  idea, 
bat  a  mere  fiction :  or  it  is  realized,  where  alone  it  can  be,  in 
the  sphere  of  indiridnal  personality. 

In  maintaining  that  the  idea  bestows  itself  in  its  fiilness  on 
one  individual — a  thing  which  we  find,  at  idl  events,  to  be 
approximatively  the  fact  in  all  departments,  (and  specially  in 
art — ^we  are  far  from  implying  that  it  is  foif^i8S*ea8on  niggardly 
towards  all  other  individuals :  we  mean,  in  truth,  just  the  reverse. 
That  special  bestowment  on  one,  is  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
torical process  by  means  of  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  all  the 
rest  to  become  participators.  It  is  eminently  requisite  that  the 
idka,  should  be  realized  in  an  individoal,  when  a  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  God  is  to  be  made,  when  a  perfect  atonement  and  deliver- 
ance are  to  be  effected,  and,  by  means  of  both,  a  perfect  religion 
is  to  be  established.  The  establishment  of  any  definite  historical 
religion  presupposes  one  who  is  the  greatest  as  regards  that 

>  Jalins  MuUer  remarks  very  jnstiy,  in  his  Ckriitkm_  Doetriae  of  Sim,  u, 
265,  that  "the  moral  idea  demands  complete  realixatioo,  a  realisation  that  em- 
braces all  its  fhodamental  aspects,  in  the  life  of  the  indiridnal:  it  endnres  no 
division  of  the  task :  it  does  not  allow  one  person  to  Hmit  himself  to  the  ezer- 
cise  of  one  Tirtne,  and  to  leave  to  others  to  supplement  him  by  the  cnltivatioD 
of  the  other  virtnes.  It  is  one  of  the  must  flagitious  attacks  on  the  majesty  oi 
the  moral  idea,  to  refer  its  claims  to  a  reciprocal  compensation  of  men,  whidi 
shall  make  np  for  the  shortcomings  of  one  by  the  virtoes  of  the  rert."  (Fe 
bach,  Wesen  de»  Ckristentluaus,  p.  205  ff.)      . 
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Btage  of  the  religions  life,  one  who  is  therefore  a  p&ttem: 
how  much  more  mnst  the  establishment  of  the  perfect  religion 
presuppose  one  who  is  not  only  relatively  the  highest,  but 
altogether  perfect  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  who  is  conse- 
qnentl J  onr  prototype.  It  is  a  sheer  contradiction,  to  call  GhruB^ 
tianity  the  absolute  religion,  and  yet  to  declare  its  Founder 
morally  or  religiously  imperfect.  The  fundamental  requirement 
of  all  religion  is,  that  Ood  and  man  come  together,  that  tliey 
enter  into  actual  liying  fellowship :  in  a  word,  it  is  the  union  of 
God  and  man.  This  is  aDowed  by  modem  speculation :  but  it 
makes  the  effecting  thereof  an  infinitely  Hgfat  and  easy  mattw 
by  its  pantheism,  by  its  regarding  Ood  and  man  as  immediately, 
naturally  one.  Moreover  there  n  the  further  objection,  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  sin,  which  necessarily  separates  betwera 
man  and  God,  is  left  altogether  out  of  consideration.  It  the 
reality  and  significance  of  sin  are  confessed,  union  with  God  can 
only  be  conceived  as  rf-tmton,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
sin  must  be  broken  down  and  taken  away :  in  short,  there  mnst 
'be  ui  atonement  and  redraiption,  which,  in  order  to  be  fhnda- 
mental  and  lasting,  most  be  based  on  a  perfect  revelation  of  t2ie 
holy  love  of  God.  But  all  this  can  only  be  brought  |o  pass-l^ 
an  individual— one  who  is  Himself  not  under  the  domimon  of  sin, 
and  who  is  in  full  communion  with  God,  and  who  possesses  the 
power  of  fitting  others  for,  and  recaving  them  into,  the  same 
fdlowship  of  life.^    The  great  aim  of  religion  is  the  muon  of 

I  "The  eaviiniigr  vndentaoidiiiir  any  •Amu  fhat  it  h  impoadble  to  foHB  the 
aeceasary  condition  of  a  perfect  redemption,  which  is,  that  •  rinlesB  man  appear 
at  the  bead  of  the  homan  raee,  and  form  a  sodetj  whidi  ahali  be  at  nniTOSal 
and  comprehendre  as  it  is  pnre  and  holy ;  nrgin;  as  the  reason,  tiiat  the  abs»> 
Inte  can  never  become  reaUy  manifest:  bat  the  consoioosness  possessed  by 
the  belicTer  of  the  original  parity  and  perfection  of  homan  nature,  and  his 
confidence  in  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  which  is  ever  actiTO  in  hamanity,  and  in  tits 
creative  power  which  it  te  constantly  exerciring,  will  never  permit  him  to  call 
that  in  qaestion."— De  Wette,  Wetm  de*  OuiMditm  OUatbau,  %46,p.  241. 
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man  with  God:  consequently,  if  any  religion  can  claim  justly 
to  be  the  absolute  one,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  its  Founder 
realized  this  union  perfectly  in  Himself:  so  completely,  that 
every  hindrance,  that  is,  every  trace 'of  sin,  was  utterly  rraiOTed 
out  of  the  way.  From  this  side  also,  therefore,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  either  that  a  perfect  religion  is  an  etemsd,  never- 
fulfilled  requirement,  something  which  should,  but  never  does, 
exist ;  or  that  its  Founder  realized  the  religious  idea  origin- 
ally, in  Himself,  and,  as  is  directly  implied  in  that  fact,  was 
sinless.  * 

The  remarks  just  made  touching  sin  and  redemption  rid  us 
also,  (as  will  be  found  if  they  are  dnly  examined  and  weighed,) 
of  an  objection  which  has  been  brought  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter.  It  does  not  follow,  we  are  told,  that  because  we 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  realization  of  the  idea,  it  can 
only  take  place  in  one  individuaL  The  premises  given  lead  us 
rather  to  "  expect  a  Divine  kingdom  of  perfectly  holy  men  at  the 
termination  of  the  present  order  of  things,  than  to  consider  it  a 
necessity,  that  a  sinless  individual  should  arise  in  the  midst  of 
history,  who  will  be  the  origin  of  a  new  and  holy- development."  * 
In  reply  to  this  it  might  be  said,  that  in  general  all  higher 
developments  commence  with  individuals,  and  that  new  principles 
must  first  find  an  embodiment  in  certain  persons,  from  whom 
they  are  then  diffused  historically  through  the  race.  We  wiU 
not,  however,  at  present  urge  this  consideration.  We  willing^ 
allow  that  there  is  truth  in  the  objection  just  mentioned.  The 
idea  does  unquestionably,  in  its  energy,  claim  to  be  realized  by 
humanity  in  the  t^gregate ;  and  if  the  development  of  mankind 
were  completely  normal  and  orderly,  this  claim  might  find  direct 
application  in  this  connection.  But  the  devel(^m«it  of  humanity 
has  been  disturbed  by  sin,  and  hindered  in  such  a  way  that, 
unless  the  chain  of  sin  be  broken,  no  expectation  can  possibly  be 
I  See  JnL  Muller's  Dodriu  qfSm,l,  265.    Oteerration.  :> 
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cherished  that  the  perfect  good  win  ever  be  realized  amongst 
men.  The  removal  of  the  hindnmce, — in  other  words,  a  redonp- 
tion, — is  therefore  essentiaJIj  necessary  to  the  redizaticni  of  the 
idea.  Precisely  for  this  reason  was  it  ess^itial  that  a  sinless 
individoal  should  appear  in  the  coarse  of  hmnan  history;  for 
jredemption,  by  its  very  nature,  can  only  proceed  from  one  point, 
Uid  be  effected  by  a  personality  specially  fitted  to  that  aid. 
WhOst,  however,  we  maintam  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
idea  should  first  of  all  find  a  home  in  one  individoal,  we  most 
also  keep  in  view  that  this  took  place  mainly  in  order  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Divine  kingdom  of  perfectly  holy  men,  in  the  course 
and  at  the  termination  of  history.  From  the  mode  in  which  we 
are  compelled  to  conceive  that  the  idea  will  unfold  its  power 
under  the  conditions  given,  we  are  at  liberty  to  affirm  its  realiza- 
tion both  in  humanibf  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  dng)e  individoaL 
The  moral  condition  of  mankind  being  what  it  is,  the  former  can 
only  take  place  as  the  result  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  made 
matter  of  further  objection,  that  we  do  not  come  to  this  result  by 
a /»iort  reasoning,  seeing  that  the  fact  of  sin  and  its  prevalence  is 
takra  into  account,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  valid  in  this 
connection.  We  readily  grant  that  our  a^ument  is  partially 
one  from  experience,  but  must  at  the  same  time  claim  it  as  a 
right,  not  to  leave  out  of  consideration,  in  a  theological  inquiry, 
a  fact  like  this,  to  which  the  consciousness  of  all  men  beara 
witness. 
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PAET  FOUBTH. 


INFERENCES  FROM  THE  FOREGOING. 

If  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  life  of  Jesus  in  all  its  aspects 
was  characterized  by  sinless  and  perfect  holiness,  a  great  step 
has  onqnestionably  been  made.  Snch  a  result  gives  as  the  cer- 
tainty that  there  has  been  a  realization  of  that  which  is  highest 
and  best  in  the  sphere  of  human  life.  But  if  we  look  at  the  case 
thonghtfidly,  we  shall  at  once  feel  that  we  cannot  limit  ourselves 
to  the  mere  recognition  of  the  fact  as  such :  we  shaU  be  irre- 
sistibly  impelled  to  look  carefully  backwards  and  forwards  from 
this  point.  Siulessness  is  manifestly  a  condition  which  cannot 
possibly  occur  as  something  isolated  and  disconnected :  it  pre- 
supposes the  whole  nature  and  character  of  the  person  of  whom 
it  is  predicated,  to  be  peculiar.  Furthermore  it  will  not  snfBce, 
nor  indeed  shall  we  be  able,  to  look  upon  the  person  to  whom  we 
q^icribe  this  peculiar  conformation  merely  as  existing  for  himself: 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  attach  to  him  a  significance  for  the  whole 
human  race.  A  personality  to  which  all  are  impelled  to  look  up 
as  sinless  and  pure,  must  necessarily  exist  for  all,  and  stand  in  a 
peculiar  and  important  relation  to  the  inner  life  of  all   This  point 
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is  consequently  a  central  one.  As  from  the  sun  in  the  centre  of 
its  planetary  system,  so  light  falls,  from  this  point,  primarily  on 
the  person  of  Jesns  Himself,  and  then  on  all  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  person — ^in  other  words,  on  the  fundamental  parts 
of  Christianity.  It  will  be  our  object  in  this  part  of  our  work  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  what  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
this  fact  of  the  sinl^sness  of  Jesns.  We  shall  direct  attention, 
first,  to  those  consequences  from  the  fact  of  sinlessness,  which 
relate  to  the  person  of  Jesns  considered  in  itself;  and,  secondly, 
to  those  which  relate  to  His  position  with  reference  to  the  hnmui 
race. 
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INFEBENCE8  IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  FRRSON  OF  JSSU^ 

In  this  connection,  again,  two  things  present  themselres  for  con- 
sideration. Taking  onr  start  from  the  grand  moral  charact^is- 
tics  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  onr  eye  naturally  falls  in  the  first 
instance  on  its  human  side.  Onr  first  bnsiness  therefore  is  to 
understand  clearly  what  inferences  in  regard  to  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus  may  be  drawn  from  His  sinlessness.  Bnt  we  shall  find 
ourselves  carried  further,  as  we  reflect  that  this  phenomenon 
of  a  sinless  and  holy  being  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's 
history.  There  then  arises  the  still  more  significant  question, 
as  to  whether  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  found 
within  the  sphere  of  that  which  is  merely  human?  We  are 
compelled  to  inquire  whether  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  does  not 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  higher  principle  in  Him,  a  principle 
which  lies  beyond  human  nature  and  human  powers  ?  In  order 
to  answer  these  questions^  we  will  consider  the  subject  first  in 
relation  to  the  human  side  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 


SECTION  FIRST.     .  . 

INI^REKCES  IN  RBSPfiCT  OF  TH£  HITMAN  NATDBX  OP  SEStJS. 

As  we  have  seen  at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry,  although 
sin  has  its  true  hinne,  its  c^tral  abode  in  the  will,  the  range 
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of  its  inflaence  and  action  is  not  bounded  by  that  sphere  of  onr 
being.  Alike  in  its  origin  and  workings,  it  affects  the  whole  spi- 
ritnal  imd  physical  life  of  man.  The  sune  thing  may  be  affirmed 
of  sinlessness,  only  in  an  opposite  direction.  Wherever  sinless- 
ness  is  realized,  it  cannot  at  all  be  conceived  merely  as  a  quality 
of  onr  volitions  and  actions  alone :  we  are  necessitated  to  regard 
it  as  also  the  condition  of  oar  whole  physical  and  spiritual  life,  as 
the  character  of  our  entire  personality. 

This  must  be  recognized  first  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
faculties.  The  human  mind,  whatever  divisions  psychology  may 
make  of  its  powers,  is  not  in  reality  separated  into  different  de> 
partments.  It  is  absolutely  one  and  undivided,  muiifesting 
itself,  however,  in  various  ways,  wd  exerting  itself  in  different 
directions.  The  threads  of  our  whole  intellectual  life  are  so 
subtly  and  finely  interwoven,  that  to  touch  one  is  to  move  the 
whole;  that  every  impression  affects  in  some  way  the  whole 
spirit,  and  every  action  is  the  resnlt  of  the.  complicated  cO-opera- 
tion  of  the  most  different  energies  of  the  mind.  The  man  as 
thinking  cannot  be  sundered  from  the  man  as  feeling ;  nor  the 
man  as  willing  from  the  man  as  knowing  and  beholding.  In 
consequence  of  this  undivided  unity  of  the  spirit,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  person  should  be  perfect  in  regard  to  religion  and 
morality,  to  volitions  and  acts, — in  a  word,  in  respect  to  the  life 
so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  action,  and  yet  be  defective  and  im- 
perfect m  regard  to  knowledge.  Only  that  which  has  been  truly 
and  clearly  thought,  can  be  represented  and  embodied  in  pure  acts 
or  expressions  of  the  life.  Every  error  in  knowledgje^jrill  mani- 
fest itself  as  a  fault  in  the  life.  It  is  of  course  very  posdble  that, 
by  a  one-sided  cultivation,  certdn  powers  should  arrive  at  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  whilst  there  is  a  great  lack  in  other  respects, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  morality.  Such  we  find  to  be  the 
case  in  connection  with  the  so-called  viriuosL  Practice  and 
theory  do,  however,  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  each  other  in 
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any  one  pardcnlar  department,  wluterer  it  be.    The  higher  the 
sphere  of  life,  the  more  thoroughly  does  this  principle  applj :  it  is 
most  true  of  the  highest  of  all,  of  the  moral  and  religioiis  Sfdiere. 
There  every  sin  exerts  a  darkoung  inflaenoe  on  the  intelleet,  a&d 
every  error  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  onr  volitions  and  acta. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  ovar  knowledge  has  the  purity  of  tmih, 
it  acts  witii  a  pnrifyiog  powwon  the  life :  and  parity  of  life  tencb 
to  oilighten,  and  to  preserve  the  enlightenment  of^  the  intellect 
In  fact,  in  this  r^on  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  tmth  idudi 
belongs  merely  to  (we  side.    Whatever  deserves  the  name  is  in 
reality  l^-tmA — truth  whidi  expresses  itself  equally  in  know* 
ledge  of  God,  in  love  to  Hm,  and  in  readiness  to  do  His  mS/^ 
It  was  not  in  an  abstract,  but  in  this  fall  living  sense,  that  Jesoik 
called  Himsdf  the  troth,  and  that  the  Apostles  designated  Hiaa' 
the  light  and  life  <^  hnmanity.    From  this  it  follows,  that  when-  { 
ever  the  inmost  ground  of  the  life  and  its  oitire  manifestation  are 
pore  and  perfect  on  the  practical  side,  th^re  most  be  the  same 
purity  and  perfection  on  the  theoretical  side.    Consequently  tht; 
necessary  presupposition  and  result  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  v; 
was  the  entire  absence  of  error  in  reqiect  of  things  religions  and 
moraL^    Thlb  was  a  presuppoutioHi  inasmuch  as  he  only  can  aci 
«id  wiQ  in  perfect  holiness  who  truly  knows  God  and  His  win : 
it  was  a  rem^  because,  in  this  sphere,  pure  yoIiticMis  and  acta 
ensure  and  maintain  true  knowledge. 

i.  What  has  been  advanced  is  important  and  of  significance  n<^^ 
merely  for  the  intellectnid  side.  The  sanw  obs^vations  hold  equid*  ; 
ly  true  of  the  emotional  and  imaginative  powos ;  uid  evra  of  the 
physical  baas  of  our  life  itself.    In  all  these  aspects  tii^re  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  tiie  foundation  of  sin  a  false  excitement  which 
dissolves  and  destroys  the  true  unity  of  life :  and,  on  the  other 

<  Base,  Zetoi  V<Sn(,  18%"  InMHbilHy  is  tiie  rerene  side  of  religions  per- 
feotioD  in  relation  to  the  poneesrion  and  tiie  eommanieatioo  of  Itnoiriedge." 
Compare  Schldermaeher's  Dofm.  ii.  32^  and  Ids  fourth  FestpredigL 
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hand,  sin  itself  becomes  the  bads  of  a  process  of  dissolntion  and 
nun  which  ever  advances  in  the  same  direction.  Under  the 
influence  of  sinlessness,  a  process  of  an  entirely  contrary  nature 
sets  in  and  is  continued.  We  cannot  conceive  of  sinlessness  as 
existing  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  a  simple  and  harmo- 
nious movement  of  the  feelings,  with  a  pure  and  spotless  activity 
of  the  imt^ination,  and  with  such  a  condition  of  the  physical  life 
that  the  powers  of  the  body,  with  weU-ordered  harmony,  yield 
ready  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  will,  animated  by  holy  love ; 
that,  in  a  word,  the  body  and  its  activity  are  a  true  and  appro- 
priate expression  of  the  spirit  and  its  life.  It  will  be,'  moreover, 
the  source  of  an  undisturbed  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
life  in  all  these  aspects.  Sinlessness  is  the  natural  moral  fruit  of 
a  life  whose  whole  condition  and  all  whose  functions  are  charac- 
terized by  perfect  purity.  This  is  its  necessary  presupposition. 
And  whilst  it  owes  its  existence  to  such  a  state,  it  is  itself  in 
turn  the  power  which  maintains  the  entire  life  in  purity  and 
health. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  Jesus,  the  sinless  and  perfectly 
holy  One,  is  at  once  evident.  To  the  spotiess  purity  of  Bis  spirit 
j  and  conduct  corresponded  the  truth,  depth,  and  cerlunty  of  His 
I  knowledge  of  Divine  and  human  things.  His  was  a  knowledge 
.';  which  grasped  the  loftiest  thoughts  of  God  in  r^ard  to  that 
j  redemption  which  was  to  embrace  the  whole  human  race:  a 
I  knowledge  which  penetrated  with  incomparable  certainty  human 
I  nature,  both  generally,  and  as  present  in  the  individual  men 
I  who  surrounded,  or  came  into  contact  with,'  Him.  TTip  know- 
ledge had  of  course,  like  ours,  an  historical  foundation,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  proceeded  from  a  direct  intuition  of  spiritual 
realities,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  indwelling  creative  energy,  called 
into  existence  an  entirely  new  world  of  higher  truths,^-of  truths 
which  to  the  present  day  maintain  their  position  as  the  bound- 
ary line  for  all  profounder  thinkers.    In  like  manner  must  the 
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holy  beantj  of  all  His  displays  of  feeling,  and  the  purity  of  all 
the  productions  of  His  imagination  which  are  preserved  to  n%  be 
oniversally  recognized  and  confessed.  All  the  moTements  of  joy 
and  sadness,  of  burning  zeal  and  compassionating  sympathy 
which  are  recorded  of  Him,  bear  a  thoroughly  human  character, 
and  yet  were  evidently  in  due  subjection  to  the  sway  oi  a  spirit 
which  derived  its  impulses  from  the  will  of  God  and  was  regulated 
by  the  Divine  law.  His  joy  was  tempered  by  seriousness,  uid 
His  sadness  by  a  hope  full  of  confidence.  His  zeal  was  ever  ac- 
companied by  love,  uid  a  deep  earnestness  went  side  by  side 
with  His  compassion.  And  are  not  all  the  productions  of  that 
imagination  which  we  find  at  work,  giving  force  and  fulness  to^ 
His  discourses,  and  especially  in  the  lovely  imagery  and  glorious 
parables  in  which  He  clothed  the  deepest  truths,  characterized 
by  a  truly  virgin  purity,  by  the  calmest  and  most  genuine  feeling 
for  what  is  natural,  and  by  a  most  vigorous  capacity  for  the  com- 
prehen^n  of  the  Divine  truth  even  of  ordinary  earthly  things  ?* 
We  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saying  anything  very  definite  in 
regard  to  the  physical  conditi(m  and  appearance  of  Jesus.  There 
is  very  little  in  the  shape  of  fact  handed  down  which  might  con-^,^^^ 
stitute  a  groundwork.  Hence  arose  the  possibility  that  very  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  views'  could  be  ratertained  on  the  subject , 

'  WdBW,  the  Mithor  of  the  Bedm  Sber  die  Zuhmifi  der  Evtmg.  Ewdie,  p.  222, 
strikingly  remarks,  that  "  to  the  moral  sinlessneas  of  the  SaTibor  there  is  a^ 
correspondent  and  equally  inborn  testhetical  spotleaeness  in  Hismanifestadon  ; 
and  the  moral  greatness  of  His  nature  is  reflected  In  the  exalted  beanty  both 
of  the  tbongfats  He  ottered,  and  of  the  ezpreaaions  He  employed  to  etniTey  the 
folnesB  of  His  meaning,  and  which  in  aU  their  force  seem  erer  to  liare  been  at 
His^command." 

P  '  It  is  well  known  that  the  older  Fathers  of  the  Chorch  foond,  in  some  pas^ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament,  hints  respecting  the  external  appearance  of 
Jesos.  They  came,  however,  to  opposite  conclnsions.  From  Psalm  xIt.  2, 
Tkou  artfmrtr  Hum  the  chUdrtu  of  nun,  they  jndged  Him  to  be  of  the  highest 
beaaty :  from  Isaiah  liiL  2,  He  katk  no  farm  nor  eomeSnesi,  Here  i$  no  ieamty 
that  toe  shouU  detire  JJms,  they  condndednhat  He  was  not  beaotifol,  or  that 
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at  an  earlj  period  of  the  history  of  the  CSrarch.  Bat  if  we  arail 
onrselv^  of  the  nnqnestionable  right  of  judging  of  the  external 
by  the  internal,  and  if,  further,  we  carefiillj  consider  the  impres- 
sion which  Jesns  made  wherever  He  went,  we  shall  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  believe  and  affirm  that  His  physical  eon- 
formation  must  have  been  of  sach  a  natnre  that,  as  the  organ 
of  His  spirit,  it  was  ever  in  a  healthy  and  well-ordered  con- 
dition, and  unresistingly  obedient  to  His  will :  and  further,  that 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  adequate  and  full  expressicm  to 
the  energy,  the  grandeur,  the  glory,  and  the  beauty  of  His 
inner  life. 

There  is  thus  presented  to  us  the  picture  of  a  pure  humanity 
—of  a  humanity  in  all  respects  perfect.  That  to  which  we  are 
thus  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  central  point  of  the  sinless- 
ness  of  Jesus,  finds  the  required  confirmation  in  the  historical' 
facts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  There  arises  now,  how- 
ever, the  still  more  weighty  question  as  to  whether,  recognizing 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesns,  we  can  possibly  remain  in  the  circle  of 
that  which  is  merely  human.  Does  not  this  very  attribute  and 
quality  of  the  person  of  Jesus  carry  away  our  thoughts  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  human?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  such  is  the  case.  A  view  in  which  the  holy  perfec- 
tion of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus  is  fully  recognized,  and  which  does 
not  contemplate  Him  alone,  but  institutes  a  comparison  be- 
tween Him  and  others  in  respect  of  this  same  thing,  will  form 

He  was  eren  nnsigfatlj.  Such  an  appHcation  of  the  passages  is  iosdmisBible. 
From  the  intemal  we  onay  draw  coDclnsious  respecUog  the  external;  and 
farther,  from  the  reports  which  the  Gospels  give  as  of  the  effect  of  the  per- 
sonal  presence  of  Jesns,  especially  iu  decisiTe  moments,  some  jndgment  may  l*e 
formed.  Bat  these  are  the  only  sore  points  on  which  we  can  lay  hold.  Fn>ra 
sach  premises  as  these  considerations  afford,  a  healthy  sensibility  will  cou- 
dnde,  not  the  dazzling  beaaty  of  the  outward  appearance  of  Jesns,  for  that 
woald  be  inconjrmous,  bat  yet  wi^oat  doabt  its  nugesty,  dignity,  grace,  and,  in 
general,  comelioees. 


i&iita.,Si^^iJ'i&&^:  :■ 
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#  natural  tnmsitioii,   and  hndge  imr  way  to  those  higher 
thonghts.1 

^'Whoi  we  endeavour  to  brii^  heiote  oar  minds  the  image  of 
the  personality  of  Jesns  in  direct  e(Hmection  with  the  infln^ces 
and  works  which  originated  in  Him,  three  things  strike  as  as 
peculiar.  These  three  things  may  be  «amm«l  np  in  die  words 
— onUmited  perfecticm,  unapproachable  d^nity,  Mid  uncondi- 
tioned power  of  actiiML  The  character  of  Jesns  is  so  con- 
stituted that  we  cannot  take  away  one  sii^le  trait  from  it,  or 
add  one  to  it,  without  at  once  being  sensible  that  we  hare  not 
only  altered  but  disfigured  it.'  He  includes  in  Himself^  in  fac^ 
all  perfection ;  and  dong  witii  the  highest  en^gy,  and  an  inex- 
haustible fhlness  of  life,  there  is  a  harmony  so  perfect  that  we 
are  compelled  to  exclaim : — Here  no  improvement  can  be  sug- 
gested by  the  loftiest  idealizing,  for  the  ideal  itself  has  become- 
real,  and  the  life  itself  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  perfec- 
tion. In  its  perfection  we  feel,  moreover,  that  something 
attaches  to  the  person  of  Jesus  which  our  thoughts  and  words 
are  incapable  of  grasping.  Art  has  striv^i  in  vain  to  find  aa 
adequate  expressim  for  the  image  of  Christ ;  and  so,  to  describe 
His  spiritual  nature  and  diaract^  in  language,  is  a  task  whi(^ 
never  has  been,  and  nevCT  will  be,  accomplished  to  our  complete 
satisfacticm.  We  feel  ever  that  He  is  possessed  of  a  dignity 
which  is  unapproachable  by  man,  of  a  folness  which  the  more 
we  draw  from  it,  the  greater  do  its  treasures  appear.  This  is 
perceived  not  <Hily  by  separate  individuals,  but  by  humanity  as 
a  whole.  The  higher  and  truer  the  inner  life  oi  an  individual 
becomes,  the  more  clearly  does  he  discern  and  realize  the  image 

^y^^  Compare  especially  in  thii  connection  the  Eanj  by  Stapfer  previoaaly 
•Ooded  to,  whiidi  was  translated  into  Frendi  and  pnbli^ed  by  Vlnet  under 
the  title,  MSangea  PhUot.,  ebs^  par  Stapfer,  Paris,  1814,  t.  IL,  i^.  464-614. 
Among  the  more  reooit  wtwks,  compare  Dandiran,  Sw  la  DkimU  4ti  CSorac- 
areMoralAJenu-Ckritt.  Geneve,  1^00.  -  ^^^-i  - 
*  See  Stapfer^i  Essay,  p.  496  ffl  ..    .v^..^^ 
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of  Jesns ;  and  at  every  new  step  in  the  development  of  hmnanitj 
the  form  of  the  Nazarene  is  illuminated  by  a  fuller  light.^  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  distinct  consciousness  that  it  is  not  the 
image  of  Christ  which  increases  by  means  of  us,  but  that  we, 
by  living  more  deeply  into  it,  grow  in  onr  capacity  of  understand- 
ing it.  And  however  nearly  we  may  approximate  towards  Him, 
we  always  feel  that  He  towers  above  ns,  at  a  height  to  which 
no  man  will  ever  be  able  fnlly  to  rise — ^that  there  is  a  distance 
between  Him  and  ns  which  none  can  traverse.  This  eminence 
of  Jesns  is  farther  evidenced  by  the  nnbonnded  power  oi  inflaenc- 
ing  men  which  He  manifests.  The  image  of  the  serene  and 
holy  One  of  Golgotha  sinks  to  the  very  depths  of  our  heart,  and 
presents  itself  before  the  sonl, — sometimes  as  a  conscirace  warn- 
ing as  of  sin  and  evil,  at  other  times,  like  a  word  of  consolation 
coming  directly  from  onr  compassionate  God.  And  whilst  its 
inflnence  is  thus  felt  in  onr  own  inmost  life,  it  is  no  less  percept- 
ible in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  history  of  mankind.  The  traces 
there  are  a^e  notorious  and  indelible,  and  the  whole  development 
of  humanity,  especially  in  its  highest  aspects,  would  be  inexplic- 
able apart  from  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  such  a  power. 
We  can  conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  all  the  great  men  of  his- 
tory should  pass  into  utter  oblivion,  but  we  must  hold  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  memory  of  this  image  should  depart,  because 
it  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  inmost  and  truest  life  of . 
humanity. 

Nothing  like  this  can  be  affirmed  of  the  image  of  any  other 
man.  The  capacity  and  perfection  of  all  others  are  conjoined 
with  limitation  and  sinfulness  :  eminence  in  every  other  instance 
is  explicable  on  human  grounds,  and  can  be  repres^ted  in 

1  Compare  Stapfer^pp.  467  and  493.  Stapfer  Tery  beaatifaHy  adds  a  third  to 
tbe  two  elements  of  sublimity  in  the  person  of  Jesns  noted  by  Kant :  to  the 
Heaven  of  Stars  above,  and  the  moral  law  tnthia  ns,  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
without  OS.— P.  494,  Obs.  L 
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hnman  forms :  all  other  inflaence  on  hnmamfy,  even  that  which 
deserres  to  be  called  world-wide,  has  its  limits,  and  we  shonld 
consider  well  before  we  rentored  on  claiming  for  it  a  direct  and 
decisive  action  on  the  inmost  life  and  h^hest  welfare  of  all  men.  ^ 
The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  is  Jesus,  the  sinlessly  Holj 
One.  . .-.  ,-v  ,,  ..-,^;;  V  ■„;.,r .  .    ■  .:■,  ,...    '-.^'.::,jt:ks^-V»r^^^^^0-.''-% 

Such  was  the  holy  perfBction  of  ffis  life,  that  we  mnst  attriiK^  ^ , 
bnte  to  Him  absolute  moral  majesty :  and  this  separates  Hiqt ,  ,  ^ 
from,  and  constitutes  Him  superior  to,  all  other  men.    By  fadi      ^ 
an  attribution,  moreover,  we  are  driven  to  assume  the  presnoe 
of  that  which  surpasses  human  nature,  not  only  in  its  ordinary 
condition,  but  in  any  condition  whatsoever.     In  contrast  to  the  ' 

imperfection  of  all  others,  the  absolute  moral  perfection  of  Jesus 
mnst  necessarily  be  regarded  not  as  the  work  of  man,  but  as 
the  work  of  God.^  Immeasurable  greatness  and  dignity  in  a 
person  point  to  the  infinit^ess  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. The  influences  which  go  forth  from  Him,  and  which  are 
interwove  with  the  inmost  life  of  all  mankind,  would  naturally 
induce  the  belief  that  a  greater  than  human  power  was  pre-  , 
seat.  The  boundless  majesty  which  was  felt  to  belong  to  Hint  . 
stamped  His  person  at  once  with  the  seal  of  divinity.  Conse- 
quently, the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus,  compared  with  all  that 
comes  under  our  notice  otherwise  amongst  men,  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  His  divinity.  But  this  £Bs  divinity  manifested 
itself  more  directly  in  other  relations.  In  order  to  substantiate 
this  assertion,  we  shall  proceed  now  to  unfold  more  distinctly 
the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  in 
respect  of  His  Divine  nature.      ♦  .  i%j,  l^  i  ^  lyft^iri^tk- 

*  See  StapfSsr,  as  above,  p.  ^5.  .         .. -v.;^ 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

TSFEKESCl^  IS  BESPECT  OF  THE  DIYIME  KATUBE  OF  JESD8. 

If  we  regard  the  per8(m  of  Jesus  with  an  nnprejodiced  mind, 
we  shall  find  it  marked  most  strongly  bj  those  very  characteris- 
tics of  truth,  righteonsness,  holiness,  and  lore,  which  constitnte 
the  essential  nature  of  God.  It  is  precisely  that  in  ns  which  is 
akin  to  God  that  we  find  brought  dearly  to  our  consciousness 
and  quickened  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  which  is  the 
eanse  of  the  attraction  we  feel  towards  Him.  His  personality 
is  so  constituted  that,  as  we  attentively  regard  it,  our  thoughts 
unavoidably  ascend  to  God.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  imder- 
stand  or  account  for  it  otherwise.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
if  there  does  exist  a  man  from  God,  a  mim  m  whom  we  may  see 
God,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  in  human  form,  we  have  him  be- 
fore us  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  in  itself  quite 
natural  that,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  nature  <^  this 
man,  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  presence 
of  a  Divine  element  in  Him.  The  reasons  which  establish  this 
conclusion  are  of  various  importance,  and  are  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent quarters. 

We  have  previously  shown  that  the  moral  harmony,  which  fe« 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  character  and  career  of  Jesus, 
has  its  final  and  real  foundation  in  the  unity  of  the  principle  from 
which  aU  the  activity  of  His  life  flowed.  This  principle  was 
perfect  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will,  perfect  devotion  to  God 
arising  from  a  holy  love  to  Him,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  was 
at  the  same  time  holy  love  to  mankind.    Perfect  love  to  God 
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necessarily  implies  full  and  living  fellowship  with  IBm,  ecNise- 
qnentlj  also  His  active  presence.  Tea  more,  Ood  really  dwellg 
19  the  being  who  loves  Him  thos.  If  the  relatimi  to  God  is  a  truB 
one,  if  it  is  really  a  relation  of  life,  it  cannot  be  grounded 
merely  on  the  elevation  of  man  to  God,  bat  mnst  rest  also  <m  a 
self-conmiunicati(m  of  God  to  man.  Neither  is  sufficient  without 
the  other.  Out  of  this  springs  that  mystmoos  onion  of  maa 
with  Grod  which  is  the  goal  of  all  living  piety,  and  whidi  mnst 
be  confessed  to  have  been  My  realized  where  we  have  cause  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  entire  love  to  God.  If  we  grant, 
then,  that  Jesns  did  perfectly  love  God,  (uid  His  life  in  all  its 
manifestations  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  this,)  we  mnst  allow  also 
that  complete  presoice  of  Grod  in  His  inner  bdng  whidi  neces- 
sarily follows  fr<Mn  the  nature  of  the  relationship  in  question. 

What  has  now  beoi  said,  is  evidently,  in  the  first  instancy 
only  of  a  general  nature  and  application.  The  same  might  be 
affirmed  in  r^ard  to  any  truly  pious  man ;  and  up  to  tiiis  point 
Jesns  would  differ  from  others,  only  as  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  or  in  perfection,  what  was  shared  by  alL  There  is,  not- 
withstanding, that  grand  peculiarity  in  the  person  of  Jesns  which 
we  have  now  before  as,  which  had  its  soorce  in  the  holy  per- 
fection of  His  life.  His  smksmess.  Others  may  be  found  who 
are  tmly  pions,  and  in  their  piety  tmly  moral,  uid  who  there- 
fore stand  in,  living  fellowship  with  God ;  bat  we  do  not  meet 
with  one  who  is  smless, — one  whose  own  consciousness  tes- 
tifies with  absolute  certainty  to  his  sinleemees,  and  who  has 
CMtted  himself  to  be  decidedly  and  widely  known  as  such, 
— however  far  we  may  search,  however  carefully  we  may  scan 
the  boundless  field  which  is  spread  before  us  in  the  history 
of  the  known  communities  of  men.  Now  an  explanation  is  re- 
quired of  this  absolutely  unparalleled  phenomencm :  ^  and  the  en- 


I  Pdagkadtm  denies  that  Jerai  wis  an  utter  exception  in  the  moral  p<rint  ni 
view.    It  is  tlierefore  driven  to  maintain  tint  it  is  possible  for  otliw  mea  to  b» 
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deavoiir  to  expUdn  it  results  in  a  convictioi),  that  Jesns  stood  in 
a  relation  to  God,  which,  like  the  effects  prodaced  by  it,  must 
have  been  of  an  entirely  exceptional  and  specific  kind.  » 

We  have  contemplated  sinlessness  as  an  attribute  of  the  hnman 
nature  of  Jesns,  and  have  ventured  to  maintain  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  human  development  characterized  by  perfect 
purity,  on  the  ground  that  neither  hnman  nature  considered 
simply  in  itself,  nor  the  idea  of  development,  necessarily  and  in- 
trinsically involve  any  element  of  sin.  We  do  not  now  give  up 
the  position  thus  taken.  We  feel  ourselves  now,  however,  under 
the  necessity  of  examining  carefully  the  other  side  of  the  matter. 
The  question  suggests  itself  at  this  point : — If  human  nature, 
simply  as  such,  does  not  involve  in  itself  sin,  how  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  experience  only  furnishes  one  example  of  perfect  firee- 
dom  &om  sin  ?    Why  have  not  persons  risen  up  amongst  men, 

sinless.  If  it  was  possible  for  Jesos  in  His  hnman  natore  to  remain  sinless,  it 
mnst  also  be  possible  for  others,  inasmnch  as,  according  to  the  Pela^an  doc- 
trine, all  men  enter  life  with  their  moral  powers  in  perfect  int^prity.  Even  if 
Christ  w«re  the  only  example  of  sinless  perfection  hitherto  seen,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  may  not  arise  another  like  Him  in  the  coarse  <rf  time. 
This  particular  view  is  connected  with  the  entire  Pelagian  conception  of 
Christianity,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  deliverer  is  left  quite  in  the  background, 
and  example  and  doctrine  alone  are  considered  to  be  essential.  Along  with 
Pelagianism,  Nestorianism  has  been  reproached  with  holding  the  same  view ; 
this  was  so,  at  all  events,  in  the  West,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  Pelagianism.  It  was  argued,  that  if  the  Divine  and  hnman  nature  are  dis- 
tinct, and  holiness  and  sinlessness  are  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  tiie  hnman 
nature  thus  separated  from  the  Divine,  it  follows  that  other  men  may  att^n 
the  same  moral  elevation  without  special  communion,  with  God.  Co 
Gieseler's  Eedetiastiad  Butory,Ft.  i.,  §  86, specially  the  Observ.,  p.  447. 
was,  however,  an  inference  from  his  doctrine,  which  Nestorins  would  never 
have  conceded,  for  he  did  not  in  reality  maintain  such  a  separation  of  the 
Divine  and  hnman,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  complete  moral  power  in  hmnan 
nature  in  its  present  condition,  as  that  deduction  presupposes.  It  is  a  remaric- 
able  fact,  that  a  renowned  teacher  of  the  Ancient  Church,  the  Father  of 
Orthodoxy,  Athanasins,  seems,  although  from  an  utterly  difiFerent  point  of  view, 
to  assume  the  sinlessness  of  other  human  individuals  besides  Jesns.   He  says  not 
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from  time  to  time,  who  could  laj  clum  to  the  same  snperiority, 
fuid  compel  others  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  pretensiinis  ? 
This  cannot  be  a  mere  accident.  The  only  rational  ground  of 
the  fact  is,  that  sinlessness,  although  not  unattainable  by  hunum 
nature,  according  to  its  Divine  original  constitution,  is,  notwith> 
standing,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  in  his  present  condition 
—beyond  his  reach,  because  the  dominion  which  sin  has  gained 
over  the  ratire  human  race,  has  rendered  it  impossible  that  by 
his  own  unaided  power  he  should  keep  himself  free  from  corrup- 
tion. But  if  man's  own  strength  is  not  sufficient  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  sinlessness,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  power  which  is 
exalted  above  the  sphere  where  sin  prevails,  uid  which,  notwith- 
standing, enters  into  that  sphere  without  contracting  defilemoit : 
and  this  is  precisely  the  Divine  power,  (consequently,  when  we 
meet  with  a  man.  who  has  actually  proved  himself  sinless  in  his 

only  generally,  «{  ifx^  fih  A»  f»  «»;•'  cpU  ykf  •£))  m  if  vw  k^'mt  Urn,  tii 
ikttt  nmr  mMh  intifxu  "Bm — Contra  Gentes  ab  init.  C  L,  p.  3.  edit.  Colon — but 
also,  devdoping  the  thon^t  wHh  greater  speciality,  he  obeerres  farther,  that 
the  character  of  the  Dirine  image,  of  the  Divine  Sonship  in  Christ,  cannot  coi- 
sist  merely  in  moral  onity  with  God,  because  in  that  ease  other  SfHritoal  beings 
also,  and  especiaUy  men,  mi^t  be  designated  smis  of  God :  hence  the  pecnlia- 
rity  of  Chiist  mi»t  rest  rather  on  His  oneness  of  nature  with  God.  In  the 
sense  of  moral  unity  with  God,  he  adds,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  and  even  Christians  now  living,  might  be  called  sons  of  God,  fbr  they 
resemble  God,  and  are  compassionate  like  their  Father  in  heaven ;  they  are 
imitators  of  the  apostle  Paol,  as  he  imitated  Christ  Contra  Ariauos,  Orat.  iv. 
t.  L,  p.  465,  and  especially  pp.  462,  463,  Edit.  Colon.  Still  we  cannot  with  pw- 
fact  certainty  condade  from  these  expressions  that  Athanarios  really  distinctly 
bald  the  view  that  other  individuals  were  sinless  besides  Jesns.  In  the  first  ' 
iMMNige,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  word  jmw/«  is  too  general  and  indefinite.  \ 
In  the  other  passages  Athanasins  avails  himself  of  the  thonght  of  a  repeatedly  ; 
oocorriog  moral  perfection,  only  to  strengthen  anotiier  doctrinal  line  of 
argument ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  had  considered  the 
thought  itself  in  its  whole  compass,  and  had  devdoped  its  strict  meaning. 
Schwdzer,  DignitSt  de$  RtHgionsHftersy  Abth.  i.,  p.  £68^  examines  and  ilhis- 
tntes  the  sense  in  whidi  we  may  speak  of  a  distinction  in  degree,  m  weli  m  in 
kind,  in  respect  of  Christ.  ::.-^-:u-^.-_-.^,-  ,  ,^-,    ,-_.„.,;^.;....;^.i.i,,i^^^as*^fe^ 
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conduct,  we  fairly  jadge  that  a  Divine  energy,  in  the  tmest  and 
fullest  sense,  has  been  actiye  within  him. 

Bat  this  point  most  now  be  more  folly  elncidated.^  If  all 
men  are  sinners,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Holy  One  of  the 
Gospel,  not  eren  one  is  sinless,  it  is  a  plain  proof,  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  sin  is  implanted  in  human  nature,  not  indeed  by  original 
constitution,  but,  certainly  in  its  present  state,  that  sin,  although 
not  the  true,  is  still  the  second  nature  of  man,  that  it  penetrates 
and  rules  the  whole  race.  The  principle  of  sin  being  in  such  a 
manner  ingrafted  in  human  nature  in  the  condition  in  which  ex- 
perience presents  it  to  us,  only  one  supposition  can  render  intel- 
ligible the  existence  of  a  sinless  man ;  namdy,  that  the  chain- 
of  sin  has  been  broken,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  personality 
has  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  race,  whose  nature  is  tho- 
roughly whole  and  sound,  to  which  have  been  given  powers  per- 
fectly pure,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  realization  of  the  higher  . 
life.  But  this  is  <Hily  possible  as  the  result  of  a  Divine  creation. 
Such  a  person  could  not  be  the  product  of  a  race  subjected  to 
sin.  In  this  aspect,  He,  in  whom  the  possibihty  of  being  sinless 
has  become  a  reality,  may  be  designated  a  totally  new  man,  the 
second  Adam.  But  this  second  Adam,  with  whose  humanity 
begins  a  new  career,  although'  like  the  first  as  respects  the  sound- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  higher  powers  of  life,  stands  in  an 
entirely  different  position  towards  the  world.  The  first  man  was 
put  in  a  world  where  as  yet  sin  was  not,  and  he  had  only  to 
decide  for  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  plam  Divine  conmiand 
which  had  been  given  him.  The  second  Adam  was  bom  MvA 
child  into  a  world  which  was  already  under  the  domini(m  Of 
sin,  and,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  development  of  His  life, 
was  eicposed  to  its  influence.    In  the  course  of  such  a  develop- 

^  We  continne  here  in  the  path  vhich  we  marked  oat  in  the  Introdnetion, 
The  examination  ft-om  the  dogmatical  point  of  Tiew  givea  the  same  resnlt: 
natorally,  however,  from  a  different  and  opposite  dde.  See  liebner's  DogmaUk 
au  dem  Chrutolog.  Prindp  dargatdUt  B.  L,  pp.  291-852. 
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iitly  of  any  natnral  f)b«  ht  a  num,  sin  comes 
npon  him  from  all  sides :  it  takes  possession  of  him  when 
he  is  as  yet  in  an  unconscious,  or  only  half-conscioas  state; 
and  when  he  awakens  up  to  full  consdonsness,  it  is  afaready 
in  the  field,  and  has  gained  a  power  with  which  he  has  to 
struggle  not  only  outwardly  but  inwardly.  Thus  the  death- 
blow is  giren  to  perfect  sinlessness:  hence  the  impossibility 
of  conceiving  of  a  development,  actually  free  from  sin,  being 
accomplished  in  a  natural  way  under  existing  eircumsUmces. 
But  if,  as  we  have  found  in  Jesus,  such  a  development 
has,  notwithstanding  all  influences  to  the  contrary,  been  brought 
to  pass,  we  ought  not  to  feel  any  hesitation  in  assuming  the 
presence  of  something  over  and  above,  and  in  union  with,  the 
int^rity  of  constitution  originally  given.  In  Him  whose  de- 
velopment was  thus  sinless,  there  must  have  been  an  infallible 
snreness  enabling  Him  during  its  whole  course,  and  even  at  those 
stages  of  it  when  He  was  not  as  yet  awakened  to  full  conscious- 
ness, to  reject  everything  impure,  untrue,  and  sinful,  and  to  ap- 
propriate for  His  inner  life  only  the  pure,  true,  and  good,  from 
that  which  the  surrounding  world  presented  to  Him.  We  might 
be  disposed  to  represent  this  merely  as  the  result  of  a  Divine  care 
operating  from  without.  We^shonld,  however,  be  thus  repre- 
senting a  relation  of  life  of  a  peculiarly  inward  character  with  an 
outwardness  which  is  utterly  inappropriate  to  it :  and,  in  point  <^ 
fact,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  sin  was  constantly  on 
the  point  of  rising  to  power  within  Him,  and  was  only  repressed 
by^  Divine  infiaence  exerted  from  without.  Our  only  reasonable 
course,  then,  is  to  conceive  it  as  the  result  of  a  principle  which  acted 
from  within.  And  indeed  only  such  a  principle  could  have  worked 
with  the  required  infallible  certunty,  and  have  separated  and  re- 
jected the  sinful  as  something  alien  and  hostile  to  His  own  na- 
ture. It  must  therefore  be  conceded,  that  a  Divine  principle 
conditioned  the  original  integrity  of  Jesus,  and  was  a  constitnent ' 
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element  of  His  personality,^  and  that  it  grew  and  progressed  in 
perfect  STmmetr  j  and  in  harmony  with  the  human  element ;  and 
that,  consequently,  so  far  from  hindering,  it  really  promoted  the 
natural  development  of  the  latter,  and  secured  its  perfect  purity 
and  orderliness.  Clearly,  however,  we  cannot  understand  by  this 
Divine  principle  merely  something  akin  or  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  God,  such  as  is  in  every  man :  for  sin  can  and  actually  does  co- 
exist therewith  in  every  man.  We  must  therefore  conceive  it  as 
the  Divine  in  its  nncorrupted  and  true  essence.  In  this  way  we 
are  led  from  the  sinless  Son  of  Man  to  the'  Son  of  God,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  pure  humanity  of  Jesus  ends  in  the  conviction 
of  His  true  divinity. 

Snmming  up  all  together,  we  may  say  then — Jesus  was  sinless 
as  a  man,  for  the  idea  of  sinlessness  is  only  applicable  to  hunuui 
nature ;  not,  however,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  man — ^not, 
in  short,  as  a  ^'  mere  man,"  but  as  the  num,  in  whom  the  humanity 
was  on  the  one  hand  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  and 
on  the  other  hand  was  pervaded,  animated,  and  energized  by  a 
Divine  principle.  In  a  word,  He  was  sinless,  because  He  was  the 
second  Adam,  and  the  God-man.'  Only  in  virtue  of  the  former 
condition  was  a  development  in  any  sense,  and  therefore  a  sinless 
development,  at  all  possible  to  Him :  only  in  virtue  of  the  second 
could  He  accomplish  it  in  face  of  a  world  full  of  evil,  and  which 
on  an  hands  enticed  Him  to  sin.  Thus,  although  His  sinless  holi- 
ness was  a  quality  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  it  had  its  proper 
roots  in  His  character  and  essence  as  God-man.    From  His  sin- 

1  The  second  Adam  is  as  sach,  according  to  the  Apostle  Panl's  designatioo, 
,  •  KufiH  i|  »i(*t»o,  1  Corinthians  zt.  47.  .  ^y:, 

3  This  mnst  not,  however,  be  understood  in  an  ApoDinarian  sense,  as  if 
anything  were  withdrawn  from  the  perfection  of  the  hnttiauity  of  Christ.  We 
most  be  quite  in  earnest  in  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus :  specially 
must  we  hold  fast  the  reality  of  >Sis  human  moral  derelopment.  See  Darner's 
EjttwichelungtgeschichU  der  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  ChritA,  2  Ausg.  L,  p.  985 ;  and 
Liebner*s  Ckrittolog.  Dogmattk,  L,  pp.  371-373. 
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lessness,  therefore,  we  may  equally  deduce  the  pure  and  perfect 
humanil^,  and  the  true  divinity  of  His  person  :  and  inasmuch  as 
we  can  only  coneeire  of  both  as  in  complete  union  and  interpene- 
tration,  we  deduce  further  that  He  is  God-man. 
:  As  respects  this  aspect  also,  the  fullest  confirmation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  This  confirmaticm , 
consists  not  merely  in  that  which  is  recorded  of  Him,  but 
also  in  His  own  utterances.  Here  we  refer  to  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  testimony  which  Jesus  gave  of  Himself,  in  which 
He  characterized  His  relation  to  the  FaUier  as  one  of  an  ratirely 
peculiar  order,  and  in  which  He  is  pres^ted  to  us  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  specific  sense,  as  He  who  was  with  the  Father 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  who,  even  now  that  He 
had  come  into  the  world,  was  still  perfectly  one  with  the  Father. 
At  this  point  our  attention  is  specially  drawn  to  His  words — 
He  that  seeth  Me  seeth  My  Father  also  (John  ziT.  9.)  They  were 
very  clearly  meant  to  suggest  to  us  that  the  indwelling  of  God 
may  be  inferred  from  His  whole  life  and  conduct.  For  if  the 
Father  could  really  be  seen  in  Him,  all  He  was,  and  said,  and 
did,  and,  in  particular,  the  holiness  of  His  life,  must  give  rise  to 
a  direct  and  certain  conviction  of  the  active  presence  of  that 
which  is  not  merely  human,  but,  in  the  fullest  sense.  Divine. 
Jesus  Himself  too,  who  was  alike  free  from  sin  and  free  from 
error,  bore  testimony  to  the  same  thing,  and  consequently,  from 
this  pomt  of  view  we  are  reduced  to  choose  between  two  alter- 
natives— either  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  humanity  of  Jesus 
along  with  His  sinlessness,  or  tjo  reject  Him  ae^sinless  in  refusing 
to  recognize  Him  as  God-man.    -    '      i '  *.- 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  for  the  first  alternative.  , 
Most  weighty  evidence  for  the  justice  of  this  course  is  furnished 
by  the  entire  manner  in  which  Jesus  manifested  His  character  : 
and  powers :  which  manner,  as  depicted  in  the  Grospds,  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  estimate  we  have  formed  oi  Hu,  person.  '-• 
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In  r^erence  to  this  matter  we  shall  notice  particularly  only  two 
characteristic   points — ^the   way  in   which  He   dischai^ed   tiie 

duties  of  a  Teacher,  and  in  which  He  wroaght  His  miracles. 

As  a  Teacher,  Jesus  was  fully  as  eminent  as  the  unparalleled 
greatness  and  dignity  of  His  person  would  have  led  and  necesr 
sitated  as  to  expect.  His  teaching  was  not  like  that  of  one  who 
had  worked  out  and  carefully  put  together  a  system  of  thought 
in  His  own  mind,  and  who  then  brings  it  before  others  to  be  c(m- 
sidered  and  weighed.  He  taught  as  one  who  was  in  authority 
(Matthew  viL  29),  with  the  certain  consciousness  that  He  was  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  with  tiie  full  conviction  that  He 
could  meet  with  no  contradiction:  all  which  must  be  regarded 
as  boundless  and  intolerable  preeiumption  uid  arrogance,  did 
there  not  underlie  it  a  direct  afid^allible  intuition  of  that  which 
is  eternally  true,  if  He  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  say  of  Himself, 
We  speak  that  which  ice  do  know.,  and  testify  that  toe  have  aeen.^ 
The  exaltedness  of  His  spirit  manifested  itself  also  in  the  iniinit< 
able  form  of  His  discourses.  Here  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing  which  had  been  gained  by  study,  and  yet  all  is  in  the 
purest  sense  and  in  the  highest  degree  p^ect.  Exuberant  fubess 
and  unfathomable  depth  of  meaning,  were  combined  vrith  perfect 
simplicity  and  inteUigibleness  of  form  ;  strength  and  loveliness, 
a  world-comprehensive  breadth  and  a  most  intuitional  directness, 
the  most  exalted  ideality  and  the  most  lively  imagery,  were 
united  and  blended  in  a  way  which  has  never  been  equalled.  He 
was  at  once  the  profoundest  and  the  most  popular  teacher  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  His  words  say  just  what  they  were  meant 
to  say,  with  a  most  marked  brevity,  and  yet  they  always  hint  at 
something  deeper:   they  ring  in  our  inner  being  like  a  voice 

I  John  iii.  II,  with  which  connect  especially,  Matthew  xi.  17,  All  things  an 
deliotred  to  Me  of  My  Father ;  and  no  man  hnoteeth  the  8on  but  the  Father  ; 
neither  knowtth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  tohomtoeter  the  Son 
win  reveal  Him. 
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from  a  higher  world.    All  the  words  of  Jesu  impress  ns  tA 
beii^  words  ofdemai  life  (John  n.  68.)    They  hate  the  appear<i^: 
ance  of  being  the  prodnclTof  ao  inner  life  of  the  h^est  order 

and  intensity,  and  as  therefore  fitted  to  be  a  perpetoal  and  i^:^:  ■ 
powerfol  means  of  awakening  new  Hfe  in  others.  They*  at  tb^^ 
same  time  are  words  which  will  oottire  all  hmnan  ntt^ranceSir^' 
which  are  of  eternal  significance  and  yalidity.  Both  these 
things,  however,  the  sublimity  of  His  consdoosness  and  the 
unparalleled  character  of  His  discourses,  are  but  the  natural 
expression  of  His  exalted  personality.'  The  character  of  His 
discourses  is  not  something  distinct  fr(mi  His  person :  in  them 
He  simply  expressed  and  embodied  Himself.  Only  He  could 
have  spoken  in  such  a  way:  and  He  conld  not  have  spoken 
otherwise.  From  any  other  lips,  not  a  little  both  of  the 
substance  and  style  of  His  discourses  would  reasonably  gire 
offence :  as  coming  from  Him,  everything  is  alike  noble  and 
thoroaghly  natural  And  as  the  form  and  contrats  of  His 
teachings  were  entirely  congruons  to  eadi  other,  so  were 
both  the  natural  and  necessary  expressitm  ci  the  person  of  tiie 
speaker. 

There  is  precisely  the  same  cMxespondoice  betwem  the  posoii 
of  J^ns  and  the  mode  in  which  He  poformed  His  miracles.  At 
aa  earlier  sti^e  of  our  inquiry  we  directed  attention  to  the  diffi-' 
culty  of  proving  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  from  His  miracles : 
especially  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  consideration  that  a  / 
miracle  derives  its  full  significance  from  the  person  of  Him  hf 
whom  it  is  wrought.  It  is  another  thing,  however,  when  he  who 
is  reported  to  have  performed  miracles  is  recognized  as  the  sin- 
less One.  Then,  miracles  are  seen  to  be  only  a  natural  outflow  of 
that  which  is  already  contained  in  the  personality :  they  are  of 

^  There  are  some  excellent  thoughts  on  this  point  in  the  Rfden  vber  dig 
ZtJiMuft  dor  Evangel.  Kirche,  pp.  214-236.  Especially  p.  220,  where  the  cooueo^ 
tion  vith  sinlessness  is  pointed  ootb  ..  <.^->. 
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the  same  significance  in  respect  of  the  natural  powers,  as  8inle8»> 
ness  is  in  respect  of  the  moral  powers.  To  recognize  Jesns  as 
sinlessly  holy,  and  yet  to  deny  the  miracnlons  element  in  His 
cwreer,  would  be  self-contradictory.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  an 
element  were  wanting,  we  should  feel  that  there  was  a  deficiency. 
Sinlessness  itself  involves  the  miraculous,  in  principle.  It  is  a 
new  commencement  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful  race,  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  Divine  causality :  and,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked,^ a  perfectly  sinless  man  is  no  whit  less  miraculous  a 
phenomenon  in  the  moral  world,  than  a  man  raised  from  the  dead 
is  in  the  natural  world.  The  fundamental  miracle  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
fact  of  His  sinlessness :  for  by  reason  of  the  connection  between 
death  and  sin,  death  cannot  have  the  same  significance  for 
one  who  is  perfectly  holy,  as  it  necessarily  has  for  the  sinner.* 
Sinless  holiness  in  a  person  presupposes  a  freedom  and  power  of 
will,  a  purity  ai^d  fulness  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  a  com- 
munion with  God  and  a  thorough  penetration  by  the  powers  of 
Divine  life,  on  the  ground  of  which  we  should  be  led  to  expect 
that  an  influence  would  be  exerted  on  his  own  physical  nature, 
on  that  of  other  men,  and  on  the  surrounding  worid  in  general, 
such  as  could  never  be  looked  for  where  sin  has  enslaved  the 
spirit  and  will,  and  checks  the  appropriaticxi  of  the  powers  of  Divine 
life.« 

As  the  more  minute  discussion  of  the  points  just  now  touched 
upon  belongs  to  other  departments  of  theological  sdence,  spedallj 

^  Orelli,  in  his  woric  on  the  conflict  of  Bationalianf  with  SapematoraUsm 
.p.  26. 

'  *  See  Doedes,  Dittert.  de  Jem  tn  etfoai  redte,  Iltrecbt,  1841,  p.  193;  and 
R^hs,  die  Aufer$teh»mg  de$  Hem  ale  BeOetkateatie,  Dannstadt,  1845,  specially 
pp.  208-270. 

*For  more  extended  remarks  on  tliis  point,  see  mj  letter  to  Stranas  on 
the  person  and  mirades  d  Christ  in  my  worit,  Bittorieeh  odtr  Mfikiaeik  t  p. 
136  ff. 
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to  dogmatics,  we  shall  not  enter  fnither  ap<m  them  here,  but  tnm 
onr  attention  to  another  side  of  tilie  subject.  A  p««<mality, 
such  as  we  have  before  ns  in  Jesos,  sinlessly  holy,  and  therefore 
both  Divine  and  homao,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  exist 
merely  for  itself,  have  its  sole  purpose  in  itself  but  must  have 
a  significance  for  the  entire  homan  race.  This  we  shaU  now 
illustrate..  ■  '^  .-■  ^>-  ■    ■*>*. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

INFERENCES  IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  REUlTION  OF  JESUS  TO 

HUMANITY. 

When  we  speak  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  hamanity,  we,  of  conrse, 
primarily  and  mainly  refer  to  its  moral  and  religions  aspect,  for 
the  fundamental  significance  of  His  person  is  a  moral  and  religions 
one. 

We  started  with  the  principle  that  religion  is  not  an  abstract 
system  of  doctrines,  laws,  and  usages,  but  a  relation  of  the  life,  of 
person  to  person.  This  presnpposed,  it  is  plain  that  a  true  and 
perfect  religion  can  only  exist  where  the  relation  of  God  to  man 
and  of  man  to  God  is  established  in  its  entire  pnrity,  and  with 
all  the  fulness  of  life  which  it  should  possess : — ^in  a  word,  only 
where  God  conunnnicates  Himself  wholly  to  man,  and  man 
surrenders  himself  wholly  to  God.  When  a  relationship  of  this 
nature  presents  itself  before  us  as  realized,  we  have  every  reason 
to  acknowledge  that  the  religions  life  has  attained  final,  definitive 
perfection,  that  the  true  religion  has  been  founded.  The  appear- 
ance;^ a  sinless  person  is  a  main  token  that  such  a  reUgion  has 
been  set  up.  We  say,  the  appearance  of  a  personaUty,  because 
a  perfect  religion  can  only  be  realized  in  a  personal  form ;  and  of 
a  sinless  personality,  because  with  sin  everything  is  removed  which 
separated  man  from  God,  and  the  consequence  is  an  union  with 
God  which  marks  a  height  of  religious  life  such  as  can  never  be 
transcended.  ,        .  ?       - 

Even  regarded  thus  generally,  the  realization  of  the  absolute 
religion  connects  itself  with  and  follows  on  the  appearance  of  a 
perfectly  holy  personality :  but  supposing  humanity  to  be  subject 
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to  sin,  the  necessity  of  this  is  seen  to  exist  in  a  moch  higher 
d^pree.  In  snch  a  case  the  essence  and  aim  of  religion  cannot 
be  amplj  described  as  liyii^  commanion  with  God ;  they  are 
really  the  re-establishment  of  this  living  commanion,  reonitm  with 
God.  And  in  this  c<mnecti(m  it  is  evidoit  that,  as  in  sin  there 
is  a  destroying  and  dividing  power,  so  in  holiness,  when  per- 
sonally realized,  there  most  be  a  restoring  and  nnitmg  power. 
Sin,  by  its  very  nature,  makes  it  impossible  that  perfect  religion 
should  exist  Sin  darkens  our  knowlec^  of  God  and  His 
will,  destroys  living  c<Mnmunion  with  Him,  prevents  any  true 
union  even  among  men,  and  extinguishes  our  hope  of  etemiU  life. 
Where  sin  holds  sway,  the  healthful  and  energetic  development 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  which  are  the  fundamental  elements  of 
true  religion,  is  impossible :  and  that  objective  basis  on  which  all 
(Hety  rests,  can  never  be  laid  by  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  sin. 
But  a  sinless  man,  who  in  his  sinlessness  is  united  with  God,  can 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  reunion  of  humanity  with  God,  for  he 
does  away  with  the  state  of  sin.  It  is  moireover  certain  that  he 
will  do  it — as  certain  as  that  in  virtue  of  his  unintermi^ed  one- 
ness with  God,  eokd  the  ene^y  of  his  pereonality  grounded  therein, 
he  is  possessed  (^  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  restoraticm  of 
mankind.  In  this  soise  the  sinless  Jesus  is  not  merely  a  founder 
of  religion  amongst  others,  but  the  Founder  of  rehgicm,  of  the 
true  and  absolute  religion.  Hence  a  significance  attaches  to  Him 
which  is  not  transitory  but  eternal,  not  confined  to  His  own  nation, 
but  univ^^  and  human.    *^*  *   -  '  *   - 

%  Such  is  the  relation  of  the  sinless  Jesus  to  hamaoity,  and.  the 
consciousness  thereof  lives  in  Christianity.  It  is,  however,  in- 
sufficient to  describe  this  position  occupied  by  Jesus  only  in 
•  general  way :  we  must  exhibit  it  in  its  connection  with  the 
main  aspects  of  moral  and  religious  life.  Among  the  actual 
conditions  on  which  it  is  possible  for  the  religious  fife  to  be 
perfected  are — ^Revelation  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God  (know- 
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ledge  of  the  method  of  salystion) ;  the  establishment  of  the  true 
relation  between  the  holy  God  and  sinful  man  (atonement  and 
redemption) ;  restoration  of  the  tme  divinely-appointed  fellow- 
ship amongst  men  themselres  (the  founding  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ood) ;  and  the  assurance  of  permanent  and  triumphant  glory 
to  this  society  and  its  living  members  (pledge  of  eternal  life).  AH 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  the  sinless  and  holy  Jesns.  As 
the  sinless  One,  He  is  the  personal  revelation  of  God  and  His 
will,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  sinfol  hnmanity,  the  Founder 
of  tme  human  society,  and  the  pledge  of  eternal  life.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  Him  in  all  these  aspects. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

THE  SnfLESS  JESUS  AS  THE  PERSONAL  BEVELATIOIT  OF  THE  NATURE 

AND  WILL  OF  GOD. 

The  idea  of  revelation  primarily  and  essentially  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Revelation,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  natural  science,  of  history,  of  speculation,  bat  with 
the  relation  of  man  to  God :  nor  does  it  pretend  directly  to  be 
a  standard  for  the  civil  and  political  life  of  men.  Its  foremost 
aim  being  then  to  disclose  the  nature  of  God,  and  thus  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  fellowship  with  God,  it  cannot  be  merely  a 
compendium  of  religious  propositions, — ^in  a  word,  it  cannot  be 
propagated  merely  from  understanding  to  understanding  as  a 
matter  of  reflection.  Inasmuch  as  God  Hiniself  is  the  fulness 
of  holy  and  creative  life,  inasmuch  as  He  is  spirit  and  love, 
consequently,  a  person,  that  which  represents  His  nature,  that 
which  is  the  organ  of  revelation,  must  in  like  manner  be  spirit, 
life,  and  love, — ^its  life  must  be  in  the  form  of  personality,  and, 
80  far  as  the  revelation  is  intended  for  men,  in  the  form  of  a 
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hmnan  personality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  rad 
of  the  rerelation  is  not  merdj  knowledge  of  Dime  things,  bat 
life  in  God,  and  a  relationship  to  Him  which  shall  sanctify 
and  glorify  onr  whole  existence,  it  can  only  be  attained  throngh 
the  medium  of  a  personality  whose  own  life  presents  a  picture 
of  fiiU  commnnion  with,  and  of  holy  eigoyment  o^  Qod.  The 
idea  of  trnth,  which  is  coincident  with  the  idea  of  revelation,  is 
thus  materially  widened.  Instead  of  being  merely  troth  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  trnth  of  life.  Bat  sach  tnith  can  only  be  expressed 
in  personal  life,  and  therefore  can  only  find  therein  the  point 
from  which,  as  from  a  soilrce,  it  may  be  creatively  diffased  and 
communicated.  From  a  personality,  which  expresses  the  nature 
of  God  niore  fully  than  ever  it  was  expressed  before,  in  an 
absolutely  perfect  manner,  as  from  a  centre,  ike  religious  life  of 
humanity  is  restored  and  raiovated.  That  is  the  essence  of 
revelation,  and  therefore  we  are  right  in  saying,  that  the  more  pert 
sonal  it  is, — ^the  more  decidedly  it  expresses  itself,  not  merely  in 
the  form  of  religious  doctrine  or  l^islation,  but  in  the  form  of 
personal  life, — the  more  perfect  is  it :  and  that  revelation  whidi  is 
the  consummation  of  all  others,  will  be  wholly  presented  in  die 
form  of  a  holy  personality  which  comprehends  in  itself  the  nature 
and  will  of  God. 

Applying  this  to  Jesus,  we  find  in  His  sinlessness  a  guarantee 
that  in  Him  the  consummating  revelation  of  God  is  given  to  us.* 
This  is  irue,  in  the  first  instance,  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  things.  For  although  revelation  is  not  merely,  or  indeed 
in  the  highest  aspect,  a  system  of  knowledge,  it  has  undoubted^ 
a  side  on  which  it  w  knowledge :  and  we  know  well  that  Jesai' 
actually  did  teach,  and  in  His  teaching  made  new  disclosures  as 

I  See  in  this  connection  ▼arions  essays  in  the  Groningen  magaiine,  Waarkeid 
m  Liffdt,  especially  those  by  Ho&tede  de  Groot  and  Van  Oordt,  1837, 1—1888^ 
2,  p.  327—1839, 4,  pp.  731  and  763.  Compare  also  my  iroric,  On  tke  Natmrd 
qf  Ckritti4mibf.  .,..,.-»..  -^^   .     .,^^.-, ..;.-- ^r^.    .-r*:- 
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to  God  and  His  relation  to  tiie  w(Nrld,  uid  that  He  attached 
decided  importance  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  God.^  In  this 
coimection  also,  the  sinlessnras  of  Jesas  has  important  results. 
It  furnishes  a  pledge  of  the  tmth  of  that  which  was  tai^ht  by 
Him ;  it  shows  that  He  was  justified  in  saying : — I  speak  not  of 
na/self:  nuf  doctrine  ia  not  mine,  but  His  who  sent  me  (John  viL  6, 
17,  49,  50).'  For  not  only  is  a  sinless  man  intrinsicaDy  the 
worthiest  instroment  of  a  Diyine  revelation,  bat  in  rirtae  (^  that 
connection  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  to  which  we  have 
previously  drawn  attention,  sinlessness  of  itself  implies  and  in- 
volves the  parity  and  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truth.  Infallibility  in  this  sphere  is  but  the  reverse  side  of  sin- 
lessness :  it  is  its  necessary  corelative  in  regard  to  things  theo- 
retical. But  we  may  not  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  domain  of 
knowledge  and  of  doctrine,  for  where  a  full  revelation  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  in  questicm  this  is  quite  a  secondary  thing, 
imd  only  a  part  of  the  revelation.  The  totality  of  personal 
life  can  alone  embody  and  express  that  whidi  is  {Nrimary  and 
fundamental,  can  alone  exhibit  the  whole  as  a  whole.  And  here 
^ain  we  may  see  still  more  clearly  how  a  sinless  and  holy  being, 
not  only  could  be,  but  by  his  nature  must  be,  the  organ  by  which 
God  is  fully  revealed.  God,  whose  essential  nature  is  holy  love, 
caB.^^]Qd^e  be  seen  where  a  spotless  sanctity  has  be^i  preserved 
m  the  midst  of  temptations,  conflicts,  and  sufferings,  and  where 
the  holy  greatness  thus  evidenced  has  at  the  same  time  mani- 
fested itself  unequivocally  as  self-surrendering  and  self-sacrificing 
love.  And.  where  such  holiness  and  love  have  actually  been 
displayed  in  a  personal  human  form,  God  has  been  in  very  deed 

iJohnxTii.8.  And  thU  U  Ufe  etenial,  ikat  tke^  wigkt  kmm  Thee  ike  (mtf  itm 
Ood,  and  Jetus  Christ  vkom  Thou  hast  sent.  >.;£  '^^^ 

>  For  exegetical  reaiarics  on  the  passages  which  relate  to  this  point,  consoft 
SiisUnd's  work  entitled.  In  weiehem  Sinne  Jesus  die  QotUiehkeit  seiner  Beligimu 
und  Sittenlekre  behaujriet,  Tubingen,  180|3 ;  and  Schott  in  his  Bri^t  vber  SeUg. 
und  Offenbanmgsglettibea,  Jena,  1826,  p.  116  fit.  -  "-  -:  - 1- 
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rerealed.  M  this  can  be  affirmed  of  Jesng.  He  was  sinless, 
and  He  bred  with  an  absolate  and  perfect  lore.  That  whidi 
we  are  compelled  to  conoeiye  as  the  invisible  nature  of  Ood,  be- 
came manifest  in  Him :  -and  that  which  did  take  yisible  shi^  in 
Him  we  cannot  but  r^ar^  as  the  essence  of  Ood.  We  shonid 
be  justified  in  saying  that  He  mnst  be  God,  if  there  were  no 
God :  bat  that  He  existed  is  a  direct  pnxtf  that  there  is  a  6o<^ 
and  that  His  nature  is  lore.  Hence  Jesus,  as  the  sinless  One,  is 
the  personid  revelaticm  <^  the  Divine  nature.  /: 

But  a  rerelati(«  of  God  cracems  itself  not  merelj  with  His 
nature,  but  also  with  His  wilL  In  this  aspect  it  is  still  more 
apparoit  how  Jesus  the  sinless  One  was  the  pers(»al  revelatioQ 
of  God  to  homanity.  Looking  at  the  manik  side,  we  find  that 
two  conditions  absolutely  require  to  be  complied  with,  if  sinners — 
and  all  mm  are  sinners-— are  to  become  well-pleasing  in  the  s^ht 
(^  God.  In  the  first  jrfaoe,  they  most  be  broogfat  to  know  ih&r 
sin,  and  to  repoit  of  it  in  thdr  inmost  soul :  and  further,  the 
good  mnst  be  set  before  their  minds  in  its  wh(^  c<Hnpass  bj 
means  of  a  living  and  powerfid  example.  Both  these  things—* 
self-abasing  knowledge  of  sin,  and  quickening  knowledge  eC 
good — are  effected  in  an  incomparably  excellent  way  by  the^- 
nuuiifestati(m  of  holy  life  given  us  in  Jesus ;  and  this  manifesta- 
ticm  is  off»«d  as  a  moral  ieyekiti(ffi  of  God,  because  its  true  foan-» 
dfttion  is  in  Him.  S'  ^.      '  i 

-Without  doubt  eveax  the  m<»ral  law,  both  in  its  positive  and ' 
in  its  nnwrittoi  form  in  the  consdoice,  produced  knowledge  of 
sin  and  sorrow  pn  account  of  it.  But  evidently  m^e  knowledge 
of  and  sorrow  for  sin  in  themsdves  are  not  alL  Ev«7thing 
d^nds  on  their  purity  and  depth :  and  hare  it  must  at  cmce 
be  acknowledged  that  a  concrete  Ufe  will  have  quite  a  different 
effect  from  an  abstract  law.^  The  knowledge  of  sin  may  always 
be  measured  by  the  knowledge  of  good.  The  more  complete 
1  MartenseD's  Dcyaotilk,  §  106^  p.  23aL 
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and  certain  the  latter,  the  tmer  and  deeper  the  former.  Koir 
it  is  nnqnestionable  that  no  law  is  able  to  commnnicate  so  sure 
and  fall  a  knowledge  of  good,  as  the  life  of  one  who  has 
exemplified  holiness  in  all  relations  and  circnmstaaces.  Con- 
science, when  tenderly  cherished  and  cultivated,  does  indeed 
speak  with  great  certainty,  but  it  is  never  infallible.  It  takes 
its  tone  in  part  from  onr  own  inward  state;  it  is  itself  en- 
tangled in  that  web  of  sin  which  is  thrown  aronnd  our  whole 
being  ;  and,  as  a  thonsand  instances  prove,  it  may  go  astray,  it 
may  even  fall  into  a  state  of  most  fearful  blindness,  if  it  is  not 
guided  and  enlightened  by  an  external  standard  clearly  held 
before  it.  The  positive  law,  bemg  more  fixed  and  definite,  is,  of 
course,  surer  than  the  law  in  the  conscience,  but  both  lack  that 
living  completeness  which  is  necessary  to  giving  true  knowledge 
of  the  good.  They  stand  above  and  outside  of  our  life :  the 
commands  they  issue  are  abstract  and  generaL  Even  the  law 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not  present  the  standard 
of  good  in  its  greatest  perfection,  not  in  the  whole  depth*  of  its 
free  inwardness.  These  defects  are  all  overcome  and  supplied 
in  the  holy  and  sinless  life  of  Jesus.  There  we  have  a  sure 
standard.  His  life  is  conscience  outwardly  realized.  We  fin(^, 
there  a  perfection  of  good  as  to  principle,  and  a  carrying  of  it 
out  in  action,  in  all  relations,  which  can  never  be  surpassed. 
Consequently,  in  the  presence  of  this  exemplification  of  holy  life, 
an  entirely  different  knowledge  of  sin  is  awakened — a  knowledge 
much  purer,  deeper,  more  certain  and  complete,  than  any  which 
arises  from  a  mere  law,  however  strict  uid  wide.  That  whibh 
thus  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  sm,  is  equally 
true  as  regards  sorrow  on  its  account.  "  Is  it  not  natural 
that  he  who  gazes  on  absolute  righteousness  and  truth,  realized 
in  the  Uving  example  of  Jesus,  who  beholds  there  the  transcript 
of  human  nature  and  the  human  will  in  their  original  purity, 
and  who  therefore  comes  to  know  the  beauty  and  perfection,  the 
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glory  and  ezcenence  of  the  holj  Dhine  will,  should  humble 
himself  more  deeply  and  truly,  than  the  man  who  can  merety 
oppose  a  stem  commandment  to  himself  and  his  inclinations  f*^ 
In  His  realization  of  the  good,  Jesns  always  referred  to  God, 
not  to  the  law.  Hence  it  is  that  as  we  stand  in  His  holy' 
presence  we  become  more  tmly  conscious,  than  in  any  otimr 
circnmstances,  of  that  quality  of  sin,  in  yirtne  of  which  it  is 
rebellion  against  God,  unfaithfulness  towards  Him;  and  thu% 
too,  of  the  deep  guilt  which  sin  inrolyes.  Inasmuch,  howeveTy 
as  Jesus  sacrificed  His  own  pure  life  in  the  conflict  with  sm, 
the  sinner  may  at  the  same  time  see  in  Wm  the  love  which 
went  even  to  death  for  his  sake:  and  this  should  awake  m 
much  more  genuine  and  inward  sorrow  for  sin  than  the  mere 
thought  of  having  transgressed  the  law.  In  this  aspect,  the 
life  of  Jesus  had  the  effect  of  s^mrating  most  distinctly  good 
from  evU,  and  did  in  the  true  sense  discern  and  judge  men. 
Through  Hun  a  direct  judgment  was  executed  on  sin ;  and  the^> 
condemnation  is  shown  to  be  Divine  by  its  purity  uid  holiness. 
In  his  person  a  living  power  for  the  awakening  of  the  know- 
ledge of  and  sorrow  for  sin,  was  implanted  in  hunumity,  which, . 
considered  even  in  itself,  cannot  but  be  r^arded  as  a  constituent 
element  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

More  important  still,  however,  is  the  positive  side.  Not  only 
was  tiie  whole  strength  of  sin  laid  bare,  man  was  made  also 
to  see  uid  feel  the  whole  purity  and  fulness  of  life  possessed  by 
the  good :  uid  how  could  he  be  brought  to  the  determinaticm  of 
making  goodness  the  substance  and  'aim  of  His  life  unless  he 
saw  its  beauty  and  loveliness  T  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  a  susceptibility  for  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  ig 
implanted  in  man  along  with  his  moral  capabilities:  but  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  we  feel  that  in  this  ideal  there  is 
nothing  which  contradicts  and  is  foreign  to  true  human  nature, 
I  Word*  of  Nitzsch  in  the  X>aitedb«  2et<«dkr(/),  18fi2,  No.  10^  p.  81. 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  it  really  belongs  to  onr  nature,  the  ques- 
tion presses  itself  most  strongly  upon  us — Why  is  it  that  we  do 
not  nniyersally  find  in  mankind  a  belief  in  and  examples  of 
goodness?  Why  is  it  that,  even  when  it  has  found  an  adequate 
and  full  expression,  it  is  only  gradually  and  with  much  difficulty 
that  it  penetrates  the  souls  of  those  who  behold  it  ?  The  simple 
reason  is,  that  man  cannot  possibly  produce  what  does  not  pre- 
viously live  in  himself.  The  image  of  the  perfect  good  could  not  lire 
in  him,  because  sin  did  not  permit  its  free  derdopment.  It  slum- 
bered in  him.  It  must  hare  done  so,  or  no  power  could  ever  have 
awakened  it  in  his  inner  being,  and  it  would  always  have  worn 
the  aspect  of  something  strange  and  foreign  to  his  nature.  But 
it  did  not  Uve  in  him  :  else  would  he  have  had  a  distinct  and  full 
consciousness  of  it.  Proofs  enough  that  such  an  ideal  di^  not 
live  in  him,  are  furnished  by  history.  The  idea  of  justice,  j'of  a 
self-complacent  virtue  which  prudently  keeps  the  mean  betWeen 
the  two  extremes,  the  idea  of  accordance  with  the  laws  and}  with 
that  which  is  commended  by  all  reasonable  men,'  was  the  h^hest 
point  to  which  educated  reason  rose  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ :  and  even  this  idea  was  more  a  fancy  or  notion  of  the 
schools  than  a  truth  of  the  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  picture  of 
one  who  is  filled  with  holy  love,  of  a  love  of  the  good  for  the 
sake  of  God,  of  a  love  which  compassionates  the  souls  of  others, 
seeks  and  sacrifices  itself  for  their  salvation,  was  foreign  even  to 
the  most  cultivated  reason :  and  not  only  must  it  have  appeared 
foreign  to  reason,  but  even  unnatural  and  overstrained.  Such 
an  ideal  could  only  be  introduced  amongst*  men  through  the 
medium  of  facts,  of  an  actual  life.  The  life  by  which  this  is 
effected  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  product  of  humanity,  an 

1  For  references  aa  to  particolara,  see  Rothe's  work  on  the  BenekUgwttg  4tr 
SimdichkeU  nach  ArittoUUa,  StudieH  md  KritUten,  1850,  3,  p.  265  ff ;  and 
Schanbach's  das  VerhSltnut  der  Moral  dta  cUut.  Alierthumt  xur  CkristHcheH, 
likewise  in  the  iStedtm  tmJ  jErAOten,  1861, 1,  p.  fie  fC. 
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intensified  form  of  homan  nature ;  bat  becanse  an  oitirely  new 
element,  even  tme  holiness  is  there  revealed,  it  most  be  Tiewed 
as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  A*om  on  high,  as  of  the  operati<m  of 
God.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  commnnication  of  God  to  homanity, 
and  is  as  truly  a  revelation  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  morals,  as  what  is  nsnally  so  designated  in  connection  with 
religion.^ 

This  ideal  has  been  set  before  ns  in  the  person  of  Jesos,  in 
Ulm  who  was  the  sinless  One,  whose  life  had  its  roots  in  God, 
and  therefore  was  not  only  perfectly  righteons,  but  also  mam* 
fested  a  love  which  proclaimed  itself  Divine  by  its  holy  ear- 
nestness and  nnbonnded  devotion.  He  is  man  as  God  would 
have  £Bm  be,  and  therefore  is  He  also  the  full  and  living  expres- 
sion of  tiie  Divine  wUl  to  humanity.  In  Him,  the  Son  full  of -grace 
and  truth,  has  the  Son  of  Righteousness  arisen ;  in  His  light  we 
see  light. 

The  presence  of  such  a  distinct,  fixed,  and  elevated  standard 
must  unquestionably  be  of  infinite  value  for  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  The  significance  of  the  matter  becomes  still 
greater  when  we  consider  the  mode  and  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  accomplished.  The  ideals  and  examples  of  the  good  and 
noble,  such  as  are  to  be  found  before  the  coming  of  Jesus,  all 
wanted  power  actually  to  transform  the  depths  of  man's  life — to 
tnuQsform  humanity  as  a  whole.  The  reason  thereof  was  par- 
tially that  they  were  not  in  reality  tiie  highest,  but  more  because 
they  were  only  products  of  thought — ^products  of  intellect  m  a 
higher  state  of  cultivalion  than  was  commonly  attainable.    Even 

'■*—  Christology  most  no  longer  be  merely  a  chapter  in  Dogmatics,  bat  most 
take  place  also  as  a  chapter  in  Ethics."  So  speaks  Aclcennann  in  a  beantifel 
review  of  Harless's  CkrutHeke  Ethik,  in  Renter's  Rqtertoriim,  1862, 4,  p.  39. 
We  may  even  speak  still  more  strongly :  not  only  most  the  Christology  become 
one  chapter,  bnt  the  fundamental  principle,  of  Ethics.  Christ  is  as  tmly  the 
principle  of  the  morat,  as  of  the  religions  revelation.  Compare  de  Wette, 
Ltkrbueh  der  CkrMieluH  Sittmlekn.   Berlin,  185^  g  8  uitd|i.«lnfi2. 
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when,  as  under  the  Old  Covenuit,  these  examples  came  before 
men  clothed  with  Divine  aathority,  and  in  a  shape  which  the 
common  understanding  might  la,y  hold  of,  they  only  appear 
as  requirement,  not  as  folfihnent.  It  is  otherwise  in  Jesos. 
In  His  case  the  ideal  of  perfect  goodness  is  not  merely  set 
forth  by  a  personality  as  a  prodact  of  thought,  but  is  realized 
in  life.  Hence  arises  the  extreme  value  it  has  in  relation  to 
moral  intuitions  and  knowledge,  and  its  boundless  influence  on 
our  moral  volitions  and  acts.  There  is  a  farther  superiority  also 
of  this  realization  in  Jeshs,  that  it  has  both  an  all-inclusive  and 
an  universally  intelligible  character.  The  image  of  goodness  in 
Jesus,  we  say,  is  aU-comprehmsive.  It  exhibits  before  us  tiiat 
which  is  true  and  universal  in  human  nature  under  the  very 
conditions  to  which  every  man  is  subject,  in  the  relations  of 
individuality,  of  sex,  of  the  family,  and  the  nation.  Every  one 
therefore  may  find  satisfaction  here,  however  situated  as  to  these 
conditions  of  life.  He  retdized  the  ideal  in  all  the  essential 
relations  of  life,  especially  in  those  which  are  attended  with  most 
difficulty ;  and  has  thus  shown  not  only  that,  but  how,  good  may 
be  preserved  intact  and  come  off  victorious  in  all  drcumstances. 
He  exemplified  it-  not  only  in  single  and  prominent  virtues, — as  it 
were  in  detail, — ^but  in  the  entirety  of  life.  He  consequentiy 
stands  before  us  as  a  true  and  universal  example, — not  as 
a  model  of  which  we  are  to  copy  the  separate  parts,  but  as  a 
type,  the  true  spirit  of  which  we  are  to  appropriate  as  a 
whole.  Nor  is  it  less  a  characteristic  that  it  is  intelligible.  It 
is  deep  and  rich  enough  to  be  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  in- 
quiry for  the  individual  thinker  and  for  all  mankind :  and  it  is 
drawn  in  features  so  grand,  mighty,  and  directly  manifest,  that 
the  simplest  soul,  yea,  the  mind  of  a  child,  can  understand  it,  and 
even  those,  who  would  resist  are  impressed  by  it.  We  may  con- 
sequentiy affirm  that  the  image  of  Christ  is  one  universally  bind- 
ing men  to  imitate  it.    In  this  connection  the  words  of  the 
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'Aposde  (GaL  uL  28)  find  applicatioii — In  Ckrut  Jesus  ^ure  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female.  This 
example  is  destined  alike  for  all,  that  all  may  make  it  their  own : 
and  all  alike  are  destined  for  it,  that  it  may  tire  for  ever  in  thenu 
Bat  that  which  thos  stands  above  humanity,  although  it  is  at  tiie 
same  time  truly  human,  which  has  not  proceeded  from  ao^ 
is  notwithstanding  destined  ever  to  enter  into  hmnanity,  heiiis  a 
higher  than  human  character,  is  stamped  with  tiie  8M^^  a 
Divine  revelation.  .      :  v     --       kj      - 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  8IKLK8S  JESUS  AS  THE  MEDIATOB  BETWEEN  GOD  AMD    .' 

SIKITn.MAH.  < 
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Although  the  revelation  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  yet  it  is  evident  that  by 
it  alone  man  cannot  be  saved.  The  relation  of  num  to  God  is 
not  merely  of  an  intellectual  character;  but  it  is  a  relatioD  of 
person  to  person,  and  embraces  the  whole  life.  For  the  qnestiim 
here  concerns  the  position  which  the  creature  occupies  with  refer- 
ence to  his  Creator,  in  whom  the  springs  of  his  whole  nature  He. 
H^ce  nothing  will  suffice  but  perfect  communion  of  life  and  of 
V  love.  But  this  communion  is  opposed  by  sin,  whose  very  nature 
.  is  antagonism  to  God :  and  sin,  which,  as  well  as  the  guilt  which 
it  implies  and  tJie  consecfnences  which  flow  from  it,  is  a  real 
power  in  human  life,  cannot  be  done  away  with  in  any  merely 
intellectual  way.  In  order  to  break  its  might  and  destroy  it, 
there  must  be  opposed  to  it  another  equally  real  but  higher 
power.  But  this  power  cannot  come  from  man,  it  must  come 
firom  God.  For  it  is  only  God  who  can  forgive  men  thdr  sins 
and  take  away  their  guilt ;  from  God  alcme  can  the  sch^ne  <tf 
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reconcOiatioii  go  forth ;  God  alone  can,  by  the  actual  commnnl- 
cation  of  His  grace,  set  up  a  new  power  in  the  soul  which  shall 
be  mightier  than  sin  and  all  its  consequences.  And  yet,  since  it 
is  for  mtn  that  the  reconciliation  is  designed,  it  is  only  by  a  cor- 
responding human  medinm  that  it  can  be  consnmmated.  More- 
oTcr  this  human  mediator  must  be  capable  of  imparting  to  the 
sonl  a  principle  of  life  and  of  goodness  in  the  place  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  sin,  which  is  now  snbjngated.  This  is  the  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  it  is  accomplished  by  the  sinless  Jesns. 

If  we  recognize  in  the  sinless  Jesns  the  holy  Son  of  God,— one 
with  the  Father,  it  will  follow  that  His  work  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  Divine  holiness  and  love,  of  God  Himself,  in  a 
homan  form.  We  shonld  then  see  in  all  that  He  was,  did,  and 
suffered,  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  holiness  and  love,  not  merely 
typical  and  symbolical,  but  real  and  actual :  in  other  words.  He 
would  be  an  actual  communication  of  Divine  grace.  That  this 
was  so,  Jesus  Himself  firmly  believed ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  His 
personal  manifestation.  His  doing  and  His  suffering,  acted  frcHn 
the  very  outset  npon  the  minds  of  the  susceptible  among  His 
hearers.  He  Himself,  with  an  assurance  such  as  could  spring 
only  from  the  consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  and  of  full  com- 
munion with  God,  called  to  Him  all  the  Weary  and  heavy-laden ; 
bestowed  at  once  pardon  upon  the  conscience-stricken,  and  not 
only  Promised,  but  from  His  own  in-dwelling  power  immediately 
imparted,  ^peace  to  their  souls.  And  finally,  ajfter  He  had  in 
His  whole  life  manifested  a  love  which  in  its  holy  purity  we 
must  recognize  as  indeed  Divine,  He  went  freely  and  with  full 
consciousness  to  encounter  the  severest  sufferings,  assured  that 
the  blood  He  was  to  shed  was  for  the  remission  of  the  sinsT  of 
many,  and  that  His  death  would  be  to  the  human  race  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eternal  salvation.  And  accordingly,  when  His 
manifestation  was  completed,  the  experience  of  the  faithful  con- 
cerning His  work  and  His  sufferings  was  this:  they  felt  His 
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i<econdSng  sna  TraeetooUg'  CTiCac^^  i^iat  He  it'^  nic^  fbu  donlnni- 
nication  of  Divine  grace,  the  renewing  power  which  was  to  de- 
fiver  them  from  sin,  and  to  produce  in  them  a  new  life,  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  Bnt  there  is  one  particnlar  event  in  the  history 
of  Jesus  which  is  the  consnnunation  and  as  it  were  concentration 
of  JGb  whole  life,  when  both  His  doing  and  His  suffering  reached 
their  highest  culmination, — ^we  mean  His  death.  The  apostles 
have  accordingly  recognized  the  death  npon  the  cross  to  have 
been  the  one  only  true  and  eternal  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  His 
death  they  have  regarded  as  comprising  and  exhibiting  all  that 
Christ  was,  as  the  all-snfficieDt  me^nm  of  Divine  grace,  as  the 
Reconcfler  and  Redeemer  of  men.  But  this  view  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  reconciling  sacrifice  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
their  conviction  of  His  ainlessness.  For  whOe,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  qualification  forms  the  necessary  condition  under  which  alone 
the  death  of  Christ  can  be  so  regarded,  this  sinless  character  of 
Christ  is  itself  the  reason  why  His  sufferings  and  death  are  a 
sacrifice  at  all,  and,  more  particularly,  the  only  real  and  etemaDy 
efBcacions  sacrifice.  We  cannot  therefore  omit  to  present  here 
a  brief  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  more  particularly  endeavour  to' 
point  out  how  inseparable  is  the  connection  of  this  truth  with  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  viewed  as  sinless,  as  holy,  as  one  with  God.* 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  full  discussion 
of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  general,  and  it  may  suffice  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  sacrifice  of  atonement.  And  here  we  may 
set  out  from  the  general  principle  of  the  atonement,  viz.,  that  it 
is  the  giving  up  of  the  pure,  innocent,  and  unpolluted,  in' the 

>  Many  excellent  thin^  upon  the  point  whidi  we  are  now  to  consider  may 
be  found  in  the  Essays  of  Schoberlein :  IJber  die  ChristUche  Yersohnangslehre* 
8tad.  o.  Krit.  1845,  2 ;  and  Uber  das  Verhaltnias  der  -personlii-hen  Gemein- 
schaft  mit  Christo  zar  Erieuctatungf,  Uechfertiifang,  und  Ueilignni;,  ditto, 

1847,1.  . 
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place  of  the  sinfiil,  guilty,  and  yile,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
deliverance  of  the  latter.  The  atonement  has  for  its  object  to 
restore  that  relation  of  man  to  God  which  sin  had  disturbed,  and 
to  reconcile  the  sinner  to  God.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  to 
it,  that  there  should  be  a  knowledge  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  holiness  of  God  on  the  other,  as  well  as  of  the  antagonism 
between  them ;  and  that  there  shoold  be,  in  consequence,  a  long- 
ing for  pardon  and  grace.  Some  heathen  religions  come  some- 
what near  to  this  idea  of  an  atonement.  Bat  the  conception 
could  not  be  fcdly  apprehended  by  any  religion  save  the  Jewish ; 
for  it  is  only  there  that  we  find  a  definite  apprehension  <^  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  penal  character  of  sin,  as  opposed  to 
the  Divine  law.  In  the  Old  Testament  religion,  sacrifice  had  a 
twofold  object :  on  the  one  hand,  it  sought  to  deepen  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  offered  it  the  feeling  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  give  a 
strong  expression  to  that  feeling ;  and  again,  it  was  to  form  a 
medium  by  which  the  sinner  might  receive  the  assurance  of 
Divine  grace,  and  a  means  of  restoration  to  a  right  footing  in 
the  sight  of  God.  In  both,  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  sub- 
stitution. The  sacrifice  of  the  animal  shadowed  forth  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  him  who  offered  it ;  while  the  death  which  the  animal 
suffered  represented  the  death  which  his  sin  deserved.  Then,  as 
the  consequence  of  his  penitence,  and  by  virtue  of  the  promise 
which  was  attached  to  the  sacrificial  offering,  he  received  the 
assurance  that  God  accepted  the  ransom,  and  now  looked  upon 
the  sinner  in  grace. 

Now  this  service  of  sacrifices,  although  it  unquestionably 
arose  out  of  a  deep  religious  want,  although  in  itself  highly 
significant  and  fuU  of  meaning,  and  well  adapted  to  that  parti- 
cular sti^e  of  religious  development,  had  nevertheless  something 
unsatisfactory  about  it,  and  could  never  thoroughly  accomplish 
that  real  abolition  of  sin  and  implantation  of  hoHness  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  required     AH  was  shadow,  there  was  no 
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reamft  arepresentataon  there  was,  bat  no  actual  moral  trans- 
action, la  general,  sin  was  acknowledged  to  be  sinfol  and  de- 
serring  of  ponishment,  bat  the  wide  range  of  its  inflaence  was 
anknown.  Divine  grace  was  prefigured,  bat  not  actnally  conunoni- 
cated.  The  relation  in  which  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  stood  to 
the  uiimal  he  sacrificed  was  a  rolontary,  not  a  necessary  relation: 
the  rite  was  to  him  an  oatward  ev«it,  the  sacrifice  was  not  re- 
ceiyed  into  his  very  sooL  As  the  sacrifice  offered  was  an  animd 
which  had  indeed,  as  a  thing  consecrated  to  God,  a  sacred 
character  ascribed  to  it,  bat  which  of  coarse  coold  not  be  really 
holy,  there  coold  go  forth  from  it  no  sanctifying  power.  Hence, 
although  these  sacrifices  might  for  a  time  appease  the  conscience 

i :  9nd  calm  the  sense  of  gailt,  they  coald  not  take  away  sin,  and 
«sti^lish  in  its  place  a  trne  fellowship  with  God  and  a  new  life : 
hence  arose  the  necessity  for  tiieir  freqnrat  repetiti(Mi.  Now 
what  conld  not  thus  be  accomplished,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  a 
fife  which  should  be  inwardly  reconciled  to  God,  and  realfy  free 
from  sin,  was  performed  by  Christ.  Bat  it  was  not  merely  by 
the  abolition  of  the  sacrificial  worship  that  Christ  accomplished 
this.  It  was  by  presoiting  in  a  real  and  concrete  form,  m  Hmadf, 
what  in  sacrifices  had  been  striven  after,  but  never  attained.  The 
perfect  self-surrender  of  Him  the  All-holy,  for  sinful  men,  which 
was  the  only  real  and  sanctifying  sacrifice,  whose  efficacy  should 
last  for  ever,  came  in  the  place  of  thcrae  merely  typical  sacrifices 
which  were  now  to  cease,  having  found  thdr  realization  and  fiil- 
filment  in  that  great  sacrifice. 
Now  an  indispensable  condition  of  this  self-sacrifice  of  Christ 

,  was,  that  He  ^ould  be  perfectly  sinless  and  pure.  This  offering 
up  of  Jesus  is  distinguished  from  all  the  anterior  Jewish  sacri- 
fices chiefly  in  this,  that  it  was  not  a  representation  and  fore- 

^■diadowing,  but  a  real  mond  transaction :  it  was  a  free  acti<m,  of 
a  purely  ethical  character.  Jesus,  in  whose  person  the  sacrifice 
and  the  priest  are  one,  offered  Himself,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews  expresses  it,  through  the  eternal  Spirit  uuto  God.^  And 
in  this  offering  of  Himself,  He  preserved  the  most  perfect  liberty 
of  action.  For,  however  we  may  regard  His  death  to  have  been 
bronght  about  by  circumstances,  still  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
it  was  by  a  firee  decision  of  His  own  will  that  He  took  it  upon 
Him.  No^  this  act  can  have  been  thus  freely  determined  upon, 
only  by  a  will  which  was  altogether  pure  and  holy,  and  in  no- 
wise under  the  thraldom  of  sin :  and  we  must  regard  this 
sublime  resolve  as  the  culminating  action  of  a  life  which  was  itself 
from  first  to  last  a  perfect  sacrifice.  But  in  this  free  self-deter- 
mination to  death  there  must  be  one  important  element,  if  it  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  purely  moral  action,  and  not  as  a  fimatical  court- 
ing of  martyrdom.  It  must  be  formed  with  a  full  consciousnesa 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  death  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  that  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  redemp- 
ftioD  of  man,  and  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth.  This  consciousness  could  be  possessed  only  by  One  who, 
in  virtue  of  His  holiness  and  His  oneness  with  God,  had  a  clear 
insight  into  the  whole  purpose  of  God  in  salvation.  Again,  Jesus 
could  desire  to  offer  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sinners,  only  if  He 
felt  that  in  Him  was  no  sin,  only  if  He  was  conscious  that  He 
was  pure  and  stainless :  for  only  on  this  supposition  could  His 
sacrifice  be  well-pleasiug  to  God.  It  was  in  truth  an  indispens- 
able condition  of  the  sacrifice  that  the  victim  was  immaculate, 
for  only  such  an  one  could  be  worthy  of  God.  The  physical  im- 
macalateness  of  the  animal  which  the  Jews  sacrificed,  rises  in 
this  personal  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  into  mot-al  stainlessness.  That 
He  who  sought  to  give  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  free  the  world 
from  sin  should  have  been  conscious  of  being  Himself  a  sinner, 
or  felt  Himself  to  be  in  any  one  respect  unclean  before  God, 
would  have  been  not  merely  a  contradiction,  it  would  have  beea 
a  gross  impiety:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  He  did  not  make  upon  all 

*  Hebre;T8  ix.  14.  - 
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fbi' impression  that^He  was  perfectly  sinless^ -flnii  one  might  sop- 
pose  that  it  was  for  His  own  sm,  for  His  own  guilt,  that  He  suf- 
fered. Only  in  the  ease  of  One  who  was  perfectly  free  from  an 
can  we  feel  confident  that  the  soffering  which  He  underwent, 
howerer  mndi  it  may  have  conduced  to  His  Divine  p^ectiugp  *. 
was  endured  not  on  account  of  His  own  guilt,  bnt  for  the  guilt  of 
others.  *'  Such  an  High  Priest,"  says  the  Apostle,  "became  us,  ^^ 
who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from,  anners,  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens.  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high 
priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for  His  own  sins,  and  ihea  for 
the  people's ;  for  this  He  did  once  wh«i  He  offered  up  Himself.** 
(Hebrews  viL  26,  27.) 

The  principal  thing,  however,  is,  that  the  sinless  holiness  oi  \ 
Jesns  was  a  most  essential  cause  of  the  efficacy  of  His  self-sacri- 
fice. From  His  holiness.  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  received  its 
validity,  so  as  to  be  the  realization  of  all  that  which  former  sacri-^' 
fices  had  striven  to  attain :  that  is,  it  was  the  meuis  of  impart- 
ing a  full  knowledge  of  sin,  and  formed  an  actual  communication 
of  Divine  grace.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  could  His  sacrifice  be  a  sub- 
stitution in  the  truest  imd  deepest  sense ;  thus  only  was  it  a  real 
destroying  of  sin,  and  a  real  implanting  in  its  place  of  a  new  life 
of  sanctification.  ,     .,,  ,^.^. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  contemplatl<m  of  tlie  self-immol- 
ation of  the  Holy  One,  that  we  come  to  understand  idiat  sm  is, 
in  its  absolute  anti^onism  to  holiness.  For,  first,  we  have  both 
presented  to  us  here  in  the  strongest  %ht :  here  is  manifested  to 
ns  a  holy  love  which  unconditionally,  onreservedly  gives  itself 
away  in  sacrifice,  and  here  too  sin  is  shown  ns  in  all  its  mtdignity 
and  power.  As  we  thus  see  both  in  such  stroi^  omtrast,  the 
true  nature  of  eadi  becomes  clearer  to  us,  and  even  the  dullest 
understanding  can  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  vast  difference 
'between  them.  But  further,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the 
sin  which  is  here  brought  before  us  is  not  sin  in  its  isolated 
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phenomena,  bnt  that  it  is  the  dominant  sin  of  the  race,  that  sin 
which  operates  as  a  universal  power  in  hnmanity,  and  of  which 
we  may  trace  the  workings  in  ourselves.  The  Holy  One  dies, 
"  not  in  a  conflict  with  sin  in  its  special  manifestations,  bnt  with 
sin  itself,"^  in  order  to  break  its  power  at  one  blow:  hence 
both  the  might  of  sin  and  the  intensity  of  its  opposition  to  God 
are  presented  to  ns  here  in  most  distinct  and  definite  outlines. 
There  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  no  more  effectnal  means  of 
awakening  the  heart  to  a  knowledge  of  sin,  and  a  tme  sorrow  for 
sin,  than  the  life-pictnre  of  the  Holy  One,  as  it  is  presented  to  ns 
in  the  Gospel :  but,  above  all,  it  is  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Cradfied  offering  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  that  this 
benign  inflaence  proceeds ;  and  assuredly  no  one  Cfm  deny  that 
the  consciousness  of  sin  is  called  forth  in  a  manner  infinitely 
more  clear  and  more  intense  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sinless  Christ, 
than  it  ever  was  by  former  sacrifices.  These  contained,  at  most, 
a  general  monition  against  sin ;  they  did  not  hold  up  to  the  soul 
the  mirror  of  a  love  freely  giving  itself  up  for  the  sinner  to  suffer- 
ing and  to  death. 

But  here  too  the  positive  side  is  much  stronger.  AU  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  earlier  dispensation  could  accomplish  was  to 
typify  {uid  symbolize  the  Divine  grace:  but  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  actually  cormmumcates  that  grace.  For  if  the  sinless  One 
is  so  united  to  God  that  His  love  is  to  us  a  real  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  God  Himself,  and  that  we  must  recognize  Him 
to  be  an  impersonation  of  the  Divine  love,  all  this  must  be  most 
forcibly  expressed  in  that  Iiighest  act  of  His  life.  His  free  surren- 
der of  Himself  to  death  from  love  to  man.  In  this  act  we  see 
two  things :  we  see  One  who  has  established  His  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Son  of  God,  freely  giving  Himself  up  to  die ; 
and  we  see  God  not  sparing  His  own  Son,  that  He  may  give 
Him  up  to  death  for  the  salvation  of  man.  And  yet  these  two 
<  De  Wette,  Wesea  des  CbrisUicben  Glaobens,  §  57,  S.  297. '    '^^' 
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things  aire  one :  for  there  is  no  need  here  to  tliink  of  a  special, 
mysterions  &iediati<m  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Rather 
is  it  tme,  tiiat  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  H0I7  One  we  see 
immediately  the  reconciled  and  gradoos  God.  That  death  was 
not  merely  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  lore  of  God,  it  tros  that 
bve  in  its  truest  form,  that  love  whose  yery  nature  is,  that  it  is 
wt  sin-pardoning,  a  saving,  a  helping  lore.  Nor  does  tills  lore 
offer  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  holiness  of  God ;  on  the  contnuy, 
it  does  so  in  a  manner  which  alone  truly  satisfies  the  claims  oi 
that  holiness :  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  sinless  One  possesses,  in  a 
very  different  way  from  the  earlier  sacrifices,  a  vicarious  signi- 
ficance and  a  sanctifying  efficacy.* 

The  Divine  love,  which  is  itself  absolutely  holy,  cannot  im|>art 
itself  to  the  sinner  as  snch,  bat  only  as  containing  in  it  a  pledge 
of  sanctification.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sinner  should  possess  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  love,  if 
he  is  to  have  thi^  delight  in  goodness,  and  that  power  to  per* 
form  it,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  holiness.  Here  tiien  there 
is  a  mediation  requisite,  and  here  it  is  that  the  holy  and  sinless 
One  comes  in,  and  is  seen  living,  suffering,  and  dying,  as  the 
sinner's  Substitute:  by  His  unconditi<mal  surrender  of  Himself  to 
God  and  to  mankind  He  renders  the  sinner's  renewal  and  restora- 
tion a  possible  thing.  In  Him,  God  contemplates  humanity  as 
pure,  as  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  and  such  as  He  can  take 
delight  in.  Through  Him,  God  can  communicate  His  grace  to 
those  who  are  incorporated  with  Christ,  and  have  received  out 
of  His  fulness  the  powers  of  a  new  life.  Then  again,  to  men  Jesus 
is  the  Being  in  whom  tiie  love  of  God  is  beheld  incarnate,  and  is 
received  into  their  hearts. .  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
nature  of  the  fellowship  and  communion  which  is  perfectly 
realized  in  Christ,  and  which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in 

'  Compare  on  this  vhole  saliject  Bothe's  Ethik,  AlwcbiiiU :  Der  ErlSaer  and 
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His  whole  work.  For  as,  on  the  one  haud,  Christ  is  so  absolatelj 
one  with  God  that  His  whole  manifestation,  especially  His  death, 
mast  be  regarded  as  an  actual  living  manifestation  of  God  Him- 
self, as  a  God  of  lore;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  He  becomes 
equally  one  with  men,  enters  into  the  fullest  life-fellowship  with 
them ;  gives  Himself  entirely  to  them,  in  His  love ;  Uves,  suffers, 
and  dies,  not  for  Himself,  but  for  them ;  not  in  order  to  procure 
some  one  special  benefit,  but  that  He  may  purchase  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  race.  And  in  virtue  of  this  self-devotion,  which  truly 
unites  Him  with  humanity,  He  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a 
separately-existing  individual,  but  as  the  universal  man,  as  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  humanity  in  Himself,  as  its  Subst^ute 
and  Head.  In  this  way,  Christ  being  one  with  humanity,  communi- 
cates to  it  everything  which  He  Himself  possesses.  What  belongs 
to  the  Head  belongs  also  to  the  members.  His  doing  and  endur- 
ing. His  actions  and  His  sufferings,  His  death  and  resurrection, 
belong  no  more  exclusively  to  Him,  but  have  become  the  common 
possession  of  all  those  whose  Substitute  and  Head  He  was. 
Theirs  too  is  all  the  merit  of  His  life  and  of  His  sacrifice,  where- 
by He  has  won  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  blessedness. 

Doubtless  this  presupposes  something  on  our  side:  we  must 
enter  into  His  fellowship,  we  must  by  futh  lay  hold  of  the  sal- 
vation offered  to  us,  and  thereby  become  partakers  of  the 
reconciling  power  of  His  life  and  death.  And  here  again  we 
trace  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  old  sacrifices,  and 
the  sovereign  and  all-efficacious  propitiation  of  Christ.  The 
ante-Christian  sacrifices  remained  wiUumt  the  offerers,  and,  id- 
though  they  doubtless  made  some  impression  up<m  their  minds, 
they  were  still  external  to  them,  and  were  not  inwardly  and 
necessarily  connected  with  them.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  on  the 
contrary,  is  from  its  very  nature  such,  that  it  cannot  remain 
without,  as  an  external,  strange,  accidental  circumstance,  but 
mast  of  necessity  enter  into  the  soul ;  and  he  who  appropriates 
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that  sacrifice  and  makes  it  his  own  most  come  into  a  liring 
relation  to  it,  and  become  troly  one  with  it.    Hence  the  great 
dgnificfuiee  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  accomplished  bj  a  personalitj 
of  sinless  holiness :  the  powerfnl  creative  life  which  dwells  in  Hint 
is  communicated  also  to  those  who  feel  a  longing  after  deliyer> 
ance  from  sin ;  and,  hy  means  of  their  vital  miion  with  a  beii^ 
who  is  full  of  God,  a  power  is  implanted  within,  -whenbj  not 
only  the  consdoosness  of  gnilt  and  sin  is  destroyed,  bat  sio 
itself  is  overthrown  in  the  sool,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  ww  Itfe 
are  established.     The  idea  of  substitution  is  indeed  to  be  re^ 
jected  as  something  false  and  dead,  if  what  is  understood  by  it  be 
a  merely  external  and  formal,  and  thus  also  a  capricious,  tnms- 
ferrace  of  merit  from  the  guiltless  to  the  guilty :  but  seen  in  tki» 
light  it  is  something  living  and  true.     The  connection  between 
Christ  and  His  believing  followers  is  expressed  by  St  Paul  in 
words  of  profound  s^nificance,  as  ^  being  in  Ghrist,"    So  dose 
is  the  linng  union  between  the  Head  and  the  members,  that 
th^  form  part  of  one  whole.    His  fellowship  with  Christ,  from  ' 
which  the  ^irit  and  the  life  of  Christ  pass  into  bis  soul,  makos    ■ 
the  believer  a  partaker  in  all  that  Christ  Himself  is.     In  this    '^' " 
fellowship  he  learns  to  know  God  as  a  God  of  grace.    In  this^.. 
fellowship,  even  when  it  exists  only  in  its  early  dawnings,  he  does   ¥      j|( 
not  stand  alone  in  the  sight  of  God,  bnt  is  in  His  sight  as  one  -;. 
who  has  been  grafted  into  Christ,  and  is  united  by  fiEuth  with  f      I 
Him.    On  this  account  God  can  in  His  love  impart  to  him  His 
grace,  evra  althoi^h  sin  still  exists  within  him,  because  in  his 
oneness  with  the  sinless  Christ  the  dominion  of  sin  is  destroyed, 
its  power  is  broken,  and  a  hope  wA  a  pledge  of  its  ultimate  total 
overthrow  are  bestowed.  ^^:U*^^^i'-s^i^!-..-  .-■    ^ 

Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  in  Christ  God  is  gradous  to  the 
sinner,  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  there  is 
in  this  any  arbitrary  or  capricious  dealing  on  the  part  of  God. 
The  reason  why  God  is  gracious  to  the  sinner  in  Christ,  rests 
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upon  an  inner  and  necessary  connection  between  His  grace  and 
the  sinner's  being  in  Christ.  For,  whenever  a  sinner  becomes 
united  to  Christ,  He  sees  in  him  (however  imperfect  he  may  still 
be)  the  begimrings  of  a  holy  character,  and  of  a  perfect  deliver- 
ance from  sin.*  Now  if  this  importance  attaches  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  it  is  apparent  how  His  sacrifice  must  be  regarded  as 
the  only  sacrifice,  offered  once  for  aU?  It  possesses  entirely  and 
for  ever  the  power  to  communicate  the  Divine  grace  and  to  im- 
part the  new  life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  possible  objectively  to 
renew  His  sacrifice :  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  offered 
again  is  a  subjective  one ;  that  is,  by  every  believer  seeking  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jesus,  and,  as  himself  a  priest  to  God,  to 
offer  to  God  a  spiritual  sacrifice  in  Christ.  .;  ^^ 

In  this  sense  it  is,  that  we  recognize  in  the  sinless  One  the  only 
true  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  In  Jesus  we  see  Him  in 
whom  God  is  well-pleased  with  man,  and  turns  to  him  in  grace : 
TTim  in  whom  man  may  look  on  the  unveiled  glory  of  Divine 
Love,  may  zealously  apprehend  and  appropriate  that  love,  and 
thus  be  changed  into  the  Dime  likeness.  But  while  He  thus 
brings  humanity  to  God,  He  does  not  the  less  draw  men  more 
closely  together  among  themselves :  and  this  is  what  we  have  to 
speak  of  now. 

)  Schleiermacher,  der  Christliche  Glaabe,  ii.  145,  §  104. 

*  "  Who  needeth  not  duly,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for 
His  own  sins,  and  tiien  for  the  people's :  for  this  He  did  oMe^  when  He  olliered 
np  Himself."  "  By  His  own  blood  He  entered  in  owe  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  ns."  "  Once-  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  He  appeared  to  pat  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  As  it  is  ap- 
pointed onto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment;  so  Christ  was  <mee 
offiered  to  hear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  nnto  them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He  ap- 
pear the  second  time  without  sin  outu  salTation."  (Hebrews  viL  27,  ix.  12,  a&:28.) 
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THE  HOLT  JESUS  AS  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  THUS  e-  - 
^     *  FELLOWSHIP  OF  MEN.     '     '^  r  ^-'^ 

6t  a  true  feDowshq)  of  men,  we  mean  tliat  fellowship  to  winch 
man  is  bj  natnre  called.  It  is  not  of  the  associations  which 
arise  out  of  the  different  relations  of  life  that  we  speak,  bat  of 
that  fellowship  with  one  another  into  which  men  are  brought  id 
Tirtne  of  their  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  their  des- 
tination to  an  immortal  existence.  Now  we  maintain  that  snch 
a  fellowship  could  be  established  by  no  oth^  tlum  the  sinless 
Jesus,  and  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  founded  by  Him^  and  iras 
in  fact  so  founded.    '^#Si-?M;eiii^#.---vi^;^|«fefc; ::■'-■.?;.-  ,  ..  >■- 

'^  It  is  true  that  in  aQ  human  relationships,  and  in  erery  sphere 
bf  human  activity,  men  tend  to  associate  together ;  there  is  an 
interchange  of  benefits,  a  reciprocal  giving  and  receiving;  an 
actii^  and  producing  on  the  part  of  one,  a  being  acted  upon  and 
a  receiving  on  the  part  of  the  other ;  there  is  a  drawing  together 
of  congenial  spirits,  and  an  exclusion  of  unsuitable  persons  from 
the  community.  In  this  way  associations  are  formed ;  societies 
of  art  or  of  science ;  civil,  political,  or  national  societies.  But  these 
associations,  however  great  and  important  they  may  be,  have 
their  set  bounds  and  limits :  there  is  always,  more  or  less,  some- 
thing private  and  particular  in  the  idea  upon  which  th^  are 
founded.  Societies  of  science  or  of  art  are  designed  solely  for* 
the  competent  and  the  educated ;  the  civil  association  has  it« 
narrow  local  bounds ;  and  the  political  and  the  national,  though 
not  so  circumscribed,  are  still  restricted  within  the  particular 
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party  or  nation.  Now  there  is  a  task  aHotted  to  hnmanity  which 
is  the  same  for  all  its  members,  to  whatever  race  or  people,  what- 
ever grade  of  edncation  or  of  rank,  thej  may  belong :  it  is  that 
of  occupying  a  right  position  in  reference  to  God,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  our  fellow-men.  This  is  that  religions-moral  life  by 
which  alone  the  image  of  God  in  man,  which  is  the  Divine  ides 
of  man,  is  brought  to  a  perfect  realization.  Now  a  primary 
necessity  of  this  religions-moral  life  is  that  element  of  fellowship 
and  communion,  because,  isolated,  it  can  either  not  exist  at  all, 
^r  exist  only  in  a  very  obstructed  form.  Hence  there  arises  in 
this  province,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  provinces  of  human 
life,  the  necessity  that  a  fellowship  should  exist  of  a  nature  such 
as  should  transcend  all  limitations,  and  embrace  within  it  every- 
thing that  is  human.  It  must  seek  to  bring  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family  into  the  true  relation  to  God,  and  the  true  re- 
lation to  one  another ;  it  must  equalize  all  differences,  uid  so  make 
that  idea  of  universality  which  is  so  essentially  bound  up  with 
the  idea  of  the  image  of  God  in  humanity,  into  a  real  truth  of 
life.  This  fellowship  binds  men  together,  in  the  deepest  source 
of  their  nature,  by  the  tie  of  a  common  descent  from  a  common 
Father.  And  therefore  is  it  fitted  to  become  the  true  basis  of 
all  other  fellowship  :  because  it  imparts  the  principle  of  all  union. 
It  operates  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  permit  the  spirit 
which  would  otherwise  disunite  men,  to  effect  a  hostile  separation 
among  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  brings  so  vividly  before  them 
the  fact  that  they  are  destined  for  one  another,  that  they  are 
impelled  to  aid  and  supplement  one  another.  For,  from  this 
point  of  view,  humanity  appears  as  a  totality,  as  a  whole,  or- 
dained by  God  so  to  be ;  whereof  the  different  parts  are  designed 
to  be  members,  and  the  different  gifts  and  graces  imparted,  in 
order  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  by  their  diver- 
sity and  their  reciprocal  action  and  re-action,  to  produce  a  living 
unity,  a  great  spiritual  world-harmony. 
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Now  this  most  perfect  nnion  and  fellowship  of  men  could  not 
exist,  so  long  as  the  noble  elements  in  humanity  were  mixed  with 
those  which  were  more  accidental  and  subordinate.     But  this  ia 
precisely  what  occurs  whererer  religion  is  not  cultivated  purely  fcnr 
its  own  sake,  but  is  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  other 
provinces  of  human  thought  aad  activity,  that  it  can  operate- 
only  through  their  medium,  or  in  inseparable  conjunction  with 
them.     This  was  the  case  in  the  ante«Christian  world,  and  is  still 
the  case  among  those  nations  which  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church.    In  such  circumstances  we  find  that  religion, 
being  mixed  up  with  a  science  of  nature  and  speculation,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  system  of  sacred  physics  or  metaphysics,  and  then 
usually  degenerates  into  a  priestly  or  a  philosophical  occult 
science.     Or  else  it  becomes  a  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  then, 
instead  of  ruling  the  life,  it  becomes  a  mere  sensuous  enjoyment. 
Generally  however,  we  find  religion  in  such  cases  brought  into  a 
substantial  nnion  with  the  political  constitution  of  the  country,^ 
and  this  combination  presents  itself  in  either  of  two  forms :  either 
the  religious  department  is  determined  by  the  political,  uid  then 
we  have  a  state-religion ;  or  the  political  is  ordered  by  the  reli- 
gions, and  then  we  have  a  religions  state.'    In  all  these  manifes- 
tions  of  religion  we  find  it,  and  morality  with  it,  in  close  alliance 
and  coigunction  with  something  foreign  to  itself.    Now,  as  reli-  . 
gion  is  great  and  general,  being  Divine,  whereas  all  things  besides 
are  bounded  and  particular, — ^by  union  with  those  things  external* 
to  itself,  religion  partakes  of  their  limitation  and  particularity. 
But  in  so  doing,  it  becomes  in  truth  a  source  of  schisms  and  divi- 
sions among  men,  instead  of  being  a  basis  of  puon.     The  founda- 
tion of  a  true  and  universal  fellowship  among  men  could  be  had 
only  when  religion,  which  alone  could  effect  it,   was  entirely 
kept  within  its  own  proper  territory,  and  was  unpolluted  by  the 
admixture  of  any  foreign  elements.     Thus,  and  thus  alone,  coul4 
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the  one  point  be  found  from  which,  Archimedes-Hke,  it  could  work 
apon  the  whole  circle  of  haman  life.  Now  this  could  be  done 
truly  by  a  Person,  whose  mission  was  to  reveal  humanity  in  its 
true  relation  both  towards  God  and  towards  man ;  only  by  one 
who  was  in  full  communion  of  life  and  of  love  with  Qod  and  with 
men ;  and  by  whom  this  mission  was  accomplished.  Such  a  per- 
sonality we  have  in  the  sinless  Jesus.  He  has  revealed  the  life  of 
God  in  the  form  of  a  man,  He  has  revealed  humanity  in  its  Divine 
glorification :  and,  thus  uniting  together  Godhead  and  manhood, 
He  has  become  the  point  of  union  for  the  whole  human  race. 

Jesus  had  absolutely  no  other  mission  to  accomplish  but  that 
of  restoring  the  true  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  giving 
a  full  expression  to  the  Divine  element  in  humanity.  His  charac- 
ter and  His  work  are  purely  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature.  In 
Him  and  by  Him,  religion  is  entirely  restricted  within  its  own 
domain  and  established  on  an  independent  foundation.  And  from 
the  position  in  which  it  has  been  established  by  Him,  it  may 
freely  operate  upon  all  the  circle  of  life  around  it :  may  create  art 
and  science,  penetrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and  infuse  a  new 
spirit  into  legislation  and  politics.  But  it  is  far  from  seeking  to 
set  itself  in  the  ^ce  of  these  things :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely 
itself,  and  will  b^nothing  else  but  itself.  Most  particularly  did 
Christ  distinguish  between  what  was  God's  and  what  was  Caesar's. 
His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  The  kingdom  whereof  He  was 
King  was  that  of  truth.  In  the  spirit  of  a  love  which  till  then  had 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  He  broke  through  all  the  re- 
strictions of  the  family,  race,  and  nation  (without  at  the  same  time 
in  anywise  violating4he  Divine  order),  and  embraced  in  His  bound- 
less sympathy  everything  that  called  itself  human.  And  even 
thereby  was  He,  and  He  alone,  able  to  be  the  Founder  of  a  true 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  confined  by  no  limits  whether  of  time 
or  space,  and  the  Founder  of  a  religion  which  invites  all  men  to 
unity.    And  as  we  give  the  name  of  Church  only  to  that  religious 
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commanitf  which,  nnmized  with  anj  extnuteoas  elements,  seeks 
to  be  nothing  bat  a  religions  commnnity,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  snch  claims  to  be  perfectlj  independent  in  her  own  sphere,  we 
most  own,  moreover,  that  Christ  is  pro'^minently  the  Founder  of 
a  chorch.  Witii  this  conscioosness  it  was  tha,t  He  said :  **  Come 
onto  Me,  all  je  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden,"  (Matt.  zL  28.), 
In  this  conscioiisness  He  desires,  that  all  may  in  Him  and  with 
Him  be  one,  even  as  He  is  in  and  with  the  Father,  and  aflSrms 
tiiat  by  their  unity  the  world  would  know  that  God  had  sent  Him, 
(John  xriL  21.)  With  this  consciousness  He  already  sees  the 
whole  human  race  as  forming  but  one  flock,  under  Him  the  one 
Shepherd,  (John  x.  16.) 

It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  it^pM  only  be  in  a 
holy  personality  who  was  in  union  with  God  that  this  fellowship 
could  come  to  exist  at  all ;  as  well  as  that  in  Him  it  miut  so  have 
existed.  *    '   ■  ■-    ^    ,  ■         ■     ■  ^        ,..».,.  .i-rv- •»..■. i.>^?;^^-r>«-.*i' 

In  Him  alone  could  it  exist.  Any  living  organic  fellowship 
must  of  necessity  have  some  central  point  of  union.  Where  the 
union  is  to  be  one  of  personal  spirits,  the  centre  of  union  cannot 
be  something  abstract  or  ideal,  but  must  of  necessity  be  personal. 
Now  it  is  requisite  that  the  personality  which  is  to  form  this 
centre  should  be  one  which  itself  is  a  full  and  perfect  expression 
of  the  spirit  which  is  to  live  in  the  society  formed,  and  which  is 
a  fresh  and  inexhaustible  source  of  that  spirit.  And  as  the  union 
here  contemplated  must  be  of  the  most  intimate  character,  if  it 
is  to  be  really  organic,  must  be  such  a  union  as  that  of  the  head 
with  the  members,  the  Head  must  here  be  an  individual  of  the 
highest  moral  purity.  For  the  members  can  give  themselves 
up  entirely,  not  to  any  being  who  is,  like  themselves,  tainted  witii ' 
sin,  but  only  to  a  holy  being,  by  whose  spirit  and  life  they  may 
become  penetrated,  uid  whose  will  they  may  make  their  law. 
And  this  is  what  we  find  in  Christ.  In  His  life  everything  neces- 
sary to  form  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation  for  the  noblest  society 
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of  men  is  perfectly  represented.  And  H£b  spirit  and  life  are  a 
fountain  from  which  all  may  draw  without  ever  exhaosting  its 
ample  supplies.  And  His  holy  purity  makes  Him  a  worthy  ob- 
ject  of  the  unconditional  self-surrender  of  all  men.       ^  -^  -^ 

But  further,  this  society  of  men  must  find  a  real  eidstence  in 
Christ.  Men  who  are  sinful  and  bounded  in  themselves  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen,  form  of  themselves  any  stable  and  lasting 
association.  They  must  find  the  true  point  of  union  in  a  Being 
who  is  higher  than  they  ;  and  perfect  union  can  be  found  only  in 
the  highest  of  all  beings.  For  He  in  whom  they  are  to  be 
made  one  must  raise  them  above  their  own  narrow  identity,  and 
in  joining  them  to  Himself,  unite  them  in  living  fellowship  to 
one  another.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  follow,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  whenever  that  highest  One  shall  in  very  deed  come  with 
l)ower  to  their  spirits,  this  union  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
their  apprehension  of  Him.  For  there  is  in  the  True,  Divine, 
and  Holy,  when  once  vividly  presented  to  view  in  actual  life,  a 
certain  magnetic  power  which  attracts  souls  from  their  isolation, 
and  unites  them  by  an  unseen  but  indissoluble  bond.  This  life- 
magnet,  this  attractive  influence,  has  made  itself  felt  among  men 
in  the  person  of  that  Divine  and  sinless  One,  who  offered  Himself 
in  holy  love  a  sacrifice  for  them.  And  by  Him  must  every  one 
who  is  susceptible  to  the  spell  of  His  benign  and  gracious  influ- 
ences be  drawn  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  self.  But  it  is  not 
only  out  of  their  own  restricted  selves  that  those  who  can  feel 
the  power  of  the  Christ  are  attracted  by  means  of  that  faith 
which  He  has  called  forth  within  them.  It  is  into  His  life  that 
they  are  drawn.  They  are  made  one  with  Him,  and  even  thus 
are  they  made  one  among  themselves.  And  this  kind  of  union  is 
at  once  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  lasting :  for  it  is  accom- 
plished in  the  Highest ;  through  it  man  is  raised  above  himself, 
and  that  selfishness  which  otherwise  prevents  all  living  fellow- 
ship is  in  its  very  essence  destroyed.  ^; 
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It  is  tnie  that  all  this  applies  immediately  to  those  who  have 
actuallj  laid  hold  of  Christ  by  faith.    Bat  then  these  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  leayen  which  is  destined  gradaally  to 
learen  the  mass.    They  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  onion 
among  men,  which,  beginning  with  a  small  circle,  soon  eztrads 
on  eyery  side,  nntQ  at  length  it  compasses  the  whole  hnman 
family.    The  moving  spring  of  this  fellowship  is  Lore, — and  it 
is  that  love  which  the  Holy  One  has  brought  into  the  world, — 
love  pitying,  love  seeking,  love  redeeming.    Seen  in  the  light  of 
this  love,  every  one  needing  oar  aid,  even  riioold  he  be  tlie 
meanest  and  most  despised  of  men,  is  to  us  an  image  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  Me."    (Matth.  xxv.  40.)    T^hat  this 
love  sees  in  the  sinner  is  not  merely  a  guilty  or  rejected  man,  or 
m  the  ignonut,  merely  one  whose  state  concerns  him  not ;  in 
both  alike  it  sees  an  object  of  redeeming  grace,  destined  to 
become  a  child  of  God,  and  whidi  it  mnst  seek  to  bring  back  to 
the  family  of  God.    This  compassionate  love  has  not  a  hnman 
but  a  Divine  source,  as  it  flows  in  boundless  fidness  from  Christ. 
It  therefore  contains  in  it  a  guarantee  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  come  forth  victorious  from  aU  its  conflicts,  and  will  in  the 
end  succeed  in  effecting  a  union  of  the  whole  human  race. 
■j;i^hus  we  see  that  there  dwells  in  the  person  of  the  holy  Christ 
the  power  of  uniting  men  in  one ;  and  this  power  is  one  which 
must  necessarily  come  into  operation.    By  it  all  those  who  are 
His  by  faith  are  united  together  in  a  holy  fellowship,  and  are  im- 
pelled to  seek  to  enter  into  a  living  communion  with  all  men,  that 
all  may  be  sharers  in  His  love.    And  this  end  of  8  union  of  all 
men  in  one  can  be  attained,  only  by  their  being  all  brought  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  only  true  and 
universal  fellowship.    And  where  else  but  in  Christ  do  we  find 
such  an  union  of  the  human  race  1    Where  else  do  we  even  find 
anything  resemblii^  this  t    The  very  idea  of  forming  a  society 
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which  should  embrace  the  whole  human  family,  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  greatest  sages,  or  lawgivers,  or  founders  of  empires, 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.^  And  if  the  thought  had  occurred 
to  any  of  them,  how  could  they  have  ever  realized  it?  The 
Holy  One  of  God,  and  He  alone,  could  do  this,  because  in  Him 
alone  was  the  true  uniting  power,  and  because  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  contained  in  Him,  and  had  only  to  develope  itself  from 
HinL  Regarded  in  this  light,  Christ  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
centra]  figure  in  the  world's  history.  He  is  this,  because  the 
whole  spiritual  life  which  existed  in  the  race  before  His  appear- 
ance was  one  continual  aspiration  and  longing  aft^  Him,  while 
He  has  become  the  author  of  all  the  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
found  among  men  since  His  coming.  But  we  regard  EQm  as  the 
central  figure  in  the  world's  history  more  especi^y  because  He 
is  the  true  point  of  union  for  the  race ;  because  He  is  the  life  of 
hamanity,  the  pulsing  heart  and  the  quickening  spirit  which 
lives  in  man ;  because  it  is  by  means  of  this  vital  prindf^e,  which 
is  Christ,  that  humanity  is  formed  into  an  organic  whole,  into  %■ 
body  animated  by  the  power  of  God,  and  consisting  of  jnany 
members.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  very  deep  significance,  that  Christ 
makes  it  a  ground  of  faith  in  His  Dime  mission,'  that  by  union 
with  Himself  and  with  God  He  brings  men  into  union  among 
themselves ;  because  this  implies,  what  is  indeed  most  true,  tiiat 
only  One  who  had  come  fortli  from  God  was  able  to  accomplish 
a  work  like  this,  than  which  the  human  mind  can  cimceive 
nothing  more  noble. 

1  This  idea  is  enlarged  upon  by  Beinhard  in  his  celebrated  work,  "Uber  d«n 
Plan  welchen  der  Stifter  der  Christlichen  Religion  sum  Besten  der  Menschen 
eotwarfL"    61  Anfl.  Ton  Henbner.    Wittenberg,  1890. 

*  John  xvii.  21.  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  aa  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and 
I  in  Thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  Us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thoa 
bast  sent  Me." 
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THE  SINLESS  JESUS  AS  THE  PLEDGE  OF  ETEBNAL  LIFE. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  point  to  be  established,  in  order . 
to  give  a  fall  view  of  the  position  which  Jesos  as  the  sinless  One ; 
occupies  in  homanity.  In  the  society  which,  as  we  hare  jnst 
seen.  He  has  foonded,  every  one  who  belongs  to  Him  by  a  living 
fluth  possesses  a  firm  conviction  that  he  is  not  a  transtent  and 
perishable  member  of  that  society,  bat  that  in  Christ  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  life  derived  from  God,  which  is  indestractibler 
which  is  eternal.  And  of  this  he  has  a  pledge  and  guarantee  in 
the  sinless  Personality  of  Jesos. 

^Sorely  it  may  be  said  of  this  personalitjr,  if  it  be  tree  of  any 
other  man  whatever,  that  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  it 
ever  could  fall  a  prey  to  destruction  through  deatL  On  the 
contrary,  we  feel  persuaded  that  He  must  possess  eternal  life ; 
nay,  that  He  is  Himself  so  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of 
an  endless  existence,  that  we  find  that  no  words  can  more  fitly  ex-, 
press  His  connection  therewith  than  the  words  of  the  apostle: 
<<  He  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."    (2  Tim.  L  10.) 

Even  with  regard  to  the  work  of  moral  beauty  wUch  Christ  pre- 
sents to  our  contemplation  in  His  human  character,  it  is  impossible ; 
for  us  to  believe  that  it  has  come  into  being  only  to  fall  away,  after 
a  short  existence,  a  prey  to  dissolution.  We  draw  an  argument 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  imperfection  of  this  our 
present  state,  and  our  longing  after  perfection.  -  Oar  ideas  of  ex- 
cellence so  far  tnmscend  the  realization,  that  we  feel  convinced 
there  must  be  a  future  state  where  we  shall  attain  the  object  of 
our  desire.  Thus  in  the  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  tiiis  our  mortal  existence,  we  find  an  argument  for  a  future 
state  of  perfection.    Now  we  may  invert  this  reasoning,  and 
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argne  thus :  Because  a  perfect  Being  has  existed,  in  whom  the 
highest  idea  of  perfection  has  been  absolutely  realized,  it  is  much 
less  to  be  conceived  as  possible,  that  a  natnre  of  snch  harmonious 
perfection  shonld  fall  a  prey  to  annihilation.  If  to  this  we  add, 
that  this  Being,  by  virtne  of  his  sinless  parity,  stood  also  in  un- 
divided unity  with  God  and  was  entirely  penetrated  with  the 
Divine  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  becomes  far  less  conceiv- 
able, nay,  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible,  because  from  its  very 
natnre  the  Divine  is  also  the  Everlasting.  *     ,   ' 

We  cannot  imagine  a  truly  personal  God  of  love  who  could 
create  beings  in  His  own  image,  and  then,  so  soon  as  He  had  by 
the  revelation  of  His  Son  given  them  a  lively  consciousness  of 
their  relation  to  Him,  could  by  an  irreversible  decree  consign 
them  to  death.  Thus  there  is  m  the^osition  occupied  by  a  being 
who  is  filled  with  love  to  God,  towards  a  God  who  is  in  truth 
personal  love,  a  pledge  of  personal  duration  after  death.  But 
when  that  Being  is  one  whose  relation  to  God  is  snch  that  He 
could  say  with  truth,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  One,"  we  feel  abso- 
lutely certain  of  His  endless  existence.  Can  we  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  thought,  that  when  the  Crucified  expired  with  the 
words,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,"  His  soul 
was  breathed  out  upon  the  idle  winds  of  heaven  ?  Can  the  idea 
be  reconciled  with  the  impression  which  His  whole  life  made  ?  Is 
it  consistent  with  the  thought  of  a  living  God  of  love? 

In  truth  Christ  and  annihilation  are  two  ideak  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  join  together,  which  we  feel  necessarily  exclude 
each  other.  Either  Christ  was  a  very  different  Being  from  Him 
who  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  (and  on 
that  supposition  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  an  unaccountable 
phenomenon,)  or,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  original  portrait  of 
Christ,  then  He  must  have  possessed  life  in  Himself,  must  have 
been  everlasting.  -    v^»,. 

And  it  is  here  w6rthy  of  special  notice,  that  in  Him  eternal 
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life  is  not  revealed  as  a  fbtmre  tfaiiig,  but  as  BcmUe^nng  actaallj 
present :  it  is  not  a  mere  hope,  it  is  a  real,  present,  aranred  pos- 
session. The  whole  being  of  Christ  is  borne  np  by  the  powers 
of  etemity<  His  whole  character  is  transfased  with  the  heavenly. 
It  is  the  fnU  Imth  and  living  reality  of  a  higher  world  that  shines' 
forth  npon  ns  from  the  face  of  Jesns.  The  triumph  over  death 
in  His  resurrection  was  not  something  extraordinary  in  His  his- 
tory— something  ont  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  Ws  life.  No : 
it  was  rather  regarded  by  Him  as  the  crowning  act  of  a  life 
which  had,  from  first  to  last,  been  a  victory  over  death  and 
revelation  of  eternity. 

Let  OS  now  endeavour  to  connect  this  with  what  was  formeAf.^ 
said.  Jesus  is  at  once  the  highest  point  of  elevation  of  the  race 
and  the  central  point  of  union :  He  is  thus  at  once  the  Head  fmd 
the  Heart  of  the  human  race.  This  He  was  in  life.  How  much 
more  then  after  He  had  been  made  perfect  by  sufferings  and 
death,  and  raised  above  all  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  this 
earthly  life,  wonld  He  take  np  a  position,  exalted  indeed  far  above 
everything  human,  but  still  most  influential  and  impbrtant  for 
the  h^her  development  of  humanity !  Thence  He  would  mam<i^ 
fest  Himself  as  the  ever-active  Head  of  the  body :  that  is,  the 
society  of  men  which  He  had  formed  and  evermore  maintains. 

But  all  this  leads  also  to  certain  very  important  conclusions 
with  reference  to  those  who  are  by  faith  joined,  in  living  union, 
to  tiiat  Person.  If  it  be  true  tiiat  eternal  life  bel(mged  essentially 
to  Christ  in  His  inmost  nature,  and  if  faith  be  indeed  the  appro- 
priation of  Wb  life,  the  forming  of  Christ  anew  in  the  believing 
soul, — ^then  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  they  who  enter  into  liv- 
ing fellowship  with  Him,  become  partakers  of  His  eternal  life.  In 
this  sense  it  is  that  He  says :  "  I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am,**  (John  xviL  24.)  It  is  a  say- 
ing of  deepest  significance ;  by  which  we  are  manifestiy  to  under- 
stand that  between  Him  and  His  chosen  there  is  so  intimate  a 
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union,  that  He  can  as  little  be  in  His  state  of  exaltation  without 
them,  as  they  can  live  without  Him.  If  He  is  at  once  the  eter- 
nally living  One  and  the  Head  of  His  believing  followers,  He  can 
never  lose  the  members  which  He  has  made  part  of  Himself. 

Against  this  it  cannot  be  argued,  that  as  the  Head  He  is  ever 
taking  new  members  into  union  with  Himself,  while  the  old  are 
allowed  to  die  away.  For  it  were  absurd  to  conceive  of  a 
heatenly  Head  with  only  earthly  members,  or  to  think  of  an  ever- 
lasting Head  whose  members  should  be  ever  changing  and  pass- 
ing away.  It  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  living,  per- 
sonsA  God,  along  with  that  of  a  number  of  human  personalities  by 
Him  called  into  being,  and  by  Him  also  doomed  for  ever  to 
vanish  into  the  void  of  nothingness.  As  little  is  the  belief  in  a 
really  living  Christ  reconcileable  with  ceaseless  destruction  and 
dissolution  of  His  members.  In  the  former  case,  we  feel  that  if 
we  are  compelled  to  surrender  our  belief  in  personal  existence 
after  death,  we  must  along  with  it  renounce  our  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  whose  name  is  love ;  and  be  content  to  accept  the  pan- 
theistic idea  of  a  ceaselessly-changing  universal  life,  as  moving 
between  birth  and  death.  So  likewise  in  the  latter  case.  The 
eternf^y-living  Christ  must  be  transformed  into  one,  who  did 
once  exist  it  is  true,  but  whose  inflaeDce  has  entirely  passed 
away,  (thus  making  Him  to  be  an  historical  Christ  only  in  a  yery . 
restricted  sense,)  before  it  can  be  maintained  that  His  followers 
too  are  destined  to  perish.  And  thus  we  are  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing alternative ;  Either  we  must  say,  that  like  believers,  so 
Christ  Himself  falls  a  prey  to  annihilation ;  or  we  must  believe  that 
as  He  lives  and  reigns,  so  they  too  live  and  reign  with  Him  as  their 
exalted  Head.  He  has  made  them  "  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature"  (2  Peter  t.  4);  He  has  stamped  upon  them  the  impress 
of  His  own  life,  and  thereby  made  them  sharers  in  His  own  eter- 
nity. How  indeed  could  it  be  a  Divine  nature  of  which  they  are 
made  part^&ers,  if  it  is  perishable  and  subject  to  death?    And 
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how  could  Christ  be  Himself  the  truly  liying  One,  if  the  highest 
effects  which  have  gone  forth  from  Him  in  forming  personal 
beings,  were  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  in  nothingness  ? 

What  is  tme  of  the  individoal  members  of  Christ  holds  good 
also  of  His  members  viewed  coUectiyely,  of  the  kingdom  of  Gody 
and  its  manifestation  in  the  Ckurch,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ. 
^  From  the  very  first,  it  was  not  as  an  isolated  individoal  that 
Christ  received  each  man  into  His  fellowship,  1)nt  as  one  who  wai,' 
also  destined  to  form  a  member  in  His  body.  And  this  relati<m 
can  never  cease,  bat  must  ever  become  stronger  and  deeper,  more 
real  and  tme.  As  the  life  of  the  individual  is  perfected  in  a 
h^her  state  of  existence  by  his  being  made  partaker  in  ever-in- 
creasing falness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  evoi  so,  and  in  eqoal  measure, 
must  the  life  of  the  community  of  Christians  be  perfected,  until 
the  body  of  Christ  is  presented  in  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty. 
But  we  can  never  imagine  a  moment  when  the  body  should  be 
left  without  its  Head,  or  the  kii^om  without  its  King,  any 
more  than  we  can  conceive  of  the  Head  ever  existing  without 
His  body,  or  the  King  without  "Bia  kingdom.  If  Ihe  kingdom 
of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  creative  power  which  dwells  in  its 
Founder,  has  in  Him  a  sure  pledge  of  its  ultimate  pofection, 
then  it  has  also  in  Him  the  assurance  of  an  endless  duration: 
and  we  have  no  alternative  but  either  to  deny  that  Christ  is  the 
true  King  of  a  real  kmgdom,  or  to  regard  Him  as  the  immortal, 
eternally-reigning  Kii^  of  His  etemaUy-trinmphant  Church. 
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APPLICATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  thns  endeavoared  to  prove  the  position  previously  laid 
down  :  that  the  sinless  and  holy  Jesus  is  the  Divine  and  human 
Personality  by  whom  God  and  His  will  have  been  revealed 
to  men,  and  the  true  relation  between  the  holy  God  and  sinful 
man  restored ;  by  whom  the  true  fellowship  of  men  has  been 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  every  member  of  which  the 
sure  promise  is  given  of  an  eternal  life  of  perfection  uid  of  blessed- 
ness. Snch  are  the  results  arrived  at,  and  they  comprise  the 
leading  features  of  what  the  Gospel  teaches  us  concerning  Christ 
and  His  work.  They  constitute  the  essential  parts  of  Christianity, 
and  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  that  upon  which  it  rests, 
viz.,  the  Person  of  its  Divine  Founder,  His  self-testimony,  His 
whole  life-manifestation.  Bnt  although  the  principal  part  of  our 
work  has  thus  been  performed,  we  should  not  r^ard  our  task  as 
completed  were  we  to  omit  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the 
preceding  to  human  life. 

For  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  if  the  Person  of 
Jesus  really  possesses  those  excellences  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  it,  it  must  necessarily  be  most  significant,  and  decisive  in  the 
whole  of  human  life,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race. 
For  if  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God,  if  reconciliation  with 
God,  if  the  kingdom  of  God  and  life  eternal,  are  only  in  Him 
and  through  Him,  then  is  there  in  Him  alone  salvation  in  the 
highest  and  fullest  sense,  according  to  those  ^vrds  of  Scripture : 
^'  There  is  none  other  name  nnder  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  (Acts  iv.  12.)  At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  unimportant  circumstance,  that 
this  salvation  does  not  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  doctrine  or  ap 
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institiition,  bat  in  the  liTing  form  of  a  Personality.  Nor  is  this 
rv  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  introdncing  the  salTation . 
into  the  world,  as  sometiiing  fleeting  and  transitory :  on  the  cod- 
-  trary,  the  circnmstance  is  of  a  most  essential  character,  and  one 
whose  efficacy  lasts  for  an  unlimited  period  of  dnrati(m.  It  was 
necessary  that  salvation  shonid  be  presented  to  man  in  and  by  s 
person,  because  only  a  person  could  fulfil  the  task  assigned; 
only  in  a  person  could  trrith  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  truth 
of  life ;  only  a  person  could  bring  about  reconciliation  by  the- 
actual  communication  of  Diyiue  grace ;  could  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  its  royid  Head,  and  by  a  real  victory  over 
death  impart  to  humanity  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  eternal 
Ufe.  Further,  that  renewing  love  which  is  the  principle  and 
the  bond  of  union  of  the  kingdom  of  God  could  i^pear  incarnate 
only  in  a  personal  form.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  recognize  its 
endless  duration,  for  the  relation  thus  established  is  of  its  very 
nature  indissoluble  and  eternal :  the  Son  of  God  is  to  all  eter- 
nity the  centre  of  truth  and  fount  of  grace,  the  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Prince  of  life ;  and  the  lore  which  unites 
His  chosen  with  Him  can  never  die,  but  can  only  increase  to 
etemd  ages.^  This  is  manifestly  the  thought  of  Jesus  ESmself 
and  of  His  disdples.  For  when  He  calls  Himself,  or  is  called  by 
them,  the  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Resurrection  fund  tiie  Life;  - 
'^  when  He  says  (John  xiv.  6X  '*No  man  cometh  onto  the  Father 
:  but  by  Me ;"  and  when  His  Apostle  says :  *'  Whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father,"  (1  John  iL  23)— these 
expressions  are  all  unqualified ;  nor  have  we  any  right  so  to  Hmit 
their  mefuaing  as  to  make  them  have  no  immediate  or  necessary 
reference  to  the  Person  of  Jesus,  or  as  if  they  apply  only  to  a 
certain  limited  period.  On  the  contrary,  salvation  is  wholly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  Person  of  Jesus :  not  indeed  wiUi 

*  Compare  my  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Christianity  and  on  Mysticism 
(Wesen  des  Christenthoms  and  die  Mystik,  Stadien  a.  Kritiken,  1852t  S.  607-610). 
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that  Person  in  itself  and  apart  from  His  work,  bnt  assnredlj  with 
it  in  its  whole  life  of  words  and  actions,  of  doing  and  suffering, 
of  hmniliation  and  of  exaltation :  with  the  whole  work  and  Hfe- 
manifestation  of  Jesus.* 

The  central  point  of  onr  religion  is  thus  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
That  Person  is  not  merely  inseparable  from  Christianitj,  bnt, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  within  itself  the  whole  of  salvation  in 
its  hving  realization,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianitj :  and 
it  is  only  because  in  the  Christian  Religion  salvation  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  an  actual  personality  that  it  is  a  perfect 
religion,  a  religion  intended  for  the  entire  human  race.  And 
since  objectively  everything  rests  upon  the  Person  of  the  Son  of 
God,  fall  of  grace  and  truth,  we  may  learn  from  this  in  what 
way  subjectively  Christianity  operates  in  individuals  and  in  the 
race.     This  it  remains  for  us  briefly  to  illustrate.  ' 

Generally  speaking,  everything  depends  on  our  receiving  Christ, 
and  with  Him  the  blessings  of  grace,  of  righteousness,  truth,  and 
life  into  our  heart.  He  mnst  live  in  us,  as  Himself  salvation  be- 
come personal,  must  grow  up  within  us,  and  prove  Himself  in  ns 
as  the  creating  power  of  a  new  life.  But  we  cannot  rest  satis- 
fied with  this  general  statement :  we  must  examine  the  separate 
points  of  this  process,  and  mark  its  course. 

It  is  manifest,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  man  who  would  come 
within  the  sphere  of  Christianity  mnst  take  up  a  certain  spiritu^ 
position  in  relation  to  the  Person  of  Jesus.  This  is  indeed  ne- 
cessarily the  case  with  every  one  to  whom  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  is  conveyed :  quite  as  much  as  it  was  with  regard  to  those 
who  immediately  saw  Him  in  the  flesh.  The  revelation,  in  a 
human  form,  of  the  Divine  love  in  its  spotless  holiness  can  never 
be  viewed  with  feelings  of  indifference.  Such  a  revelation  must,  by 
means  of  its  dividing  and  testing  power,  either  attract  or  repel. 
Those  who  are  susceptible  to  the  holy  will  be  drawn  towards  it : 
1  Compare  same  work,  pp.  599-602.  -    *t+. 
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tftose  iilio  are  sealed  against  these  sacl^  influences  will  be  drivoi 
from  it.  The  one  class  will  hasten  to  receive  it  into  their  own 
life :  the  other  wUi  shot  themselves  i^amst  it.  In  this  respect 
everything  tarns  upon  the  answer  to  the  fundamental  question, 
whetiier  the  sool  is  attracted  or  repelled;  and  here  the  stem 
word  ci  Jesus  comes  in :  ^He  tiiat  is  not  for  Me  is  against  Me.** 
(MaU.  xiL  30  and  Lake  xL  23.*)    - 

.     Manifestly  it  is  not  to  the  understanding  of  a  man,  ezclngively 
or  even  principally,  that  this  alternative  is  presented.    The  deci- 
sion of  the  intellect  is  not  indeed  exduded,  but  the  thing  of  most 
importance  is  the  answer  of  the  heart,  from  which  are  the  issues 
of  life ;  and  here  again  the  heart  is  viewed  chiefly  in  its  ethical 
relations,  i.e^  with  reference  to  the  toilL    The  question  concerns 
the  relation  which  man  means  to  occupy  with  referraice  not  to 
abstract  truth,  but  to  a  Person ;  and  in  that  Person,  not  to  any 
particular  quality  of  His  character,  but  to  the  whole  oi  His  life 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  holy,  as  an  actual  communication  of 
Divine  grace.   A  personal  relation  is  the  only  one  a  man  can  hold 
towards  a  person :  uid  towards  that  Person  who  offers  to  us  a 
salvation  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  a  restoration  of  our 
whole  nature,  the  only  fitting  p<»ition  we  can  occupy  is  one  in 
which  our  whole  soul  in  its  deepest  feelings  is  engaged. 
-  Now  the  only  worthy  demeanour  of  a  personal  being  towards 
One  who  has  in  Himself  a  Divine  salvation  which  He  has  procured 
by  His  own  free  self-sacrifice,  is  implicit  confidence  and  un- 
bounded love:  a  confidence  whereby  he  surrenders  himself  ^en- 
tirely to  Him ;  a  love  wh»«by  he  receives  Him  into  his  soul,  and 
the  salvation  which  He  brings.     Now  this  confiding  self-surren- 
der and  appropriating  love,  combined  in  one  great  act  of  the  will, 
we  call  Faith.    Faith  is  the  only  organ  which  corresponds  to  this 
relation,  for  by  £uth  we  become  partakers  of  Christ  and  His  sal- 
vation.   By  it  is  effected  that  mutual  interchange  of  conmiuni- 
i  See  on  these  ptuagee  Deutiohe  Zeitachriftt,  1851,  Noc  8  ao4A-^*  29  fF. 
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cation  and  appropriation,  of  giving  and  accepting,  between 
Christ  and  those  who  stand  in  need  of  His  salvation,  by  means  of 
which  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  taking  npon  Himself  the  nature  of 
man,  offers  to  mankind  Himself  and  His  salvation ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  man,  longing  for  salvation,  gives  himself  np  to 
Christ,  and  receives  Him  into  his  inmost  life  with  all  the  bless- 
ings of  His  grace.  Snch  a  faith  is  persoTud  in  the  best  and 
highest  sense.  What  indeed  can  be  more  personal  than  the 
self-denying  trust  and  the  appropriating  love  which  are  requisite 
here?  Further,  the  whole  person  comes  within  its  influence. 
For  here  it  is  not  enough  that  Christ  be  acknowledged  in 
thought,  nor  that  what  He  claims  be  surrendered  by  the  wHl, 
nor  even  that  the  love  of  the  heart  goes  out  to  Him :  no,  the 
whole  man  must  give  itself  entirely  to  Him,  and  take  Him  into, 
itself.  Nay,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  really  this  faith  that  forms  the 
new  person,  it  is  the  creating  principle  of  a  new  personal  nature. 
For  when  Christ  is  implanted  in  the  inmost  heart  of  a  man,  and 
begins  to  develope  and  acquire  a  form  there,  that  man  receives  the 
power  of  a  new  life,  and  for  the  first  time  there  springs  np  within 
him  the  true  personality :  the  new  creature  in  the  image  of  God. 

We  are  thus  led  to  view  a  process  of  life  which  is  unfolding 
itself  within.  For  the  very  nature  of  faith  forbids  us  to  r^ard 
it  as  an  isolated  condition,  existing  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
life  in  which  it  finds  a  place :  on  the  contrary,  although  of 
utmost  importance,  still  it  is  but  a  link  in  a  whole  chain  of  life. 
Thus,  to  advert  merely  to  the  most  important  particulars,  it  has 
a  necessary  antecedent,  and  a  no  less  indispensable  result.  It 
mnst  be  preceded  by  rtpentance,  and  followed  by  a  new  life,  both 
limited  indeed  by  the  present  sinful  condition  of  humanity,  and 
both  the  effect  of  the  special  creative  might  of  that  saving 
Person  of  Jesus  from  which  faith  itself  took  its  rise.        ?  v^s!^- : 

If  human  nature,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  this  personal 
manifestation  of  God,  were  pure  and  sinless,  then  faith  might 
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exist  in  all  its  fulness  and  efficacj  without  tite  iwcessity  of  its 
being  preceded  by  repentance:  in  that  case  it  were  nothing 
more  thui  the  immediate  joyfol  apprehension  of  the  Divine,  in 
an  its  holiness  and  love.  Bat  when  sin  has  once  acquired  a  power 
in  man,  it  is  only  bj  sincerely  acknowledging  his  guilt  and  deeply 
deploring  his  sin,  only  by  undergone  the  cleansing  process  of  an 
inward  condemnation  of  that  sin,  that  he  can  approach  to  the 
contemplation  of  things  Divine.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
inward  self-condemnation  is  pronounced  in  a  much  more  decided 
way  when  we  consider  the  sinless  One  who  was  cmcified  for  us, 
than  when  we  act  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  Law.  But 
the  humiliation  which  is  requisite  here,  has  in  it  a  power  to  raise 
again  the  abased :  in  penitence  is  the  germ  of  faith.  For  the 
cause  of  penitence  is  holy  love  seen  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  love 
possesses  hot  only  a  power  to  condemn,  it  can  also  draw  uid 
allure :  it  throws  the  sinn^  in  the  dust  indeed,  but  its  influences  r| 

stop  not  here ;  for  it  lifts  him  up  again  by  awaking  in  him-^  *:^ 

and  all  the  more,  the  deeper  he  feels  his  guilt — a  confidence  in 
God  which  makes  the  soul  rise  heavenward.  Thus  drawn,  thus 
elevated  with  a  holy  confidence,  the  soul  surrenders  itself  to 
Christ  decisively  and  without  reserve,  it  appropriates  Him  in  aU 
His  saving  power  and  makes  Him  its  own ;  and  tiiis  is  Faith. 

Faith  is  in  its  inmost  nature  a  receptive  faculty.  It  is  rendered 
necessary  by  a  want  which  must  be  supplied — tiie  want  of  salva- 
tion, and  this  it  receives.  It  does  not  present  itself  before  God 
and  Christ  in  the  consciousness  of  possessing  fmy  merit  of  its 
own :  it  gives  itself  up  with  a  deep  feeling  of  its  unworthiness  in 
**  poverty  of  spirit.**  It  does  not  seek  to  create  a  salvation ;  it 
is  willing  to  receive  it  as  the  free  gift  of  grace.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  receiving  the  salvation  of  Christ,  it  becomes  immediately 
active  and  productive.  For  Christ  the  Holy  One  cannot  be  really, 
taken  into  the  soul  without  at  once  manifesting  Himself  there  as 
a  productive  source  of  goodness,  without  becoming  in  the  soul 
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the  principle  of  a  new  life  well-pleasing  to  God  He,  who  is  per- 
fectly pare,  mast  parify  from  sin ;  He,  who  is  absolutely  free, 
creates  trne  freedom  where  He  is ;  He,  who  is  infinitely  loring, 
poors  into  the  heart  the  fulness  of  His  love,  and  roots  oat  the 
selfishness  which  He  finds  there.  Where  a  faith  like  this  exists, 
good  works  are  not  required ;  becaose  good  works  must  necessa- 
rily grow  oat  of  a  faith  like  this.  "  The  questicHi  is  not,  whether 
or  no  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  for  even  before  it  is  asked, 
good  works  have  been  done,  and  still  are  done.'*  ^ 

The  new  life  is  thns  the  necessary  result  of  faith,— of  faith,  not 
as  a  mental  quality  of  a  general  kind,  but  as  a  concrete  reality, 
as  a  living  appropriation  of  the  holy  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  faith,  Divine  love  incarnate.  We  may  thns  sum 
up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  and  say :  As  Christianity  is 
based  upon  the  sinless  Person  of  Jesus  objectively,  so  subjec- 
tively too  does  it  rest  upon  this ;  because  repentance,  faith,  and 
the  new  life,  yea,  everything  that  makes  a  Christian  what  he  is, 
is  essentially  produced  by  that  sacred  Personality. 

But  that  which  makes  the  individual  Christian  must  also  be 
vital  and' omnipotent  in  the  forming  of  the  Christian  community, 
that  is,  the  Church.  If  the  salvation  of  the  individual  be  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  salvation  of  the 
Church  must  be  so  too.  The  Church,  as  well  as  every  one  of  her 
members,  lives  and  grows  only  by  fellowship  with  Christ.  And 
from  fellowship  with  Christ,  which  is  the  source,  flows  the  com- 
munion of  the  members  of  Christ  among  themselves.  It  is  not 
the  members  who  form  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
Head,  but  it  is  the  Head  who  forms  the  relation  of  the  members 
among  one  another.  The  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
therefore,  rightly  makes  the  way  lead,  not  from  the  Church 
to  Christ,  but  from  Christ  to  the  Church.  For  although  we  may 
affirm  with  perfect  truth,  either  that  where  Christ  is  there  the  true 

1  Lather,  io  that  noble  passage  upon  ftuth  in  the  Fref.  to  his  Ep.  to  the  BoBaana. 
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CSiiireih  mant  also  be,  or  that  where  the  tnie  Church  is  Ghrist 
most  also  be,^ — still  the  former  statement  expresses  the  primary 
and  fundamental  truth,  and  the  latter  affirmation  can  have  no 
truth  if  the  former  be  not  true.  Now,  if  the  Church  has  been 
called  into  being  by  the  Person  of  Christ,  if  she  be  the  true 
Church  only  when  and  in  proportion  as  she  is  in  Uring  fdlowship 
with  Him,  then  her  growth  and  expansion,  or  in  cases  of  apos^ 
tasy  her  recovery  and  renewal,  can  be  effected  only  by  a  return 
on  her  part  to  tiiis  foundation,  other  foundation  tlum  which  can 
no  man  lay.  The  origin  and  the  life  of  the  Church  are  therrfore 
due  to  that  same  creative  power  of  the  Personidity  of  the  holy 
Son  of  God  by  which  individuals  live ;  and  in  the  former  as  with 
the  latter,  everything  will  depend  on  this,  that  the  way  for  Hia 
approach  be  made  plain  by  purification  and  repentance,  that  He 
be  received  by  a  lively  faith,  and  that  His  presence  be  manifested 
is  a  new  and  h(dy  life  in  conformity  with  His  own  blessed  image. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  our  argument.  A  few 
earnest  words  to  those  who  have  accompanied  us  thus  far  may 
here  be  permitted.  We  shall  address  a  few  remarks  to  those 
who  are  yet  far  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Re-- 
deemer  of  the  world,  and  also  to  those  who  confess  that  Gospel 
with  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart. 

Te  who  are  still  strangers  to  the  message  of  the  Son  fall  of 
grace  and  truth,  if  such  there  be  among  my  readers,  consider 
well  what  it  is  you  spurn,  when  that  messf^e  is  brought  to  yon 
and  you  yet  shut  yourselves  against  it.  Yon  cannot  here  with- 
draw  to  a  neutral  territory :  yon  must  of  necessity  come  to  a  de- 
cision, whether  it  be  for  or  agaxneit.    And  could  you  decide  against 

1  The  well-known ./bmrate  of  Irenmis  (adr.  bnres.  UL  2^  1) :  UU  ecderia 
ibi  et  Spiritns  Dei,  nbi  Spiritns  Dei  illic  ecclesia  et  omnis  gntia,  are  perfectly 
correct  taken  separately :  only  their  arrangement  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for 
Irensens  places  first  what  shoald  come  last,  the  derived  being  pat  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  primary  and  essential  are  stated  last.    .;T  r^?>^' '        V,  j 
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Him  who,  like  none  besides,  has  proved  Himself,  by  His  ows 
testimony  and  the  testimony  of  history,  to  be  the  sinless  and  holy 
One  ?  If  yon  woold  deny  that  He  was  pure  and  holy,  yon  wonld 
destroy  the  highest  and  the  noblest  thing  there  is  in  the  whole 
history  of  humanity  :  and  you  would  only  inyolve  yourselves  in 
inextricable  difficulties  in  order  to  explain  away  the  whole  mani- 
festation of  His  life,  and  the  effects  which  have  gone  forth  from 
Him.  But  if  yon  admit  the  fact  of  His  holiness,  you  must  go 
still  farther ;  for  you  must  recognize  in  Him  a  personal  revelation 
of  God,  you  must  own  Him  as  the  Reconciler,  you  must  tender 
Him  your  homage  as  the  Song  of  the  kingdoni  of  God  and  the 
Prince  of  Life.  And  if  you  thus  decide  for  Him,  see  that  yon  do 
it  in  the  right  way  :  give  yourselves  up  entirely  to  Him,  for  He 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less ;  and  take  Him  entirely  to  you, 
for  so  He  gives  Himself:  for  He  is  not  destined  to  be  fashioned 
according  to  our  thoughts  and  fancies,  but  we  are  destined  to  be 
transformed  according  to  His  glorious  image. 

Ye  who  confess  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God !  to  yon,  and  to  the 
whole  Church  of  which  each  in  his  own  sphere  you  are  living 
members,  there  is  presented  in  this  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
One,  the  highest  mission  in  life  given  you  to  accomplish.  And 
this  mission,  simple  indeed  but  most  comprehensive,  is  nothing 
less  than  this :  to  labour  that  the  Divine  powers  to  save  and  to 
sanctify  which  are  in  Christ  may  ever  become  more  and  more 
efficacious  in  ns  and  in  other  men ;  to  seek  ever  more  perfectly 
to  grow  up  into  Him  who  is  the  Head ;  and  to  let  the  light  shine 
forth  ever  more  brightly  of  the  grace  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  When  Christ 
shall  thus  rule  in  His  Church  and  in  the  heart  of  all  its  members, 
then  will  Christianity  indeed  be,  what  its  holy  Founder  designed 
it  should  be,  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  to 
the  glory  of  Him  to  whom  alone  is  glory  due. 
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THE  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  HELD  EEGAEDING 
THE  TEMPTATION. 
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THE  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  HELD  REGARDINO 
THE  TEMPTATION. 

The  object  of  the  brief  notice  given  in  the  Treatise '  of  the 
History  of  the  Temptation,  was  principally  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tion between  the  fact  of  oar  Saviour  being  tempted  and  His 
sinlessness.  We  end^vonred  to  show  what  aspect  this  relation 
bears,  as  seen  from  the  variooj  points  of  view  occupied  by  those 
who  have  discussed  the  two  subjects,  uid  with  this  purpose  we  :$ 

referred  even  to  those  pinions  which  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
calty.  Bat  what  was  th^re  said  woold  be  insoffident  and  unsa- 
tis£EU!tory  without  a  farther  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  .> 
We  subjoin,  accordingly,  a  criticism  of  the  yarioos  expositions 
of  this  passage,'  and  supply  a  fuHer  vindication  of  the  view 
which,  in  our  opinion,  deserves  the  preference. 

Everywhere  in  the  Bible  the  exposition  of  the  details,  and 
the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  whole,  reciprocally  modify  eadi 

»  Sm  page  16ff-17«. 

*  The  most  raoent  Utentin«  on  the  subject  of  the  Temptitfon  has  been  ghnot' 
above  (page  166).  More  faiformation  may  be  foond  in  Haae'i  Life  of  Jesns, 
and  De  Wette's  Ez^etical  Hand-book.  Specially  rich  in  literary  notices 
Bi  a  Treatise  in  the  (Catholic)  TQbinger  Qoartalschrift,  1838, 1  and  2. 
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other,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
passage  before  ns.  Bat  while,  as  is  evident,  the  details  can  be 
fully  oixderstood  only  by  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  whole, 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  aUowing  one's-self  to  be  inflaenced 
in  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  separate  histcmes  by  a  pre-deter- 
mined  conclusion  on  the  import  of  the  whole  narrative.  That 
we  may  avoid  this  danger,  and  porsne  the  safest  conrse,  we  shall 
first  state  what  can  with  certainty  be  d^rmined  with  regard 
to  the  details,  and  then  proceed  to  give  our  view  of  the  general 
history,  in  order  thus,  by  a  due  consideration  of  both,  to  attain 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  whole. 
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EXPLAKATION  OF  THE  DETAILS. 

In  the  first  place  there  arises  the  qoestioii  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sereral  temptations.  This  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  made 
the  theme  of  fireqnent  discussion.  And  yet  the  opinions  even  of 
the  most  recent  commentators  differ  so  widely,  that  it  may  well 
repay  our  trouble  if  we  sabmit  this  point  to  a  more  minnte 
investigation.  ^    7%  *. 

The  Temptation,  which  both  Mattiiew  and  Lake  agree  in 
giving  as  the  Jirst,  consists  in  the  cidl  addressed  to  Jesus  to 
transform  stones  into  bread.  Now  it  is  self-evident  that  snch  a 
temptation  could  only  be  made  under  certain  conditions.  Mami- 
■festly  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
'have  been  so  constituted  that  he  could  feel  a  want  of  food,  which 
in  that  moment  could  not  be  gratified  in  any  or^nary  way ;  ^and 
i^ain,  he  most  have  been  one  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the 
powOT  of  satisfying  that  want  in  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
manner.  Now,  to  the  former  of  these  conditions,  the  inlamation 
of  the  Evangelist,  that  Jesus  was  then  an  hungered,  and  that  He 
was  in  the  desert,  where  tiie  ordinary  means  of  -support  were 
wanting,  exactly  corresponds :  the  latter,  again,  we  find  in  the 
opening  words  of  the  Temptation,  "If  Thou  be  tiie  Son  of  God," 
which  at  once  bespeak  a  personality  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers.  The  Temptation  is  thus  seen  to  consist  in  this :  that  a 
person  endowed  with  a  power  to  woi^  miracles  was  called  upon 
to  exercise  that  power  to  satisfy  his  human  wants,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  physical  need. 

Such  being  the  Temptation  itself,  let  us  consider  how  Jes^ 
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meets  it.  We  may  anticipate  that  His  answer  will  throw  some 
light  npon  the  nature  of  the  Temptation.  But  here  we  are  met 
by  seyeral  confiicting  opinions.  The  retort  of  Jesns  is  expressed 
in  words  taken  from  Deuteronomy  viii.  3 :  "  Man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  man  live."  The  majority  of  commen- 
tators nnder^t^nd  the  meaning  of  these  words  to  be  this :  The 
preservation  of  the  life  of  man  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence,  but  it  can  be  sustained  without 
bread  by  the  word,  t.e.,  commandment  that  proceeds  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  as  the  Israelites  were 
sustained  by  manna  in  the  wilderness.^  This  explanation  does 
certainly  correspond  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they 
occur  in  Deuteronomy,  taken  along  witii  their  context.  Yet  we 
have  good  ground  for  asking,  whether  this  sense  must  neces- 
sarily attach  to  the  words  as  quoted  by  Jesus.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  and  His  apostles  often  made  use  of 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  freer  and  a  spiritual  sense, 
— ^that  they  frequently  gave  them  a  more  general  application, 
and  raised  them  altogether  into  a  higher  sphere.  And  there  is 
reason  enough  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  passage 

before  ns.  In  the  explanation  usually  given,  a  special  import  is 
attached  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  could  make  for  Himself  bread 
to  satisfy  His  hunger.  <  But  this  is  clearly  incorrect.  The 
qmestion  is  not  as  to  His  appealing  His  hunger  by  means  of 
bread  in  particolar,  bnt  to  His  doing  so  by  any  means,  and  His 
employing  for  that  purpose  miraculous  ageney.  Bread  is  men- 
tioned merely  as  the  staff  of  life,  and  perhaps  also  as  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  stones  which  were  to  be  transformed 
into  bread.  The  antithesis  is  certainly  not  between  bread  and 
any  other  means  of  life,  but  between  it  and  the  Word  of  God : 
in  other  woprds,  between  the  means  of  bodily  nourishment,  and 

>  See  Neander  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  '' ,iW  .  ■ 
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the  meaiiis  of  siniitiul  nodrisbmait.  Tliiis  wh^  ^esns  is  asked  by 
the  tempter  to  make  His  power  to  do  miracles  available  for  sap- 
plying  His  physical  wants — ^to  nse  the  higher,  God-given  faculty 
in  the  service  of  mere  hnmim  self-gratification — He  replies,  in  a 
spirit  of  freedom  and  self-denial  which  trinmphs  over  the  mere 
sensible  want :  No ;  for  tiiere  is  a  higher  life  which  is  not  npr 
held  by  any  outward  nourishment,  but  which  lives  by  all  that 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  God.  In  these'words  He  says  essen- 
tially the  same  thing  which  He  afterwards  expressed  tiius :  "  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His 
work,"    (John  iv.  34.)  .^ 

The  temptation  which  in  St  Luke  occupies  the  third  place  is 
—more  correctly,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^placed  second  in  St 
Matthew.  This  temptation  consisted  in  a  summons  addressed 
to  Christ  to  cast  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and, 
like  the  first,  goes  upon  the  assumption  of  a  peculiar  personality 
in  Jesus:  viz.,  it  presupposes  that  the  Tempted  was,  as  the 
**  Son  of  God," — the  Sent  of  God,  under  tiie  special  care  and 
protection  of  Jehovah.  Muiy  have  supposed  that  Jesos  was 
here  asked  to  perform  only  an  epideiktical,  an  apparent  mirade. 
In  faTOor  of  this  new  there  is  addaced  not  only  the  character 
of  the  miracle  demanded,  which  is  something  qnite  exorbitant, 
but  the  fact  that  the  people  did  afterwards  actually  reqnirie  from 
Jesus  miracles  from  heaven  in  attestation  of  His  Divine  mission. 
But  this  expkmation  cannot  be  received.  In  the  first  place. 
It  is  dear  that  in  order  to  an  epideiktical  mirade  spectators  were 
indispensable  who  should  be  sensibly  overpowered  by  the  mani- 
festation, whereas  throi^hout  the  whole  scene  we  do  not  read  of 
any  one  being  present.  There  is,  also,  another  consideration  to 
be  borne  in  mind :  what  the  tempter  calls  upon  Jesus  to  throw 
Himself  down  from  the  temple  because  God  would  protect  Him 
by  His  angels,  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  wonder-working  power  of 
Jesus  Himself  that  He  appeals,  as  to  the  miraculous  hdp  of  Ckni: 
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Jesus  is  not  called  to  perform  some  miheard-of  mirade,  He  is 
called  to  do  something  i^parently  dangerous.     There  is  here  no 
appeal  made  to  Ghrisf  s  power  to  perform  miracles :  this  formed 
the  point  of  the  first  temptation,  and  had  it  occurred  here  it  wonld . 
have  been  a  mere  repetition. 

Bat  this  view  of  the  Temptation  is  best  answered  by  aa  exami- 
nation into  the  texts  of  Scripture  quoted  on  the  occasion,  both 
by  the  tempter,  and  by  our  Lord  in  His  uiswer.  The  passage 
quoted  by  the  tempter,  "  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways ;  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thon  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone  "  (Ps.  xd.  11, 
12),  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  any  popular  approbation 
to  be  gained  by  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  but  solely  to  the 
Divine  protection,  under  which  the  Beloved  of  Jehovah  stood. 
The  reply  of  our  Lord,  ''  Thon  shalt  not  tonpt  the  Lord  thy 
God,**  taken  from  Deuteronomy  vL  16,  is  also  without  any  re- 
ference to  a  miracle,  and  only  points  out  how  impious  and  vain 
it  would  be  to  tempt  Providence  by  throwing  one's^lf  needlessly 
in  the  way  of  danger.  The  enticing  element  iofuaB  tenq)tation 
was  the  idea  of  calliug  forth  the  Divine  protection,  of  proving 
whether  God  would  preserve  His  anointed  Son  in  circumstances 
of  most  imminent  danger,  and  that  a  danger  which  did  not 
come  in  the  simple,  God-appointed  path  of  duty,  but  was  arbi- 
tararily  and  vain-gloriously  incurred.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  temptation  like  this  has  a  certain  charm  for  men  who  feel 
penetrated  with  a  consciousness  that  they  have  a  special  mission 
to  l^rform ;  and  many  a  one  whom  an  idea  Uke  this  has  blinded, 
has  precipitated  himself  firom  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  into  the 
abyss  of  perdition.  Thus  the  attempt  might  well  be  made  with 
Jesus,  who,  though  pre-eminently  the  Sent  of  God,  was  yet 
truly  man,  to  test  whether  the  thought  of  {ratting  the  Divine  pro- 
tection to  the  utmost  proof  had  no  attractions  for  Him :  and  this 
att^npt  constitutes  the  second  temptation.    In  it  we  have  vividly 
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broaght  before  ns  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  a  tnie  and 
sound  confidence  in  God,  by  the  strength  of  which  even  one  who 
is  conscious  of  a  high  mission  is  yet  enabled  to  walk  in  the  God- 
«ppointed  way  of  his  calling,  and  that  £alse  assurance  by  which 
he  is  led,  in  the  vain  idea  of  a  higher,  protection,  arbitrarily  to  se- 
lect for  himself  paths  of  danger.       sf !  ^^ 
"  'We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  third  temptation.    Rightly  is  this 
temptation  put  last  by  St  Matthew,  for  it  is  the  most  trying  and 
the  most  alluring  of  the  three,  and  in  it  the  tempter  appears 
in  a  form  nndlBgnised.     The  devil  calls  upon  the  Saviour  to 
worship  him;  and  promises  that,  if  He  does  so,  he  will  give 
Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.     The  temptation  here  has 
"^■been  generally  held  to  consist  in  the  invitation  to  found  an  earihiy 
Sungdom, — an  external  theocracy,  instead  of  the  true  inner  king- 
dom of  God  which  Christ  had  come  to  establish.    But  another 
view  has  also  been  maintained.    It  has  been  said,  tiiat  there  is  no 
^question  whatever  in  the  narrative  of  the  founding  of  a  kingdom, 
•whether  earthly  or  heavenly ;  and  that  what  the  temptation  really 
^consisted  in  was,  the  thought  of  employing  a  bad  means  in  order 
to  gain  an  end  which  might  in  itself  be  good,  of  seekmg  to  acquire 
•d(miinion  by  doing  homage  to  Satan,  the  power  of  evil,  acknow- 
ledging his  authority,  and  submitting  Himself  to  his  rule.     This 
exposition  is  correct  if  we  are  to  confine  our  view  to  the  words 
spokoD  by  Satan.    But  this  we  cannot  do :  we  mnst  contemplate 
these  words  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  idea  by  which  they  were  suggested.    Imme- 
diately before,  we  read  that  Satan  had  shown  our  Lord  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  their  glory.    Now,  to  go  no  feuther  than 
this  expression,  the  ^^  glory^  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  which 
he  showed  of  itself  points  to  a  kingdom,  not  of  self-denying  love, 
but  of  splendid  dominion,  and  thus  to  a  mere  outward  kingdom. 
Besides,  Satan  appears  here  as  the  Prince  of  the  world,^  and 
'  JLtrii^m^rin.   See  John  tUL  44,  ziL  81  ("  The  prince  of  this  worid,  •  £<xot 
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ofiFers  to  transfer  to  Christ  his  sovereignty  over  it.  Now  such  a 
kingdom  as  he  could  possess  ^  and  offer,  most  from  its  very  na- 
ture have  been  a  mere  earthly — external — ungodfy  kingdom.  A 
sovereignty  received  from  Satan  could  only  be  one  opposed  to 
the  dominion  of  the  true  kingdom  of  God ;  and  he  who  could  de- 
sire such  a  sovereignty  must  have  been  willing  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  the  devil,  and  render  him  homage.  In  the  idea  of 
worshippmg  the  devil,  viewed  in  itself,  there  could  be  nothing 
alluring,  nothing  tempting ;  and  if  the  evangelical  record  brings 
prominently  forward  the  proposed  homage  of  our  Lord  to  Satan, 
it  can  only  be  because  there  was  something  to  be  obtained  by 
this  homage  which  might  prove  attractive  and  ensnaring :  uid 
this  was  the  world-dominion  which  might  in  this  way  be  attained. 
The  dominion  of  the  world  is  thus  the  great  object  here  presented 
by  the  devil,  but  at  the  same  time  he  states  what  the  only  way 
is  whereby  that  could  be  gained.  And  the  way  is  unquestionably 
bad :  for  it  is  by  objection  to  the  Prince  of  the  world.  And 
in  rejecting  it,  which  He  does  by  a  reference  to  the  great  truth, 
that  to  God  alone,  the  Lord  of  all,  are  homage  and  worship  due, 
Jesus  at  the  same  time  renounces  the  object  which  could  only 
thus  be  arrived  at.  We  see,  then,  that  in  this  temptation  a  king- 
dom of  outward  glory  is  offered  to  Jesus,  as  One  who  was  fully 
conscious  that  He  was  destined  to  be  a  King.  And  the  great 
point  here  brought  out  is,  the  antagonism  between  these  two 
kingdoms:  a  kingdom  of  the  world  which  could  be  set  up  only 
by  the  use  of  worldly  means,  and  a  kingdom  of  God  which  is  not 

T»v  xifftto) ;"  Eph.  ii.  2  ("  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air — i  •tx'^  ^ 
iltorittTtuiti^H'") ;  Eph.  vi.  12  ("  Yewrestle . . .  against  powers — w^lt  rkt  iftufimt, 
against  the  rnlers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world—  «■;*<  nix  ;iM-^x«^r«<<K  r«»  r»ivmH 
r*v  mlihtt  r*vt»ti,  against  wicked  spirits  (the  spiritnaJities  of  wickedness)  in  the 
heavenlies  -  •■{«<  rk  mufiMTiMk  rift  wm^iut  It  tmV  Irmifmrftt^) ;  and  other  passages. 
1  -  The  devil  swd  nnto  him,  All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory  of 
them ;  for  that  is  delivered  nnto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it." 
Luke  iv.  6. 
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to  be  ^BtabOiBhed  in  amy  canal  uraj,  htA  must  bare  its  foitnda- 
tion  in  the  pnre  worship  of  Grod  alone.^ 

If  we  now  brieflj  snm  np  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  three  temptations  the  following  alternatives  were 
presented.  First/altematiTe :  Use  of  supernatural  gifts  in  the 
service  of  sensible  self-^ove ;  or  a  self-sacrificing  entrwice  upon 
a  higher  life,  in  the  assni^ce  that  God  would  supply  the 
needful  sustenance  therein.  Second  alternative:  A  misguided 
trusting  in  God,  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  special  mission, 
enters  upon  self-chosen  paths  of  danger  whither  duty  calls  not; 
or  a  pious  confiding  in  God,  which  shuns  aU  devious,  God- 
tempting  courses,  and  meekly  follows  in  the  prescribed  paths 
of  duty.  Third  alternative :  Acquisition  of  worldly  might  and 
glory  by  worldly  means ;  or  contempt  of  mere  earthly  greatness, 
as  well  as  of  the  carnal  means  by  which  it  must  be  won,  and 
single-eyed  and  unwearied  labour  in  the  service  of  God  to 
establish  and  advance  His  trueMngdom. 

Having  thus  determined  the  meaiiing  of  the  three  temptations, 
we  have  now  to  answer  the  que^on  touching  what  or  whom 
tiiey  concern.  It  may  appear  to  iniEuly^at  this  is  quite  a  super- 
fluous question,  as  it  is  so  clearly  and  emphatically  stated  that 
it  was  Jesus  who  was  the  object  of  the  devil's  assaults.  Yet 
some  have  thought  otherwise.  Some  have  taken  exception  to 
the  possibility  of  Jesus  being  tempted  at  all,  others  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  temptation  recorded  in  the  GospeL  Conse- 
quently they  have  r^arded  the  alternatives  expressed  above  as 
intended  to  form  merely  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  His  kingdom,^  or  of  certain  maxims 

^  TIu4  is  done  chiefly  by  Pfeiffer  (Dentsche  Zeitscluift,  1861,  No.  33);  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  three  temptations  are:— (1)  The  temptation  to  satisfy  the 
sensible  wants  of  men,  and  thus  to  obtain  anthority  and  domimon  among  than; 
(3)  To  set  op  a  kingdom  of  caprice,  of  lawlessness  and  license;  (8)  To  establish 
a  soTereignty  of  mere  external  power.^  ^jx  vi  r^^^  ^;ij?«T^r 
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which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  nsefbhiess  of  the  memhetBot 
His  kingdom  in  general,  or  of  the  apostles  in  particular.  Now 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  view,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  belongs  to  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  a 
typical  character,  and  intimately  concerns  all  its  members.  But 
the  principal  validity  and  import  of  the  Temptation  was  in 
reference  to  Him  who  was  its  Founder.  If  in  our  treatment  of 
the  Temptation  we  pass  Him  by,  and  apply  the  whole  imme- 
diately to  His  kingdom  and  its  members,  we  manifestly  put  a 
forced  interpretation  upon  the  narrative,  and  violate  the  natural 
sense  not  only  of  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Christ,  but  abo 
of  the  whole  apostolic  Christology. 

It  being  thus  apparent  that  it  was  Jesus  Himself  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  Temptation,  the  next  question  that  arises  is :  Was 
it  chiefly  as  the  Messiah  or  as  a  man  that  He  was  tempted  t 
There  are  still,  in  the  present  day,  writers  who  think  that  the 
temptations  were  solely  of  a  general,  human  character:  nay, 
some^  even  go  so  far  as  to  r^ard  them  in  the  most  general  way 
possible,  as  the  "  lust  of  the  flesh,"  the  "pride  of  Hfe,"  and  the 
"  lust  of  the  eye."  But  it  is  manifest  that  these  temptations 
presuppose  in  the  Person  tempted  a  very  peculiar  character 
and  destiny ;  nay  more,  they  are  evidently  addressed  to  Jesus 
as  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  iteelf.  But  as  surely  as 
the  Temptation  was  a  proving  of  Christ  as  Messiah,  was  it  at 
the  same  time  addressed  to  His  human  nature,  for  thus  only 
could  it  be  something  real.  Both  sides  of  His  nature  must  be 
regarded  as  concerned  in  it,  if  we  are  to  reach  a  full  view  of  the 
truth.* 

'  As  Rink,  Dentsche  Zeitschrift,  1861,  No.  36.  ,;^^ 

*  The  Messianic  reference  is  bronglit  too  promineotly  forward  by  Llidh, 
almost  to  tlie  exclasion  of  the  hnman.  His  view  of  the  Temptation  is  original 
and  ingenious,  bnt  appears  to  be  withoat  8criptm«  foondatioo.  In  the  first 
temptation,  he  finds  the  false  idea  of  a  Messiah  after  the  pattern  of  Moses, 
wtiidi  obtained  among  the  Jews;  in  the  second,  the  thooght  of  beginning  the 
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Although  it  was  to  Jesus  Himself  that  the  Temptation  imme* 
diately  and  chiefly  referred,  its  bearings  are  not  confined  to 
Him.  For  He  is  not  ao  isolated  individual,  hot  the  type  of  His 
kingdom  and  its  monbers:  hence  this  narrative  has  a  more 
general  and  a  typical  significance.  Gomidered  as  a  testing  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Temptation  mnst  be  of  importance  for  the 
whole  k^dom  of  God,  and  typical  for  its  m«nbers.  The 
principles  which  the  Messiah  opposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
devil,  are  also  the  principles  of  His  kingdom,  and  maxims  for 
the  goidaoce  ol  its  members.  And  tiiese  we  have  seoi  to  be 
self-denial  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  Grod,  and  a  life  sus- 
tained by  the  word  of  His  mouth ;  wMch  renounces  all  arbitrary 
and  ci^ricious  sdf-wiU,  and  waUcs  in  faith  the  God-appointed 
way ;  which  surrenders  itself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God,  that 
it  may  establish  by  His  strength  a  kingdom  which  diall  unfold 
itself  from  within.  But  since  Christ  could  be  tempted  as  Mes- 
siah, only  in  so  far  as  He  could  be  tempted  as  a  man,  we  must 
own  that  this  history  of  His  temptation  has  in  it  something  of 
a  more  general  character,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  temptations  by  which  men  are  commonfy  assailed. 
Only,  there  is  a  distinction  to-be  drawn  here.  In  the  case  of 
Jesus,  the  temptations  addressed  to  Him  presuppose  certain 
peculiar  personal  qualities :  the  first  is  based  upon  His  power 
of  working  miracles ;  the  second,  upon  His  supernatural  missi(m ; 
the  third,  upon  His  destination  to  supremacy.  Now  these  quali- 
ties are  by*  no  means  the  conunon  possession  of  men.  Still,  the 
first  temptation  may  be  regarded  as  a  common,  a  universal  human 
temptation,  if  for  the  power  to  do  miracles  we  substitute  those 

work  of  MeasUh  at  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of  all  dangerSj  and  thns  to  snbjngate 
the  irtiole  coontry  with  one  blow ;  in  the  third,  lie  diaooveis  the  fitlse  idea  of  a 
Mewiiah  in  the  heathen  sense,  which  was  based  on  the  expected  alliance  of  the 
Me«ah  with  the  Roman  power.  This  Tiew,  in  spite  of  its  ingenuity,  is  too  fiar 
removed  fh>m  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  narratlTe  (especiallj  the 
answers  of  our  Lord),  and  hj  far  too  artificial,  to  be  entert«ned.        « 
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God-given  faculties  which  every  man  possesses,  and  which  every 
man  may  either  tnm  to  purposes  of  selfishness  and  self-love, 
or  use  in  the  service  of  a  higher  life.  The  second  temptation  can 
apply  more  particularly  only  to  that  smaller  circle  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  great  mental  endowments,  or  a  high  position  in  life,  a 
pecoliar  mission  has  been  assigned.  And  yet  it  may  be  viewed 
as  in  a  sense  applicable  to  all ;  for  all,  even  the  humblest,  have  a 
work  to  do,  and  a  God-appointed  way  to  follow.  The  third  temp- 
tation also  has  a  special  application  only  to  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  called  to  a  position  of  sovereignty :  and  yet 
the  general  principle  of  the  superior  glory  of  inward  and  spiritnal 
dominion  to  mere  outward  dignity  and  power  may  have  some  im- 
port for  alL  All  the  temptations  have  thus  a  more  general  ap- 
plication, for  bx  one  form  or  another  there  is  in  all  men  some 
point  assailable  to  their  attack.  In  every  man  there  is  some  sin- 
ful tendency  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  led  astray ;  any  man 
may  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  wantonly  tempting  Protidence ;  any 
man  may  cherish  a  lust  of  earthly  rule.  With  r^ard  to  the 
principles  put  forth  by  Jesus  in  opposition  to  the  tempter,  it  is 
evident  that  these  are  of  universal  application.  .  -~ 

We  have  thus,  by  an  examination  of  the  several  temptations 
in  detail,  obtained  a  starting-point  for  the  exposition  of  the  nar- 
rative regarded  as  a  whole.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  this  latter 
consideration. 
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QEBfEBAL  TEEW  OF  THE  TEMPTAnOF. 

If,  in  their  expositions  of  the  details  of  this  history,  commuta- 
tors hare  held  many  different  opinions,  this  is  yastly  more  tite ' 
case  in  the  view  taken  by  them  of  the  whole  narrative.  We  find 
here  a  graduating  scale  of  opinions  which  embraces  all  concdv-' 
able  diversities,  from  that  spiritnalism  which  regards  the  history 
as  nothing  more  than  a  dramatic  representation  of  certain  doc- 
trines, on  the  one  hand ;  to  the  realism  which  receives  every  word 
in  its  most  literal  acceptation,  on  the  other.  We  may,  however, 
make  a  general  division  of  the  various  explanations  into  two 
principal  classes :  the  first  consisting  of  those  according  to  which 
the  whole  narrative  is  a  mere  product  of  thought,  having  no  basis 
in  actual  facts ;  and  the  second  of  those  in  which  an  actual  his- 
torical snbstratum  is  recognized,  which  allow  this  passage  to  be 
the  record  of  a  real  temptation  to  which  Jesus  was  actually  snb-' 
jected.  For  the  reasons  adduced  in  our  Treatise,  we  take  up  a 
decided  position  on  the  latter  side  of  the  question.  We  must, 
however,  consider  somewhat  particularly  the  explanations  of  the 
former  class,  in  order,  by  a  brief  refutation  of  these,  to  prepaxt 
the  way  for  that  view  which  to  ns  appears  the  true  one. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXPLAXrATIOKS  WHICH  SEPRESBMT  THE  WHOLE  NABRAITVE  AS  A 
:^  ^  MERE  PRODUCT  OF  THOIKJHT.  -  v  fS^^s^f'^ 

On  the  supposition  that  this  narrative  of  the  Temptation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mental  creation  without  any  objective  his- 
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torical  fonndationy  these- two  suppositions  are  conceivable  with 
regard  to  its  authorship :  it  may  have  originated  with  Jesof 
Himself,  or  it  jm&j  have  been  worked  ont  by  others.  In  the 
former  case,  it^  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  doctrinal  exposition 
given  by  Je^us, — a  parable,  having  for  its  object  to  bring  vividly 
before  the  mind  of  His  disciples  certain  principles  of  His  king- 
dom,^and  certain  fundamental  maxims  to  guide  them  in  their 
work  of  establishing  that  kingdom.  On  the  latter  supposition,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mythos, — a  tradition,  which  arose 
from  the  intention  of  glorifying  Christ  as  the  cimqueror  of  eviL 
Let  us  test  these  opinions. 

The  view  which  regards  the  passage  as  a  Parable,  has,  as  is 
well  known,  been  supported  in  modem  times  by  names  of  no 
small  weight  in  the  Church.^  It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  theologian  who  has  most  explicitly  and  fully  defended  this 
view,  has  himself  seen  cause  to  renounce  it,  and  has  ■  adduced 
against  it  most  important  considerations.'  Regarded  in  itself, 
the  idea  is  not  unworthy.  It  seems  intelligible  enough  to  sap- 
pose  that  Jesus  should  have  prescribed  to  His  disciples,  at  the  ' 
beginning  of  His  course^  the  fundam^tal  maxims  of  their  labours 
on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  namely,  that  they  were  to  do 
no  miracles  for  their  own  personal  advantage ;  that  they  were 
not  to  tempt  God,  or,  (according  to  another  view,)  that  they 
were  to  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  mere  ostentation;  and, 
finally,  that  they  were  not  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  on  ex- 
ternal power  and  glory.'  •    i$^% 

1  SdtUiermaeher,  Critischer  Yeraach  iiber  die  Scbriften  des  Lacas,  S.  M  IF. 
Saumgarten-Crtuius,  Bibl.  TheoL  §  40,  S.  S03.  Utteri,  theol.  StodL  q.  Kritiken, 
1829,  Heft  3,  S.  456-461.  JJtue,  Leben  Jesa  8te  Aufl.  §  48,  S.  86,  86.  Hue 
however  admits  an  actual  temptation  of  Christ;  only  he  holds  that  the  inner 
temptation  is  presented  as  a  paraUe,  and  moreover  that  the  representation  is 
of  a  mythical  character,  because  there  are  anhistorical  features  in,  it. 
»  Usteri,  TheoL  Stadien  u.  Kritiken,  ^832,  Heft  4,  S.  729  iE.  /  ,  ■--  i.  C 
*  Different  views  are  taken  of  the  maxims  supposed  to  have  lM«it  tFios  de- 
livered.   Some  take  them  generally  to  be  worl^ineas,  oovetoosnea^  and  vMr 
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^^  But  ife  is  difficolt  to  see  why  Jeans  should  hare  chosen  the 
form  of  parables  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  Bh  disciples  these 
simple  roles :  and  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that,  in  the  eveni 
of  £08  really  having  done  so,  the  disciples  shoidd  from  the  first 
have  so  completely  misunderstood  those  parables,  that  they  have^ 
oome  down  to  as  as  AMtorgr,  and  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
sl%htest  trace  of  a  parabolic  character  aboat  them.  This  nar- 
rative, as  it  lies  before  as  at  the  present  day,  appears  as  an  im^^ 
portant  event  in  the  life-history  of  Jesns ;  and  there  cui  be  nd 
donbt  that,  in  the  apostolical  tradition  concerning  Him,  it  occn^*^ 
pied  a  most  conspicnous,  and  even  an  essential  place.  Everything 
in  the  story  relates  immediately  to  Jesos  Himself.  Nowhere  do^ 
we  find  any  direct  reference  to  the  apostles;  and  indeed  it  it. 
difficolt  to  see  what  the  pcnnt  of  soch  a  reference  here  woold  have^ 
been :  espedally  is  it  difficolt  to  see  how  the  third  temptation 
coold  directly  apply  to  them.*  Then,  sorely  if  this  was  intended^ 
as  part  of  the  instroctions  delivered  to  the  apostles,  it  woold 
have  cmne  in  more  i^propriatdy  in  the  passage  devoted  to  tUi 
special  subject,  viz.,  among  the  roles  which  Jesos  gave  them  tCTt 
guide  them  in  their  ministry. 

It  eazmot  be  donbted  that  the  apostles  applied  this  history 
moch  more  directly  to  Jesos  than  to  themselves :  and  in  so  doing 
they  wa«  in  error  if  the  exposition  in  question  be  the  correct 
one.  Bat  a  misanderstanding  fallen  into  at  the  very  first  and 
by  all  the  apostles  woold  imply  a  stigma  opon  the  teaching  ol^ 
Jesos  Himself:  for  He  most  then  have  presented  the  thing  to 
them  in  so  oninteDigible  a  way,  that  they  took  op  what  He  meant 
to  be  a  parable  as  actual  history.     Bot  this  idea  is  entirely  opn* 


.^jpf^i'. 


'cA.'**'^ 


Uon,  (Base.)    Othera  make  them  conritft  in  the  temptation  to  abnse  miracn- 
loos  Rifta,  whether  for  one'a  own  purposes,  or  to  caose  a  sensation,  or  to  obtain 
the  political  power  of  the  Messiah,  (Theile,  TheoL  liL-BL  1841,  Febr.  No. 
30,)  etc. 
'  De  Wette,  ezeg.  Bandb.  i.  43.    „:  1 1   r,  . 
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tradicted  by  the  whole  character  of  His  teadiii^  on  oth^  occa- 
sions. We  conld  then  account  for  the  origin  of  the  misonder- 
standing  in  no  other  way  bnt  by  supposing  that  Jesns  made 
Himself  the  subject  of  the  parable;  bnt  this  would  have  mtrodnced 
an  element  of  obscurity  and  unintelligibility.  For  if  the  person 
of  Jesus  was  in  this  way  introduced  into  the  parable,  it  most  have 
been  either  with  or  without  a  definite  purpose.  If  the  form^,'— 
ue.,  if  Christ  tiberein  represented  Himself  as  the  Messi^  who 
rgected  every  false  principle  of  conduct,  then  the  disciples  were 
necessitated  to  think  of  some  actual  occurrence,  some  real  temp- 
tation He  had  undergone,  and  then  the  parable  would  pass  into 
history.  K  the  latter, — if  the  person  of  Jesus  was  introduced 
without  any  definite  purpose,  then  it  was  manifestly  unsuitable  so 
to  introduce  it.  For  then  the  parable,  being  neither  wholly  his- 
tory nor  wholly  allegory,  would  have  produced  a  vague,  unsatis* 
factory  impression  of  8(»nething  that  was  partly  the  one  and 
partly  the  other,  would  have  thus  be^  in  fact  a  failure ;  but  how- 
can  this  be  supposed  concerning  Him  who  was  the  greatest  Mas- 
ter in  tiie  use  of  parables?''  .  -  V  J  >i  iv  !  n 
The  mythical  interpretation  of  this  passive  has  been  variously 
represented.  It  was  first  defended  by  Usteri,'  who  sought  to 
establish  it  in  the  following  way: — The  mythus  is  a  poetical 
production,  the  substance  of  which  is  a  religious  or  philosophical 
idea  which  is  clothed  in  a  historical  garb.  The  idea  thus  pre- 
sented is  something  eternal,  something  which  existed  before  all 
history,  hence  before  the  particular  historical  form  in  which  it 
now  appears.  In  the  mythus,  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy 
are  all  in  one,  forming  one  truth,  which  may  be  an  ideal  trntii 
merely,  without  there  being  any  historical  reality  for  it  to  rest 
upon,  ".-(.fi;,*-    .  :•       .-     ,.-:'.;..    ■•,^.-f-V'v  ;'i^':^■■^■•^ 

^  Agidnst  the  parabolic  interpretatioQ  coinpare  Hasert,  Stod.  a.  Kritikeii, 
1830, 1,  8.  74  ff.;  and  Straus*,  Leben  Jesn,  Band  1,  g  51,  8.  418. 
*  Uiteri  in  Theol.  Stadien  a.  Kritiken,  1832^  i,  S.  781-791,  ;  4&^<^;^|:<. 
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The  deeper  truth  of  the  Temptation  c<Misists  in  the  idea  tiiat/ 
Christ  aad  the  devil  are  in  absolute  antagonism  to  each  otJi^, 
are  absolutely  apart  firom  each  oGiesr ;  so  that  although  the  devH 
may  assail  Christ,  and  seek  to  tonpt  Him,  Christ  lets  him  have 
no  advantage  over  Him,  and  wiU  not  yield  to  his  temptaticMis. 
This  idea  is  presented  to  us  historically  as  a  threefold  attempt  of 
the  devil  to  make  CErist  do  evil,  on  the  occasiou  when  Christ 
(according  to  the  l^end),  previous  to  His  public  appearing,  had ' 
prepared  Himself — after  tiie  example  of  His  great  predecessors, 
Moses  and  Elias — by  prayer  and  fasting  for  His  public  ministry. 
Moreover,  we  find  in  the  record  aill  the  three  essential  characters 
istic  marks  of  the  mythus :  we  have  the  religious  idea ;  the  histo* 
rical  form ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  story  beloi^  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
we  have  also  the  pre-historical  time.    Thus  argues  XJst^    ^  -  -' 

No  small  difficulties  arise  in  opposition  to  his  view.  Witk 
r^ard  to  the  time,  whidi  he  calls  pre-histoiic,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  is  scarcely  pre-historic  in  the  sense  of  the  heathen  myths ; 
but  even  if  the  phraseology  be  allowed,  still  it  must  be  a^now-^ 
le^ed  that  this  period  ended  with  His  baptism ;  and  yet  the 
tCTuptation  succeeds  the  baptism — and  this  not  merely  by  acci- 
dent, but  of  necessity.  Following  this  mode  of  argument,  we 
should  thus  be  obliged  to  own  the  existence  of  mythical  ele-i 
ments,  not  only  in  the  Evangdkcm  u^cmticB,  but  even  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  public  life :  and  this  (impart  from  other  difficulties  in 
the  way)  would  quite  destroy  the  allied  distinction  between  his- 
torical  and  pre-historicaL  The  Old  Testament  analogy,  which 
is  here  adduced,  furnishes  no  proof  of  a  mythus  here :  for  why 
may  not  Jesus  as  well  as  Moses  and  Ellas  have  really  retired  into 
seclusion  before  entering  upon  His  ministry?  But  the  princq>al 
consideration  is  this :  It  is  difficult  on  the  given  explanatiim  to 
find  any  real  kernel  in  this  mythus,  and  to  point  to  any  satisfac- 
tory connection  between  sabstaipce  and  form.    The  idea  to  be 
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clothed  in  an  historical  garb  must  siirelj  be  itself  trae :  diherwise 
we  have  no  mythns,  we  have  a  mere  &bric  of  the  imagination. 
Now  what  is  the  idea  supposed  to  be  represented  here  ?  It  is 
this,  that  Christ  and  the  tempter  are  absolutely  apart  from  «u:h 
other ;  that  although  the  devil  seeks  to  tempt  Christ,  Christ  will 
not  let  Himself  be  tempted,  for  that  to  be  tempted  in  a  human 
sense  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Redeemer.  Now  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  absolute  untentability,  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  tempted,  can^ve  been  clothed  in  a  historical  form 
narrating  an  actual  temptati<HL  In  truth,  <Hie  would  have  ex- 
pected the  idea  to  have  been  quite  of  a  different  kind ;  for  in- 
stance, that  of  an  assault,  a  conflict  of  the  devil  against  Christ. 
And  are  we  to  believe  that  the  idea,  that  God  and  the  devil  are 
absolutely  antagonistic  to  each  other,  would  have  been  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  tempting  of  God  by  the  devil?  Further, 
if  the  Temptation  as  a  fact  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  Redeemer, 
it  must  also  as  a  mythns  be  contrary  to  that  idea.  If  CSirist 
could  not  in  any  wise  be  really  tempted,  then  the  idea  of  His 
temptation  ought  never  to  have  once  entered  the  minds  of  those 
who  best  knew  Him.  Thus,  even  in  the  mythical  form,  Haen 
would  be  here  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  apostles, — im  error, 
too,  affecting  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Finally :  although  we  may 
say  of  the  supposed  fabricator,  or  fabricators  of  the  mythns,  that 
for  them  the  devil  existed  as  a  real  personality,  this  cannot  be 
said  of  our  exposition  of  the  mythns.  Hence  another  consider- 
able portion  falls  away  from  the  actual  mythns,  and  what  remains 
presents  from  his  stand-point  a  sadly  incomplete  and  unsatisfac- 
tory appearance :  for  truly  a  tempter  that  does  not  exist,  and  a 
perscHi  tempted  who  could  not  be  tempted,  do  form  a  most  curi- 
ous subject  for  a  Temptation-mythus !  As  for  the  truth  that 
Christ  and  evil  stood  in  a  hostile  relation  to  each  other,  that  was 
something  perfectly  self-evident,  and  needed  no  mythus  to  prove 
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it:  Mddes  H  conld  be  iUnstrated  mndi  better  in  manj  other 
ways.  V 

The  mTtfical  new  is  presented  in  a  more  natural  form  by  two 
other  learned  men,  Strauss  and  de  Wette.  From  the  general 
poiat  of  view  taken  by  the  former,^  he  conld  not  hare  done  other- 
wise than  assign  a  mythical  character  to  this  portion  of  the  evan- 
gelical history,  as  well  as  the  rest :  besides,  ttus  passage  seemed 
to  hold  oat  to  him  certain  points,  of  whidi  he  was  eager  to  arail 
himself,  in  favoor  of  the  graeral  correctness  of  mythical  ioterinre- 
tati(Hi,  because  here  several  parallels  from  Jewish  history  might 
be  brought  forward.  According  to  Strauss,  the  essential  mean* 
ing  of  the  mythns  of  the  Temptation  is  to  show  that  the  Meraiah, 
as  the  Head  of  all  just  men  and  the  Representative  oi  the  people 
of  God,  must  of  necessity  have  been  tempted  in  like  manner  as 
tiie  principal  men  of  Ood  in  Old  Testament  antiquity,  like  Abra- 
ham, and  like  Israel  itself  in  the  march  through  the  wHdemess. 
De  Wette'  expresses  himself  similarly  with  regu*d  to  the  g^end 
fanport  of  the  mythus.  His  words  are : — *■*  Satan  is  the  enemy 
of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  kingdom ;  kdA.  He  having  givoi  Him- 
self up  without  reserve  to  the  moral  conflict  (Hebrews  iv.  15), 
YdA  to  do  battle  with  him  throughout  ffis  whole  life  (Matt.  xiiL 
89),  and  at  the  end  of  His  life  (John  xiv.  30),  and  likewise  on 
Wa  entering  upon  life.  As  the  accuser  of  men  had  proved  Job, 
so  did  he  prove  the  Messiah  also ;  and  this  he  did  at  the  first  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  at  the  last  by  its  terrors.** 

These  expositors  have  this  advantage  over  Usteri,  that  t^ey 
admit  the  reality  of  Christ's  bdng  tempted,  and  in  fact,  in  a 
mndi  simpler  way  than  that  be  follows,  they  make  the  substance 
of  the  mythus  consist  in  the  temptation  of  the  Messiah  by 
Satan,  and  not  like  him  in  the  conflict  with  Satan.  Moreover 
the  story  takes  a  much  simpler  form  in  thdr  hands,  from  their 

1  iStroKM,  Leben  Jera,  Band  3,  S  £3.  S.  417-428,  Iste  AiMgabe. 
*  D*  WttU,  Exegstischei  Handbndi,  L  43  and  48. 
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method  of  defining  the  conception  of  the  mythns,  and  of  applying^ 
it  to  the  evangelic  record.  Bat  from  that  there  arises,  it  mtist 
be  confessed,  another  and  a  greater  difficnltj.  The  question 
relates  to  the  general  view  of  the  evangelical  history,  especially 
in  so  far  as  that  is  taken  np  with  the  pnbHc  and  Messianic  life 
of  Jesns.  If  this  be  entirely  mythical,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  basis  of  fact,  if  it  be  even  in  most  places  interfused  with 
mythical  elonents,  then  ondonbtedly  the  Temptation  must  be- 
long to  those  parts  whose  mythical  character  is  most  incontest* 
able.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  after  the  elaborate  discussions 
to  which  this  mythical  view  of  the  Gospel-narrative  generally  has 
b^n  subjected,  to  show  here  once  more  what  difficulties  lie  in 
the  way  of  that  theory.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  mythical 
hypothesis  be  false,  and  if  the  evangelical  record  rest  in  the  main 
upon  a  historical  foundation,  the  necessity  arises  to  estabhdi  the 
historical  basis  also  of  the  separate  parts  of  that  record,  even 
those  which  are  surrounded  by  most  difficulties.  And  so  long  as 
this  can  be  done  for  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  we  shall  not  see  ourselves  necessitated  to  have  re^ 
coarse  to  the  mytiiical  explanation. 


SECTION  SECOND.  '  S 

EXPLAKATIONS  WHICH  BECOGNIZE  A  HISTOBICAL  BASIS  Of 

-^  THE  NABBATTVX.       '    .  ""*'^/'''  :   .  ■ 

'the  explanations  according  to  which  our  narrative  records  an 
actoal  occnrrence  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  there 
are  those  which  regard  the  event  related  as  something  which 
took  place  inwardly  in  the  soul  of  Jesus ;  and  those  which  re- 
gard it  as  something  external,  as  an  actoal  occurrence  betweoi 
Jesus  and  a  person  who  really  tempted  Him.    Now,  as  it  is  fser- 
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iain  that  if  a  real  temptation  took  place  Ciiere'mnst  hare  t)eeii  a 
conflict  in  the  sonl  of  Jesos,  it  appears  as  if  the  idea  of  a  merely 
internal  occurrence  wonid  be  by  iro^m^aBs  satisfactory.  Bedd^ 
sach  an  explanation  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Evangelists  who  record  the  Temptation.  We  shall  thus  be  ne- 
cessitated to  acknowledge  that  there  was  something  teally 
objective  in  the  transaction.  But,  before  proceeding  to  donom- 
strate  this,  we  -will  briefly  test  the  opinion  that  the  Temptattdi 
was  only  of  a  spiritoal  and  internal  character. 

This  view  appears  in  three  different  forms.  The  event  inter- 
nally  experienced  may  have  been  a  vision^  or  it  may  have  been 
a  dream,  or  finally  it  may  have  consisted  of  a  number  of  seductive 
thoughts  which  came  before  the  mind  of  Jesus  when  in  a  state  of 
perfect  consciousness. 

The  idea  of  a  vision  or  ecstasy  introduces  an  element  of  fiincf- 
fulness  and  extravagance,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  that  we 
read  elsewhere  of  the  clearness  and  self-possession  which  diarac- 
terized  the  enthusiasm  of  Jesus.  Besides,  according  to  this  ex- 
l^anation,  the  wicked  seducing  thoughts  rise  up  from  the  soul  of 
Jesus  Himself,  which  presupposes  that  there  dwelt  in  tiiat  soul 
tmdean  and  unholy  imaginations :  this  we  cannot  admit 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dream-hypothesis.*  Then,  too, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  indicate  where  the  supposed 
dream  b^ins  and  where  it  breaks  off.  And  above  all,  a  tempta- 
tion in  a  dream  is  virtually  no  temptation ;  for  in  order  to  be 
proved  and  tried,  a  man  must  be  in  fall  possession  and  have  fbU 
control,  of  Himself.  If  the  conflict  was  dreamt,  so  was  the  vic- 
tory too :  and  thus  the  narrative  loses  all  its  meaning.       *^ 

Among  the  interpretations  which  belong  to  this  cat^ory,  the 
one  which  appears  most  plausible  is  that  which  represents  the 
events  as  a  mental  experience  undergone  in  a  state  of  perfect 

*  See  Meyer,  die  YemMdMuig  Christi  als  Bede  UtoogsToQer  Tnuim.  ThedL 
Stud.  n.  Krit.  1881-93, 8. 819. 
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self-consdonsness.  According  to  this  Tiew,  Jeens  is  supposed, 
before  eDtering  upon  His  public  miiiistry,  to  ba^e  vividly  realised 
the  &Ise  and  carnal  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  was  prevalent  in 
the  world  around  Him,  and  yet,  notwithstuiding  the  attractions 
it  presented,  both  8a[isible  and  spiritual,  to  have  entirely  rcgected 
it,  and  to  have  decided  Himself  for  a  life  of  activity  only  in  a 
divinely-appointed  way.  This  inward  experience  Jesus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  afterwards  communicated  to  the  disciples  in  tiie 
more  intelligible  form  of  an  outward  temptation,  in  which  He 
holds  up  to  their  view  the  process  of  thought  through  which  He 
passed.  In  this  form  His  communication  has  found  a  place  in 
the  evangelistic  record  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.* 

In  support  of  this  view  there  may  be  quoted  scriptural  rein^ 
sentations  of  a  similar  symbolical  character,  and  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  constantly  recurring  fact,  that  inward  e2q)erience8 
are  presented  in  a  figurative  form  as  outward  facts.  It  must  also 
be  admitted,  that  this  explanation  aUows  of  a  higher  d^ree  of 
actual  temptation  than  do  tiiose  above  referred  to.  And  yet  it  < 
has  great  defects,  and  cannot  be  r^arded  as  in  any  way  exhaus- 
tive of  the  meaning  of  the  text  It  is  not  enough  to  coniSne  the 
trial  to  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus.  It  must  have  a  refer- 
ence likewise  to  His  humanity.  Here  too  we  must  repeat  the 
objection,  that  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Gospel-idea  of 
Jesus  to  suppose  that  the  temptation  was  suggested  by  His  own 
soul.  It  must  have  come  to  Him  from  without, — from  a  real,  ob- 
jective source.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  evangelical  history  never 
intended  to  symbolize  by  the  person  of  Satan,  thonghts  which  loiA 
arise%from  the  soul  of  Jesus.  .        -^vr;?;' 

If  then  we  accept  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  simply  as  it 
lies  before  us,  it  will  appear  indisputably  evident  that  what  we 
have  to  do  with  here  is  an  extern^  event,  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  had  a  close  connection  with  the  soul  of  Jesus.    Further : 

1  Compare  Hoeheiaen,  Tubinger  ZeitBchrift,  1888,  2,  &  IM.^  i^  Mi:^ 
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the  idea  of  the  Eyaogelists  is  eridenUy  of  a  penonal  tempter 
acdng  upon  Jesus  frtMu  without,  in  order  to  seduce  Him  from  the 
way  of  truth,  and,  more  particnlarly,  from  that  way  whidi  at 
Messiah  He  was  called  to  walk  in.    Some  who  have  acknowledged 
this,  bat  who  at  the  same  time  have  disliked  the  idea  of  tiie 
tempter  having  bera  Ihe  devH,  have  oideavonred  to  sabstitate 
for  him  some  hnman  tempter,  whether  an  individual  or  a  body  # 
men,  aad  have  imagined  that  it  was  by  a  {Hiest  or  a  Pharisee,  or  fajj^ 
a  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  that  the  seductive  propositions 
were  made  to  Jesns.^    But  the  ample  meaning  of  the  words  (tf 
Scrq>ture  preclude  this  idea.    Occurring  without  the  article,  thit^. 
word  tkafi(Aos  might  mean  a  ten^pter  generally,  human  or  other; 
but  with  the  article  it  can  cmly  be  understood  <^  the  chief  of  evil 
spirits ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  wtipoCmv  with  the  article.  Besides, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man  these  temptations  would  be  curious,  strange 
inadmissible,  especially  the  demand  to  be  worshipped,  and  ibm, 
promise  of  dominion  coiyoined  therewith.    In  a  word,  this  ez^^ 
planation  is  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of  aneimt^ 
times,  and  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  m^- 
ibrdgn,  saperinduced  invention  <^  modem  thoi^ht,  and  as  sn<^^- 
is  unworthy  of  our  acceptance.  |v  j^  >^;- ?^,  ^  •;' 

Accordingly,  nothing  remains  to  us,  but  to  understand  tlria^- 
tonpter  to  be  Satan,  as  the  Evangelists  represent.  And  tiieai^' 
we  have  the  following  alternative  presented  to  us:  either  we musl?^' 
deny  the  historical  credibility  of  the  evangelistic  account,  and  re*^t 
gitfd  tiie  whole  as  a  mythus ;  or,  admitting  its  trustwcurthinees^'^H 
we  must  ti^e  the  record  as  it  is  givoi  us,  and  oideavour  to  rNi*;^ 
der  it  as  intelligible  as  possible.  We  dedde  f(ff  the  lattw  alter-  * 
native,  and  shall  accordingly  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  view 
<rf the  subject.'     mim--%UU^^MP'M:i'^^W^  -        -    .■--  •-;^::V-- -'■ 

I  Ltrnge  has  •  pecnliar  opinion  on  this  pdnt.    Lebm  Jem,  Tli^  i,,  Band  % 
Abaofanitt  7,  Seite  905-28a 
>  Th«  view  of  the  wbtde  aa  a  tamptation  hj  Satan  ia  dafsnded  by  O^Anum, 
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The  personal  appearance  of  Satan  as  the  tempter  of  Jesns  has 
been  objected  to  on  varions  grounds.  Doubtless  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  urged  those  objections  has  been  much,  even  when 
tmconscionslj,  iMuenced  by  their  general  scruples  agunst  admit- 
ting his  personal  existence  at  aU*  However,  we  most  for  the 
present  leave  out  of  account  this  general  objection,  and  speak 
solely  of  those  which-bear  immediately  upon  our  subject.  It  is 
argued  that  the  bodily  appearance  of  the  devil,  or  his  speaking, 
are  never  elsewhere  hinted  at  in  the  New  Testament.  The  per- 
sonal appearance  of  tiie  devil,  even  if  disguised  in  a  human  form, 
(to  which  the  text  makes  no  allusion  whatever,)  must  at  once 
have  taken  from  the  Temptation  all  its  attractions ;  for  the  Scm  of 
God  must  have  recognized  him  at  a  glance.^  If  we  are  to  realize 
the  narrative  as  throughout  historical,  many  difficulties  arisd 
which  it  is^y  no  means  easy  to  set  aside.  We  are  told,  for  in* 
stance,  that  Jesus  followed  the  devil  to  the  mountun  and  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  Did  He  follow  him  freely  or  by  ccm- 
Btraint?  If  of  His  own  will  He  followed  the  devil,  then  the  will 
of  the  devil  determined  His  will :  if  agamst  His  will  H^  followed 
Him,  then  was  He  in  the  power  of  the  deviL  Again,  are  not  the 
temptations  somewhat  too  maladroit  for  the  subtlest  of  spirits  t 
And  how  is  the  showing  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be 
understood  ?  Here  at  least  one  must  renounce  the  literal  inter- 
pretation ;  and  if  yon  may  do  so  here,  where  are  yon  to  stop  ? 

These  and  similar  questions  might  be  raised  in  goodly  number, 
fuid  in  truth  they  cannot  aU  be  answered  so  as  to  remove  every 
difficulty.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
subject  ^bout  which,  from  its  very  nature,  there  must  ever  hang 

Biblical  Commentary,  vol.  L  p.  169  (Clark's  For.  T.  Lib.),  though  he  does  ooi 
altogether  abide  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  text.  Compare  also  De 
WettA,  Exegetisches  Handbnch,  i.  88.  Evald  (Die  Yersachong  Christi )  defends 
the  literal  inteipretadon ;  agunst  whom  Theile,  theoL  Lit.  Blatt.,  February 
1811,  No.  20.  FinaDy,  compare  Ebrard,  Wl88en8chaftl|che  Kritik,  8. 388. 
>  De  Wette,  Exeget.  Handbnch,  L  87. 
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m  ofertain  amount  of  obscurity.  Oar  general  answer  is  as  Mows : 
^Without  entering  at  present  upon  a  discussion  of  the  Scriptore 
doctrine  of  the  devil,  we  most  recognize  that  a  belief  in  a  Im^- 
dom  of  evil  spirits,  and  a  mler  thereof,  as  well  as  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  men,  is  an  important  part  of  the  circle  of  thoughts  of 
our  Lord  and  Wa  apostles.  This  is  too  expressly  laid  down  to 
Mow  us  to  suppose,  that  the  expressions  of  the  New  Testamoit 
on  this  subject  are  used  merely  in  deference  td  tilie  liews  commonly 
entertained  by  their  contemporaries ;  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  a  land  of  accommodation  here.  Whoerer  thai  receiyes 
the  doctrine  not  merely  of  the  apostles,  but  of  Jesus  Himsdf, 
must  receive  this  portion  of  it  along  with  the  rest  Now,  if  tl^ 
exist^ice  of  the  devil  and  his  influence  ovot  men  be  admitted,  it 
wiU  no  longer  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  he  actually  tempted 
our  Lord*  On  the  contrary,  we  ebaSi  hare  to  own  that  thore  is 
a  very  peculiar  significance  in  this  fact.  And  its  s^nificanee 
consists  not  merely  in  what  has  been  already  referred  to,  viz^ 
that  Jesus,  in  conquering  Satan,  proved  Himself  victorious  over 
the  principle  of  evil  generally:  more  than  this,  th^re  ^  tiie 
farther  consideration,  that  in  the  Temptation,  "  it  is  a  per8<nial 
tmZ^'that  Jesus  repels  and  conquers."^  Undoubtedly  there  are 
temptations  which  come  from  tilings  or  from  persons,  without 
Ihdr  conscious  wiU.  But  where,  as  in  the  case  bef<m  us,  there 
is  temptation  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  seducdve  influence 
will  not  come  from  an  unconscious  agent,  but  will  proceed  from 
a  determined  purpose  to  lead  astray, — ^wHl  therefore  proceed 
ftt)m  the  vriU  of  the  tempter.  And  to  this  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative makes  express  allusion.  Now  if  we  admit  tiiis,  we  shall 
have  to  understand  the  case  as  the  narrative  presents  it  to  us. 
In  other  words,  if  we  hold  by  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative,  we  most  yet  at  the  same  time  distingmsh  between  the 
recognition  of  its  substantial  validity,  and  a  Utergl  interpretation 
^     '      -  1  Martensen's  Ch^UidKi  Dogmatik,  §  lOfi. 
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of  every  detaQ.  It  is  evident  that  the  narrative  cannot  be  taken 
literally ;  in  proof  of  which  we  need  not  go  beyond  this  one  fact, 
that  there  is  no  mountain  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  can  be  seen.  There  is  nndonbtedly  somewhat  of  a  sym- 
bolical character  in  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  repre- 
sented.^ Pictures  are  here  held  np  to  oar  imagination  in  ord^ 
to  impress  as  strongly  as  possible  npon  onr  mind  the  fondamental 
truths  of  the  history.  Hence  it  hi^pens  that  to  modem  taste 
the  temptations  appear  coarse  and  nnskilfuL  That  they  have 
nevertheless  a  very  important  meaning,  and  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  circmnstances  in  which  our  Lord  was  then  placed, 
>  has,  we  hope,  been  sufficiently  shown  by  our  previous  exposition. 
The  visible  appearance  of  Satan,  «ad  the  different  situationB  in 
which  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  in  the  different  temptations,  may 
however  easily  belong  to  the  symbolical  part  of  the  history.  At 
least,  without  doing  any  disparagement  to, its  substantial  truth, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  media  through  which  the  devil 
tempted  Jesus  were  more  of  a  spiritual  nature  than  the  letter  of 
the  narrative  describes,  and  that  those  mental  experiences,  for 
which  it  was  imposdble  to  find  any  adequate  expression  in  words, 
mxe  delineated  in  a  series  of  striking  pictorial  repr^entatiraiB. 


svaiJiJLiiA 
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'  CkNQpve  Neander'i  Life  of  Je8i»|^iifl.  8. 113, 123 }— of  English  Traos- 
lati<m  (Uh  ed.  Boim's  Libr.  1852),  pp: 
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Gen.  iH-  6,    '^  . 

...    TilLa,      . 
1  Kiofi  ziz.  8-16, 

...    UiL9^      . 
?lnInM  xsiL  1, , 

...     sir. 

...     zcL  11« 
Matthew  iiL  lS-17, 

...  i».    1-lfll, 

T._17,       --l^: 

TiL  111       f 
...     TiLaoi 
r    ...     Ta.38^ 

...      vHL  28-84» 
;     ...      xLl7, 
xi.  28^ 

a*.  Xl.   ^ff 

XT.  18^ 

xix.  17, 

xix.  87-aO^  , 

xxL  12-17, 

xxL  17-22, 

zxT.  40, 

xxvi  86-47, 

zxTn.19, 54,  .         00  J    ...    TiiLiih     .     '>  rii>"    <^ 
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I65.m  29S4)16 

104 

.       104 

.  *       109 

.240 

.       184 

940 

371 

78 

.  .  38 

SOS-306 

f  .        156 

184 

.188 

373 

178 

06 


Marie  T.  1-30^  * 

...  X.18,      V-^-^^ 

...  xi.  11-36, 

...  xi.  15-19, 

...  xiT.  82-48k 

Lake  115,82,  . 

...  a.  41,42;         ,, 

...  ir.  18, 

...  TiiL  26-39, 

...  XT.  15^18, 

...  ZTiiL  9-14, 

...  XTiiL19, 

...  xix.  ^,    . 

...  xix.  4^-48, 

...  zxii.d9-4Z* 

...  xxiiL  46; 

...  xxiiL47, 

...  zxir.  28; 
John  L  81-83,   . 

...  fi.  14-18, 

...  ifl.  11,      . 

•••  !▼•  ovy       ~   • 

...  T.  81,  ,     ^ 

...  tL  1^       *"' '  ■ 

...  ^164,  70, 

...  ▼i.68,       . 

...  tU.  6, 17,  tf,  50, 

...  TiL  S-IO,     _ 

...  TiiLl%     .  *  > 
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188 

186 

*  178 
60 
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.       178 
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56 
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88 
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240 

396 

^-      111 
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188.189 

241 

191 
108 
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John  TiiL  46^     . 

.  95-102 

...    X.16, 

271 

...    X.  30, 

104 

...    xiT.6,      . 

103, 153,  281 

...    xiv.  9,      . 

104 

...    xiT.  12,    . 

62 

...    xiv.  19,     . 

239 

...    xiT.  27,     . 

65 

...    XTi.  9, 

85 

...    xvii.  3,      . 

248 

...    XTiL21,    . 

271,274 

...    xvii.  24,    . 

.       277 

...    XYiu.37, 

74 

...    xix.  30,     . 

180 

...    XX.  22,23, 

95 

Bonuun  r.  19,  * 

75 

...      Ti.  23, 

87 

...       Tiii.  3, 

161 

...      Till  7, 

84 

...       xiT.  23, 

86 

1  CorinthiaiM  zr.  47,    . 

988 

2  Corinthians  t.  17,           114^  U9,  U7 

Galatians  ii.  20, 

116 

T.  21, 

161 

Philippianft^  8, 

75 

1  Thessalonians  iL  4^    . 

97 

2  nmothT  i.  10^            * 

976 

Hebrews  it.  15, 

170^181 

•••         T*  if     •              •         - 

180 

•••         T«  ^  9f                • 

75 

...       TiL  26, 27,      . 

261,266 

...       ix.  12,  26-28* 

966 

James  L  14^      . 

168 

...     116,      . 

99 

...     a.  8-10^ 

80 

...      IT.  1%      . 

SA 

2  Peter  L  4,      . 

ire 

1  John  L  8,       . 

M 

iL  23^  -.  . 

981 
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Aekermann  qaoted,  253. 

ILotioa   and    suffering   combined   in 

Jesos,  72. 
Adam,  the  second,  2361,  etc 
Agony    of    Jesns    in    Gethsemane, 

177-179. 
'AfufrU,  import  of  the  word  inTesti- 

gated,  96,  etc. 
'AtmftMfrnrim  and  it»ftMfniTt(,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  examined,  134. 
Apoilinaris,  his  Chiistolo^,  16;r 
ApoDonins  of  l^ana  and  Jesns  Christ, 

183. 
Apologetics,  the  aim  of,  S,  etc. 
Appearance,  the  physiin],  <rf  Jesns, 

227,  etc. 
Athanasins,  holds  both  the  tme  ha- 

manity  and  sinlessness  of  Jesns,  17 ; 

seems  to  assume  the  sinlessness  of 

other    human    indiridnals    besides 

Jesns,  234, 235. 
Atonement,  of  Jesns  by  His  sacrificial 

death,  257,  etc. 
Anfamomy,  repudiated,  34. 

Baptism  of  Jesns,  95. 
Banr,  quoted  respecting  ApolJonins  of 
Tyan4,133. 


Bretschneider  referred  to,  respecting' 
the  OMortena  of  JesQS,  85. 

Calling  of  Jesns,  the,  69,  68. 

Centurion,  the,  his  testimony  to  Jemm, 
55. 

Character  of  Jesus,  import  of  tha  idea 
of  the,  78. 

Christianity,  its  nature,  10 ;  how  to  be 
Tin^cated,  9-11;  is  itself  a  proof  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesns,  111,  etc.; 
its  effects  in  the  domain  of  morals 
and  religion.  111;  its  new  moral  Vie, 
113-119;  its  ne#  religious  life  in^ 
119-122;  combines  the  elementa  of 
morality  and  religion,  128. 

Christology  of  ApoUinsris,  th%  18* 
Church,   the    Christian,  founded   by 

Christ,    267-274:    His    kingdom, 

279. 
Chnreh,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pressed 

Christ  into  the  back-ground,  18. 
Cicero,  quoted   respecting  Socrates, 

68;  respecting  the  impoesibili^  of 

finding  a  wise  man,  131, 182. 
Condescension,' the,  of  Jesns,  60. 
Consciousness  of  Jesus  of'  Bja.  own 

sinlessness,  105-107.        ..  -i  m 
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OraatiTa  Dirine  iofhwDc^  in  the  or^ 
of  the  personality  of  Jenu,  196. 

CttMi»  the  mi£Fering8  of  Jesos  on  tiie, 
179-181. 

Cnrsing  the  fig-tree,  Jesns,  188. 

Dmb's  conception  of  Jodas,  187. 
Death  of  Jesns,  the,  a  true  sacriflee, 

S07,  etc. 
Demoetbeoes,  De  Corona,  onoted,  184. 
Deeertion  by  the  Father,  Jeans' sense 

ot,  179, 180. 
Derdqpment,  of  the  person  of  Jesna, 

146,  etc.;  does  not  necessarily  in- 

Tolve  antagonism  with  sin,  146,  etc. ; 

of  Jesos  perfectly  normal,  14^  147: 

opposed  to  ererything  unnatural  and 

monstroos,  147-149. 
Devil,  the,  who  tempted  Jesos,  818. 
De  Wette,  quoted,  79,  80^  100,  901, 

903, 31^  807. 
AtifitXH,  813. 
Divine  nature  of  Jesns,  viewed  in  rdla- 

tion  to  His  smlessoess,  383. 
D<ring  and  suffering,  thdr  relation  in 

the  life  of  Jesos,  73. 
Dream,  the  temptaticm  of  Christ  not  a, 

31L 
Duty,  not  the  principle  which  ngO' 

laied  the  actions  of  Jesus,  but  love, 

16. 

Ego,  the,  becomes  the  centre  (^lifb  to 

fiulen  man,  36k  etc 
Efrictetos,,  asserts  the  imposubility  of 

moral  stainlessness,  134. 
Emt  in  Icnowledge,  and  fimh  in  life, 

their  connection,  234. 
.Vernal  Ufe,  the]  sinless    Jesos  the 

pledge  of,  275,  etc 
Ezam^e,  snpenor  in  power  to  law, 

360. 
Example  of  goodness,  irtiy  a  belief  in 

it  is  not  universal,  2C2. 
Example  of  Jesns,  its  dgnificance  for 

ns,  not  destroyed   by  holding  the 

Divine  formation  of  Bib  personality, 

199,  etc. 
Experience,  arguments  drawn  from, 

against  the  sinlessneaa  of  Jesos  exa- 

BMaed,  193i^205. 
Evidence,  moral,  however  strong,  may 

be  resisted,  fiO;  this  true  in  relation 

to  tiie  evidence  for  Christ's  sinless- 
neaa, 60, 61. 
Faith,  in  humanly  and  God,  194,  etc 


Faitii,  neoMMrr  on  man'a  ride  to 

mtOT  into  febowsldp  with   Jesas, 

264,  etc.;  a  receptive  CmoUj,  386^ 

etc 
Faith,  and  love,  due  to  Jesos,  283.       f 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  older,  thdr  | 

views  of  the  phyricai  appearance  oi^ 

Jesns,  837. 
/  irllowsbip  of  men,  a  true,  formed  bgr 

Jesos,  267. 
Fig-trt»,  Jesos  cnrsing  the,  183. 
Finiteness,  the,  of  Jesus,  hivolves  no 

rin  nor  gnOt,  301, 302. 
Founder  of  the  Church,  Jesns  tl», 

367-274. 
Freedom,  moral,  an  indestructible  at>  , 

tribute  of  human  nature,  197.  i^ 

Free-will,  reddent  in  a  monl  personal- ;' 

FuifilUng  (rf  the  law,  love  the  only  reaL « 

Gethsemane,  177-179. 

God,  the  centre  of  life  to  man,  86. 

Goetiie  quoted,  69, 79. 

**  Good,  none  but  One,"  908-206. 

Goodness,  the  image  ol,  in  Jesus,  264.  r^- 

Goodness,  the  exanmle  oi^  wiiy  not  th«b' 

object  of  universal  belief^  362.  | ' 

Gospel  portraiture  of  Jesus,  68-^2.     ,f 
Greatness  of  Jesus,  68;  the  repose  of.V 

60-66.  ^' 

Harmony  <rfthe  life  of  Jesns,  6^  etc. 

Base's  Life  of  Jesns,  quoted,  a»  to  tbarV' 
harmonT  of  the  life  of  Jesoi,  77 ;  iril 
to  the  plaa  of  Jesos,  160,  note ;  161.. 
note ;  as  to  the  supposed  stmasle  of 
Jesus  with  ernv,  162, 168^  note:  atf^ 
to  the  infidfibility  of  Jesns,  236;  a^ 
to  the  Temptation  of  Jesos,  804. 

Hasert,  quoted,  17a  ^^■ 

Heathen  worid,  under  the  dominion  o^ 
nature  without  a  consdoosness  of 
sin,  116 ;  viewed  in  relation  to  ^e^ 
and  morals,  136. 

Hercnies,  parallel  between  Frodikas' 
story  ot,  and  the  two  ways,  and  the 
Temptation  of  Christ,  17& 

ffippolytas,  first  uses  the  word  i*m- 
fUtftiiTH  in  refsrence  to  Clnist,  16. 

Hocheisen,  quoted,  as  to  tiie  supposed 
parallel  between  the  Temptation  of 
Jesns  and  that  of  Hercules^  176. 

Hiriiness,  innocenoe,  and  freedom  from 
sin,  how  distinguished,  4i^  etc;  em- 
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bnces  raonHty  and  reliKion,  133-137 ; 

as  a  quality  of  man  and  an  attribute 

of  God,  124;  Tiewed  in  relation  to 

beatiienism  and  Jadaiam,  125^  ete. 
Homer,  quoted,  60. 
Human,  the  oniversaDy,  and  the  indi- 

Tidoal,  Tinited  in  Jeans,  66-70. 
Homau  mind,  the  onity  of  the,  834,  eto. 
Homaa  natore  of  Jesos,  228. 
HnmanitTf  the  idea  o^  313 ;  realized  in 

the  miless  One,  313-317. 
Handlhgr  and  majesty  of  Jesns,  71^ 

etc.  A 

Homili^,  aa  an  attribnte  of  Jesns,  does 

not  imply  sinfulness,  302. 

Idea  of  the  diaxaeter  of  Jesns,  hs 
▼ahie,  78;  not  the  idea  of,  but  the 
fact,  has  influenced  .the  worid,  129- 
14a 

Idea,  the  moral,  argnments  drawn  from, 
against  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  exa- 
mined. 306,  etc. 

Idea,  the  Divine,  of  humanity,  312. 

Image  of  God  in  num,  what,  266. 

Image  of  goodness  iu  Jesos,  all-com- 
prehensive and  intelligible,  354. 

Imaffe  of  the  personality  of  Jesns, 
329,  etc. 

Impeeeabili^  and  sinlessness,  the  dif- 
ference betweoi,  46.    ' 

« In  Christ,"  265. 

IndiTidoal,  the,  and  the  nniversally 
human,  united  and  reconciled  in 
Christ,  66-70.-      ;•.*. 

loMMbility,  the  neoesiarsr  ti^sult  of 
morah  perfection,  224,  225;  this  ap- 
plied to  Christ  Jesns,  226,  etc. ;  the 
rererse  side  of  sinlesmess,  248. 

Inferences  from  the  sinlessness  of 
Jeans,  as  to  His  human  nature,  233, 
etc ;  in  respect  to  I^^Lpivine  na- 
ture, 392,  etc. ;  in  re^puroti^His  re- 
lation to  hnmanity,  34^  etc 

Jesus,  personally  viewed,  the  idea 
whence  the  vindications  of  Chris- 
tianity most  proceed,  9 ;  the  influ- 
ence of  His  imat^e  on  tiie  heart,  11 ; 
the  fearful  result  of  the  alternative 
that  He  was  liable  to  sin,  12;  conse- 
quences flowing  from  His  nnlessness, 
13, 14 ;  posability  of  sin  in,  48, 49 ; 
His  sinlesenesa  may  be  denied,  yet 
believable,  51 ;  testimonies  borne  to 
■  His  sinlesaness  by  men  of  different 


eharaeters,— Pilate,  Pilate's  wife, 
54,  55;  the  centurion,  55;  Jodaa, 
.  55 ;  uosties  and  apostiiriio  wmn,  Ot, 
58;  His  moral  greatness,  58^  «(c; 
condescension,  60;  repose  in  graat- 
ness,  60, 61 ;  a  religious  and  asoral 

Sraonality,  63 ;  hannonyof  HiaHfeu 
,  etc;  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  hnman  in  the  person  of,  as  to 
fiunfly,  nation,  and  hmnani^,  69-70 1 
antithesis  between  the  imfividuBl  and 
the  human  abolished  in,  69;  Bis 
self-reliance,  70,  eto. ;  union  of  do- 
ing and  suffering,  73;  humility  and 
migesty,  73,  etc.;  obedience  to  the 
Father's  will,  74,  etc ;  love  to  man, 
75,  etc;  beanty  of  the  portrait 
of^  78,  etc ;  impossiUlity  of  invent- 
nig  such  a  character,  80,  etc ;  Bis 
sadness— its  cause ;  153;  His  temp- 
tation, 165,  etc  (see  Temptation); 
His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  177,  etc; 
His  sufferings  on  the  cross,  179, 
ete. ;  His  relation  to  Judas,  186^ etc; 
His  physical  appearance,  327,  etc ; 
image  of  His  personality,  239,  etc'; 
as  a  teacher,  240,  etc ;  as  a  woriter 
of  miracleti,  241,  etc 

Jesus,  the  Gospel-portraiture  vf,  88, 
etc. 

Jesns,  His  self-testimony  to  EDa  afai- 
lessness,  93-107. 

Jesus,  His  relation  to  humanity,  344 ; 
as  the  personal  revelation  of  the 
nature  and  will  of  God,  246;  aa  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  ^fnl 
man,  355-866 ;  as  the  founder  of  the 
true  fellowship  of  men,  367-374;  aa 
the  pledge  of  eternal  Ufe,  275-379. 

Jnda«n,  uie  consciousness  of  tin  in, 
115 ;  character  of  its  oonceptioa  of 
holiness,  135, 126. 

Judas,  his  testimony  to  Jesus,  55 ;  re- 
lation of  Jesus  to,  186-191. 

Josephus'  testimony  to  Jesas  referred 
to,55.      .;^-, 'v,^r  .^  --:,-  frb--- 

Kant's  view  of  the  agreement  between 
a  blameless  life  aiM  moral  teadiing, 
90. 

Kingdom  of  Jesns,  ever  set  fbrth  by 
Him  as  spiritual,  154,  166 ;  not  of 
this  world,  370;  the  Church,  379. 

Laof  s  view  of  the  temptation  of  Jesns, 
dOOv  301,  note 
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V  39-^;  fal  filled  b^  love,  86;  ineffi- 
;<  cadons  in  comparison  with  example, 

350. 
JMo,  the,  of  a  man,  the  index  of  bia 

•l^t,  89, 90. 
lafe,  eternal,  the   sinless   Jesos  tiie 

pledge  of,  276,  etc. 
hm,  the  moral  religions,  268. 
Life,  the  new,  the  result  of  faith,  286. 
Love,  the  folftiling  of  the  law,  35. 
LoTe  to  God  and  man,  the  regulating 

power  of  the  life  of  Jesos,  7/P77. 
Locke,  qnoted,  respecting    the    dn- 

lessness  of  Jesos,  100. 
Lother  quoted,  287. 

.    ,>    ■-j-:?^^  ■:-'■" 
Miyesty  and  homility  o¥  Jesos,  7S. 
Mediation,  its  necessity,  263. 
Messiah,  the  Old  Testament  ideaof,  56. 
Middle-age  theologians,  their  adhesion 

to  the  sinleasness  of  Christ,  17, 18. 
Mind,  the  nnity  of  the  homan,  224,  etc. 
Miracles,  their  apologetic  value,  7-9. 
Minujles  of  Jesos,  the  mode  of  their 

performance,  241,  etc 
Miasionof  Jesos,  the,  150;  its  object,  270. 
Mohammed  laid  no  daim  tonolessness, 

185. 
Monotheistic  religions  without  the  idea 

of  sinless  holiness  in  man,  134-137. 
Moral  idea,  the  argument  chawn  from 

the,  against  the  sinlessness  of  Christ, 

examined,  206,  etc. 
'  Moni  life,  the  new,  in  Christianity, 

118-118. 
Morality  and  religion  united  in  holi- 
ness, 123-127. 
Monis  and  religion,  influence  of  Cliris- 

tiaai^  in  the  domain  o^  111 ;  dis- 

tingatohed,  112. 
Mnller,  Dr  Julius,  liis  Doctrine  of  Sin 

quoted,  49;  on  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal derdopment,  146;  on  the  nx>ral 
■  idea,  214. 
Mythical  view  of  the  Temptation  of 

Christ  examined,  307,  etc 

Nationality  of  Jesus  blended  with  the 

universal  spirit  of  humanity,  67-69. 
Natore,  subjection  of  the  heathen  to 

the  dominion  of,  115, 126. 
Nestorios   and    Nestorianisn^  fUsely 

reproached  with  Pela^n  views,  234. 
Nitssch,  quoted,  as  to  the  ic^tu*  of 

Christ,  161 ;  on  the  humbling  in- 


Haeoee  of  Christ's  glorious  example, 
260,  etc 

Obedience  of  love,  the  great  principle 
of  the  life  of  Jesos,  74, 75. 

Obtjections  to  the  apMtles*  testimony  to 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesos  examined, 
83,  etc. 

Olijections  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesos 
ezaouned — first,  His  mental  and 
moral  development,  145-149;  se- 
condly, the  development  of  the  Mes- 
sianic plan,  160-168;    thirdly.  His 

;    Temptations,  169,  etc.;  temptation 
viewed  as  allorement  to  sin,  167-176 
temptation  from  suffering^  176-181 
fourthly,  New  Testament  mots,  viz. 
His    apparent    disobedience,    182 
His  cursing  the  fig-tree,  183;  per- 
mitting the  demons  to  destroy  tiie 
swine,  184 ;  driving  tiie  buyers  and 
sellers  ont  of  the  Temple,  185 ;  His 
relation  to  Judas,  186,  etc ;  fimly, 
experience,  192-206. 

(Etinger's  ContribotioDS  to  the  theo- 
knrv  of  the  Koran  quoted,  185. 

Old  Testameot  idea  of  the  Messiah,  57. 

Old  Testament  sacrifices,  their  natore 
and  design,  268. 

Olaliaosen's  Biblical  Commentary 
quoted,  on  the  human  development 
of  the  Messiah,  148,  etc. ;  on  the 
call  of  Judas,  187;  on  the  Tempta- 
tion of  Jesos,  813. 

Order  of  the  world,  in  the  domain  of 
natore,  24;  in  the  ethical- kingdom, 
24-26. 

Osiander,  quoted,  respecting  the  joy- 
oosness  and  sadness  of  Jesos,  157. 

ParaUe,  the  Temptation  of  Clirist  not 

a,  813. 
Uut^Cm,  the,  313. 
Pelagianism,  ite  relation  to  the  person 

of  Jesos,  233. 
Person  of  Jesos,  the,  not  i£s  doctrine, 

the  sooroe  of  His  influence,  116 ;  the 

centre  of  our  religion,  282. 
Perscmality  of  Jesos,  the  rrii^ous,  62 ; 

finrmed  by  Divine  creative  influence, 

196;  the  image  of  the,  229,  etc 
PfeifRer's  view  of  the  Temptation  of 

Jesus,  299. 
Pilate,  his   testimony   to  Jesos,   64, 

66. 
Plan  of  Jesus,  ol]))ection  to  the  phrase, 
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150 ;  not  altered,  ibid. ;  but  ever  the 

same,  161-158. 
Plato,  his  portrait  of  a  righteous  man, 

130,  131. 
Plenipoteodary  of  God,  Jesas  the,  184:. 
Poesy,  nerer  creative,  79. 
Portrait,  the  Gospel,  of  Jesus,  58-80 ; 

not  the  creation  of  the  fsaicj  of  the 

early  Christians,  80,  etc. 
Possibility  of  sin  in  Jesns,  a  tmth,  when 

rightly  understood,  48. 
Proof,  moral,  however  strong,  may  be 

rejected,  50,  51. 

Beconciliation  andredemption  throogfa 
Christ,  120;  the  need  of,  felt  in  all 
ages  by  men,  120, 121. 

Reformers,  the  Protestant,  their  prin- 
cipal merit,  18. 

BdigioD,  its  basis  and  n«tare,  4 ;  and 
morality,  distinguished,  112;  com- 
bined in  holiness,  123,  etc. ;  not  a 
system  of  doctrine,  but  a  relation  of 
the  life  of  person  to  person,  244,  etc. 

Religion,  a  state,  269. 

Religious  life,  the  new,  created  by 
Jesns,  119 ;  consisting  in  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption,  t^O.  , 

Religfions  personality  of  j^ns,  the,  62. 

Repose  in  greatness,  a  characteristic 
of  Jesos,  61-66. 

Revelation,  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  per- 
sonal, of  the  will  of  God,  246. 

Righteoos  man,  the,  Plato's  portrait 
of,  130, 131.  ^ 

Sacrifice  of  Jesus,  a  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment, 257;  the  condition  of,  259; 
reveals  sin,  261,  etc. ;  awakens  sor- 
row, 262 ;  communicates  grace,  ibid. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  their 
nature  and  design,  258. 

Sadness  of  Jesns,  its  cause,  157. 

Salvation,  only  in  Christ,  281,  282. 

'Stid,  ascribed  to  Christ  in  a  good 
sense,  161. 

Satan,  who  tempted  Jesos,  how  to  be 
viewed,  171, 172. 

Schleiermacher,  quoted,  on  the  sinless- 
ness  of  Jesns,  105;  on  the  Savionr's 
personal  development,  14S. 

Sel&hness,  tli^real  essence  of  sin, 
36,37.  ^ 

Self-reliance  of  Jesns,  70,  etc. 

Self-surrender,  to  God's  holy  will, 
man's  right  relation,  35. 


Self-testimooj  of  Jesns,  respectiiv 
His  sinlessness  —  negtUive,  93-05; 
positive,  95-107. 

Sdisaous  element,  the,  in  the  virtiM  of 
Jesns,  involved  notUng  sinfol,  30L 

Sin,  its  nature,  23,  etc. ;  a  violation  of 
order,  2^  etc. ;  a  coming  short  of  the 
true  destination  of  man,  2(S,  etc. ;  a  vio- 
lation of  moral  law  which  has  its  root 
in  the  Divine  personality,  29,. etc; 
a  forsaking  of  God,  36;  selfishness^ 
86, 37,  etc. ;  its  effects :  moral  blind- 
ness, 38,  etc.;  want  of  harmony, 38^ 
39;  alienation  from  men,  38^  89; 
destruction  of  moral  fellowship,  40 ; 
different  significations  attached  to 
the  word,  45,  etc ;  the  possibUi^  ot, 
in  Jesus,  when  rightly  nnderstood,4B. 

Sinfulness,  and  the  possibility  of  sin- 
ning distinguished,  196. 

Sinlessness,  Imth  negative  and  positiTe, 
1,  41 ;  iniiaence  of  the  thought,  2^  8 ; 
importance  of,  in  relation  to  apolo- 
getics, 3-11 ;.  a  moral  perfection,  ti ; 
perfect  obedience,  43 ;  perfect  onion 
with  God^^ij  distinguished  from 
impM^Sbtl!^^;  different  viewsof  it, 
46;^7,  etc. ;  believable  of  Jesns,  61. 

Sinlessness  of  Jesns,  Biblical  proof, 
54-^58  (see  Gospel-Portraiture) ;  ob- 
jections to  the  Biblical  proof  exa- 
mined, 83-89 ;  testimony  of  Jesos  to 
His  own  sinlessness,  95-107  ;  effiects 
of  the  belief  of,  113,  etc.;  these 
effects  not  produced  by  an  idea,  bat 
by  a  fact,  128,  etc. ;  not  invented  by 
(he  apostles,  137. 

Sinless  perfection,  a  tradition  of  an 
actual  life  of,  5;  the  impression 
caused  by  such  an  appearance,  5^  6; 
realized  in  Jesos  of  Nazareth,  6; 
the  origin  of  the  doubts  respecting, 
7,  etc. 

Sinners,  all  men  are,  236. 

Sins,  wilful  and  unwilful,  86,  etc. 

Socrates  and  Jesns,  68, 83, 84, 132, 133. 

Sophocles,  the  pictures  of  virtue  which 
he  presents,  130. 

Spiritualism,  128. 

Stapfer  quoted,  230. 

State  religion,^269. 

Steudel,  quo^,  on  the  possibilitf  crfsin 
in  Jesos,  49 ;  respecting  John  and 
Jesos  Christ,  89. 

Strauss,  his  mythical  view  of  the  Temp- 
tation of  Jesns,  307. 
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8al)«titnte  for  sinnen,  Jesus  the,  263. 

SnfliBrin^  and  doing,  the  relation  be- 
tween, in  Jesus,  72. 

SniteingB  of  Cluist,  the,  in  Geths«- 
mane,  177.  179 ;  on  the  oroM,  179- 
181. 

Swine,  the  destniction  of  the  herd  ofi 
its  bearing  on  the  character  of  Jesus, 
184,  etc. 

Teacher,  Jesus  viewed  as  a,  240,  etc 

Temple,  the  expulsion  ci  the  buyers 
ana  sellers  from,  by  Jesus,  186,  etc. 

Temptation,  its  relation  to  eTil,  ld2- 
165. 

Temptation  of  Jesos,  its  reality,  159 ; 
Iffonnd  of  its  possibility,  161;  the 
narratiTe  o^  considered  in  relation 
to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  165 ;  bis- 
torioal'oharacter  of  the  narrative  ot, 
166,  167;  threefold,  168,  169;  its 
reference  to  His  Messianic  character, 
167-169;  its  reference  to  Him  as 
man,  169-172 ;  may  be  viewed  as  an 
outward  or  inward  transaction.  173 ; 
His  moral  parity  unsullied  thereby, 
174;  exercised  no  determining  in- 
fluence over  His  inward  life,  175^ 
176 ;  examination  of  details  of  the 
narrative  of,  293-302;  explanations 
which  represent  the  narrative  as  a 
mere  product  of  thought,  303-310 ; 
ezplanatiomi  which  recognize  in  it 
ao  historical  basis,  810, 316. 

Tempter,  the,  3ia 

Testimony  of  Jesos  to  His  own  sinless- 

neas,  93-107. 
Theonomy.as  opposed  to  autonomy,  34. 
Thduck  quoted,  101. 


Union  with  Christ,  365. 

Unity  of  the  human  mind,  the,  224. 

Uni^  o{  the  prindple  of  activity  in 

Jesus,  233. 
Unity,  the,  <^  mankind,  secured  at- 

Christ,  267-274. 
Usteri's  view  of  the  narrative  ot  the 

agony  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemanc^  178 ; 

mythioal  view  oi  the  Temptation  of 

Jesus,  306^  etc. 

Virion,  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  not 
a,  311. 

Wsndsbekker  Messenger,  the,  quoted, 
on  the  value  of  the  idea  of  toe  cba- 
mcter  of  Christ,  78. 

Weber,  Quoted,  respecting  the  sinless- 
ness of  Jesus,  85. 

Weiss^  quoted,  on  the  moral  irinlwis 
neas  of  Jesos,  237:^      ' 

Will  of  God,  th^  concerning  OS,  a  will 
of  hdly  love,  34,  etc.;  die  unless 
Jesus,  the  personal  revelation  of  the, 
246,  etc. 

Wimmer,  quoted,  respecting  the  one 
good,  306. 

WolPs  Cune  Philologies  qntrted,  205. 

W<Hlcs4>f  Jesus,  the,  61. 

Xenophon's  testimony  t^  Socrates, 
cmnpared  with  the  aposties'  testi- 
mony to  Jesos,  83;  84;  quoted, 
183. 

Yonng  man,  the  rich,  20<^  206. 

Zeal  of  Jesus,  the,  185, 186. 
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